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PREFACE. 

Thr origin ahd early history of Universities, 
which have contributed so essentially to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the inhabitants 
of Europe, are involved in considerable obscu^ 
rity. 

The history of these institutions is, however, 
so intimately connected with the progress of 
the human mind^ in its successive advances 
from the torpor and gloom of the darker ages, 
to the moral activity and brilliancy of the pre- 
sent era, that it becomes an interesting in*^ 
quiry to trace any one of them from its com- 
mencement, and to notice its gradual acces- 
sions of science and general improvement. 

In this point of view, therefore, independently 
of the excitement from every powerful local 
association of curiosity or attachmenti the aii« 
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thor trusts that he will render an acceptable 
service to the lovers of literature, as well as to 
f;he friends of the particular institution, whiles 
he attempts to give an account of the origin 

and progress of the University of Edinburgh. 

• 

The question respecting the expediency of 

literary establishments enjoying the patronage 

of the state, or possessing peculiar privileges, 

has been the subject of considerable discussion, 

especially since the publication of the Wealth of 

Nations. It will be seen, from the following. 

narrative, that the University of Ectinhurgh is 

in a great degree not liable to the objections 

urged by Dr Smith. Its funds are e;&treme}y 

scanty. The sole means, therefore, by which 

its Professors can increase their revenue, is 

the diligence with which they perform the djuh 

tifes of their office* 
..» • 

The Honourable Patrons of the University 

of Edinburgh have great merit in bringing it 

to its present state of prosperity. The (;:harter 

granted by Jambs VI. entrusted the infant 

establishment to their fostering care,, without 
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proriding funds to defray the unavoidable ex- 
pence attending such an institution. The 
Patrons have^ from the foundation, supplied, or 
exerted themselves to procure, what was re- 
quired ; and, under their liberal, judicious, and 
public spirited management, the prosperity 
of this great seminary has uniformly been in^ 
creasing. 

The Author of the following history has no 
hesitation in declaring, that, ever since he had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the. elements of sound learning, he formed a 
peculiar attachment to literary history, more 
especially the history of the literature of his 
native country. 

The first effort which he attempted in this 
way was a sketch of the literature of Scotland, 
during the course of the last century. This 
he studied to incorporate in the account which 
|ie gave of his old patron, the late Dr Bbattik. 
Since that period, he has ^Iso published an ac- 
count of the state of Scotland during the 
course of the seventeenth century* 



When engaged in writing the life tit ±i^ 
I'HBR, the author wag led to the investtga^ 
lion of m^hy minute fact^ respfecting the ten 
rival of letters iii JEarop*) irhfich 'had not oc-^ 
cuHred t^him b^foi^; 'The mod^ixf 'academical 
ihstriictidn^-^lhe ^coAomy and iM^rnal regula-^ 
tions of One of those very singular institotions^^ 
of which LuTHBR, as professor of divinity at 
Wittemberg, was a member, naturidly attract* > 
dd his attention; ^ Having 1^ aecess todlihe^ 
great Uhraries d London, where his work wa^ 
imposed, he fdt, fVom the not^s which he hadi 
taken, a strong * impulse to arrange the great 
quantity of miscellaneous literary history he 
bad collected. And, upon his return to Scdt« 
land, havingibeeni engaged in the library of the> 
University of Sdinbnrgh) the kiea presentai 
itself of edti]^£»ng dr hi6^ry of that sfetoinary,^'^ 
wherd he bimsetf had beiem vedi^aited, and had> 
^pent the most agreeable part of his life. ^ 

The Univei-sity^ reccwds,^ particularly ^eh as 
regard its^ early history^ contain v^ry cu#iou« i 
find int^^restitig^ docit^nl^s. ^ Tl^oae which tafK. 



.^ 



peilred td he Worthy of insertion 4)ave bfeeit 
oopted by the auUion * 

^ He owes' it to the attention and liberality of 
the y«^ Revereod Principal Baird, and <^ 
Ihr Anp&bw DiTNGAir, junior. Professor of Me^ 
6icB^ JiirisprudeQce,^ and Secretary of the Senc^ 
fUiAcadcmieufy that he has been allowed the^ 
most ample use of these valuable papers. Ami 
be also takes this opportunity pf stating' his( 
oUigations to DrMoNRO) junicu*^ < Professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery, for ' the perusal of a" 
manuscript, containing some important facta: 
respecting the medical school, not to be found : 
^^kewkere. * 

He has likewise been much indebted to the! 
s^A^ntion of several of the Professors, not. only f 

for the interest they kindly expressed in the^ 

» 

success of hii» work ; but for much valuable in- 
fonnation, and many useful hints, received from 
them. 

The. source, however, from which tb? author 
has derived by far the greatest part of the 
ifnaterials from whiph thie history has been pom^^ 
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piled, is the Register of the Honourable the 
Town-council of Edinburgh, to which he was 
readily granted the most unqualified and liberal 
access. The reader will perceive that the 
author has made great use of this indulgence ; 

* ■ ■ ' 

without which, indeed, he could not have pro- 
ceeded in his work, as that Register contains 
the only accurate account of the history of the 
University that ia to bp^ fpup^^ 

Besides what basi been obtained from .these 
channels, the authjpr has, in the course of 
long and sedi\l(\usAinquiryy gk^ed ma^ pv« 
ticulars, especially ^ of the biographical notices, 
contained in the work, from a variety of aveQ,uest 
of information. But he wishes the naerit;s o^ the 
history to be estimated by the valuer which it 
may be found really to possess, and not by the 
labour he h?ks bestowed Jun collecting the fefita; 
ivhich it ficmt^iiis!, ,, , . t « . 
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CHAPTER I. 

XMgfn tft/ttherHties-^Permn Magi^ ami Priests ^ 
Egjfpt^-^jrfTciaH Schoob — Raman Schooh'^^Schools 
in the Sirth and Seventh Centuries — PahUint 
School — University of Paris — Scotish UmversiH^ 
*—Cfthe pord Untcersitas-'^^'CdUegiunk 

The education of youth has engaged the attett* 
tion of all civilixed nations^ though they have re» 
sorted to different methods to accomplirii that end« 
The progress of knowledge in rude and barbarous 
sodeties is so limited^ that we cannot expect to 
find among them any desire to cherish or to establish 
institutions for improving the faculties of the hii^ 
Vol. I. 'A 
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mail mind. To procure food, and to be expert iH 
all the arts which are indispensibly necessary, in 
order to furnish the fevy qonvenienci^s which they 
require or can obtain, seem to be the summit of 
their ambition; and they have neither time nor 
inclination to prd^eM *' iltil^ ^ai^fiier. As society ad- 
vances, however, and the art of government is im- 
proved, the facility with which access may be had 
to institutions where the elements of knowledge are 
taught, is wonderfully increased ; and ought not to 
be cckiMcvQABO irtiicli ^iffii:{% iti;-9i *cAd^ t)f ther 
progress of civilization. 

A society in which the art of writing is totally 
unknown, must be admitfeHlo be in the lowest state 
of degradation ; and to suppose the existence of 
schools of any kind aiEiidt^ .§«di barbarians, would 
be in the highest degree absurd. But wherever that 
' art tM^iSf m Hqm^ imp^rfe^ scieiep $^ metier it naay 
be praetkedy it i» (ibvicfM that the necestMify bu- 
siness of the conattiunity Would be materUUy inter- 
:Fi^^ wfcre it t0 be the employanmt of evecy ftither 
or master to teftc^ hk f^mi^y, ai^ci not Hf^pl'Cipriated^ 
like other professions, to a. certain class of persons 
in tile ^taitei who were eilhe? engaged in ro otfier 
'Occupatioti, W in one which did BOt/ intierfere in a 
great degvoe with what was considered pvhicf pally 
to denaa^d their attehtioiK if aiuch arrangemeiits 
<^ere net mad^ the traiismiss&oii.af an avt so truly 
>liseiUl; wduld be neaithf imfsi^cticable ; ^asd thu& it 
'vouid b&> imptottiide to piewnt:a cdnanomredhlv 
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sudh as i^e have supposed, from retuHnifig to its pri- 
fiittive mdenes^ i and' baf bartsm'. In' - almost all iy&- 
tmt^ the iteJrehitig- of youth hafs been- gei^emlly <k)tl- 
.Sfdeitd aii tbi peculiar pToVince of the initiidtei's of 
reKgkmi:. • '^ "« ' 

. >.Buteifen hi dvilized natiotis, where <he arts and 

'Kt^noes have arrived ^t great perfcctionyJ^whdfe 

tmtry thti^ which can embellish life, or leti^r mah 

.iporecomfortfdile in society^*— T^here • tRre ■ most ab- 

atntse sciences ha v^ bedn long cultivated subsess^ 

ftiUyi -H^rhcre the theories of speculative metif Ofr 

th^ir discofdant/opinions, have beea subjectdd to the 

moM;. f igai!0«i^ examinatibn^ and the faculties of man 

huve thus been improvdd,-^in the distribution of thb 

(HfTerenb ?flMS€iions Which different . individuals must 

l^lerfei^m, as com^osibg a part erf the complicate 

machifie of civil society, the same order of men have» 

IB by -far the gi'eater number of instances, been con^ 

judered as -. the natural instructors of their f^lloMr 

citkens, atod the most' proper persons with whoioii 

the stocks qf knowledge of the community ought 

to ht dopostted. This- has been universaify the case 

amoiig'thoie nations whose religious rites had ever 

assumed the regularUy of a settled system. The 

moH remarkable instances which antiquity affoi^ds 

of. the triilth of this' obsei vation, are to be found 

amd^ the Persian Magi, and the Priests of Egypt. . 

These were» undoubtedly, not only similar institu- 

tkm$p but hoi^ a^ most Temdrkable resemblance to 

each other, both as it respected theit influence in 

A3 
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the statef and the compact manner in which thejr 
were also associated as a body. They were,itCf^ 
sized by the state in tlieir sacerdotal character.} llt|d 
were left to retain or to communicate their knqti^ 
ledge, as they judged proper. Many injuriow jcoh- 
sequences flowed from the mystery in which they 
chose to ia^volve tlieir doctrines ; but it is muck to 
,be. doubted whether, under the forms of goTemmcQt 
under which they lived, and the consequent atate of 
society, the mathematical and physical scie^QO 
•would have been so ardently and successfully prosi- 
cuted by them, or whether any vestiges qf tbs}r 
eminent skill in both would have so long remained 
to enlighten the world, had not an uncomiiiQii dk^ 
gree of emulation been excited and kept up^amQijiig 
their own body, to distinguish themaelves by t)i€ 
.superiority of their acquirements. Their Utcr^Uijne 
4ind science were merely accidental circumstancfs, 
for they derived no advantages from the st^te ,.lyr 
^the possession of either. Their immunities were in 
consequence of their sacred character; for, as philo- 
sophers, they were not patronized by the stf^te.* ;,£ 

No institution, in any respect resembling. thet^, 
is to be discovered among the Greeks or JR!Oina|is. 
Hhey never aeem to have attempted to reduce thfir 
jeligion to a system. Their kalendar of godft yrps 
open to the deities of all nations : and thLs^ indefinite 



«' 



* ^eaophon's account of tha educatioa of^the Peiaaas app^iim 
to be a mere romance. 
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nature superseded its necessity. There were^ tTier©» r, 
fore, no peculiar classes of men whose profession k/ 
was to instruct the people in the prmciples of their'' 
religion. They seem rather to havfc been ifastni- 
teenta in the hands of their rulersi to giiide the 
opinions and passions of the populace, in order tb ' 
accomplish their own ends. ' 

Philosophy was equally lefl without the aid ctf^ a 
pecuniary remuneration. from the state;' and, per*^ 
hapSy the success which accompanied its progress, 
may be chiefly ascribed to this, as to its t»use. The 
ttiost powerfnl stinitilus towards the acquisition of 
knowledge, is a love of it for its own sake. This/ 
communicates an ardour in the pursuit of it, whidi 
no indulgence from others can possibly produce. It 
was this passion tRat impelled Thales, Pythagoras/ 
Aristippus, Plato, Democritus, and many others, to 
undertake such long jour nies, and suffer so many 
hardships. They could not obtain satisfactory in»: 
fi>rmation at home; and, as they excelled all their 
contemporaries in their own country in philosophii* 
cal acquirements, so they bestowed greater : pains 
and labour in becoming acquainted with the science 
of foreign nations. They all repaired to Egypt ; 
and seem to have considered it as the principal site 
where learning and the sciences had taken up their 
labode. It was from Egypt that they derived alt 
tlietr knowledge of physics ; which, indeed, they 
severally modified afterwards, according to their own 
"hxLty. fiuty whatever physical theories they in* 
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vfi»te^ po whatever supostmotuce tbey inigtik emol^^ 
V9fre'raared(]upon:tiie sains ftmadat was itv^ 

Egsfpt also 4ll)ictr libf ir taste ft^ ^ iiiallheiiiatics» vimdif 
franedi; ii4id*e IThales; Pythagoiras, a]idTlato(:twsfii9" 
iostrucibed^iin' fthis tiie noblest^of ail sciMces;r audi 
Mchextce: tfac^^xailgljt (such a: preililec(i6iiii^fep<tlui^' 
elegant geometrical method >whkli distiAgiitsh^t^hiK 
MEorlos of thelGteek inatheinatici^ns, aiid^ed'^iitm ko 
so n^aqy 8ul|lMlid dtscovcfies m piiict geovntti^j >• '* '' ^ 
/.Asrldiejr^siUebce in'foFei^a countries -was' feoleljri 
a^t 'tSleiDdCMim <:expence,' the greater (-niuhbtr » relufii««'. 
ed< vesy^^pqoji; r.iEor example^ 'iI>emoCritu8{'0(ie ot^ 
the greatest piiilosophers of antiquity^ thoQgli ^rig!l*^ 
naliy .pqssessed^ of a considerable fortuney spent bis ' 
Mrhole? psopef ty in quest of knowkdgei^ffvd' waa**^ 
a^ten^ards supported by ^is brother* Ti;|ey* theiY^^ 
fore felt thepisdves nn^er the neces^ty- of CMpipAUni''- 
eating to tlieir countrymen some pof tion ^of ihe^ 
stores whidh tiiey had amassed-; or, ui other AMord^i 
they were compelled to op^n* seminai^ies ^f instrao^ 
tibni iniidrfier) to procure a comfortable subsistence' 
for. t^emteU^. . This ^resolution, h<ywever; it must' 
he> observed, 'iloes not app^r to have been patvbniaedi 
1^ the iBtate, any further t^n that they wer^ siUow-^r 
ed to t^ch pubficly. The fees they required fron^- 
tJsK>se who uttended their prelections^ seem to faav# 
been all they received. Jt }uis indeed been suggest«^> 
^4i* that PR0BA^LY Plato jre^eived a gift of tfa#^ 

J ' •••• ■ 
• Wealth of NstioWjVoU iii^ .^ 
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Academy, and Aristatld'of the Lyceum, from tb^^ 
state; but there. ift no aUuskm to tbi» in ^t^y anoietil^ 
wrifeer. * W^. know, for certain, that ^scbines, the- 
disoiple of SocpatQA^ tai)^ for money.^ The pfo-. 
'^^Hty i^ th%t th0 oth{»rs; 414 the sagi<ev > 

SeixiiBufiea^ ^f. learatng, tt^on so-^teia^ivo 4 scale* 
M those jof Plato, Afistotle, of EpicunMi ntver seeni^ 
to hate ^istedf at Rofpe, Tht Konvan youth; who$o 
drcuotatancev could afibrd l^-were seUt to Grciec^ 
to pro8Cx;ute. their studies. The bustle of- war^ an^ 
various other causes, prevented the cultivation of 
philosophy*' The philosophical doctrines, so beauti- 
folly iUuatrated. by Cicero in his various works, are 
confessedly derived from the Greeks ; aqd, what must 
appear very singular, he assumes a cosisiderable de^ 
gree of merit to himself, 00 account of communicafc* 
ing to hia countrymen, in th^ vernacular language^ 
the doctrines of the Greciau philosophers. The 
Latin tongue appears to have been, in his time, 
principally, if not solely, employed by the poets, or 
Sn transacting the ordinary business of. life, whilst 
the Greek was the language of philosophy. 

The only branch of philosophy (for such it may 
certunly be called) in which the Romans excelled 
the Greeks, was in reducing their laws into a regular 
code of jurisprudence, which never seems to have 
occurred to any of the Greek philoaophers or lawyers, 
though they speculated at great length upon the 

* Brucker, Instit, Hist Philoi. p. 119* 
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philosophy of tegii^atito. l%e reasoa smnn tb bo- 
thT$ : Tbtir co€irts o# ^stii» were compoicd of m>^ 
mUfay members^ that a sy fttem 'of statote 4av tevM 
hnvt been^of Httte Or no ttntpneinA^ Jbosktes tlieiyrtt*' 
ship and disseniioii whioh- ijirevai led amevgaU tho^ 
drfferent stadesi 9ind the desultory udmntMtied' <«iFarw 
fkre 'which th^ carried on, withdreir their attentioQ* 
from what could not hare been dispensed with in ai 
niatioii itihabttnig a more extenshre tarrttoryv asid 
whose private and public business w^emsoro con^ 
plicated. • ' ! 

'Thfcm toner, however, in which *he yoiitib weiw 
trained to a knowledge of the Roman law in 'dio 
eafK^st aind best ages of the republic, indeed until 
the liberties of Rome were lost, appears to have bee^ 
pi^ty similar to the method adopted by die Greeks 
^iIo§b})hers. They were not encouraged by tbo 
^te; neither were they prevented irom admitting 
io their society and conversation^ such young meo^ 
Of proinisitig talents as they deemed proper^ There 
^ferc no schools- or ^colleges instituted for the exh 
press purpose of teitdiing tlieuRoman law. It seems 
to have been esteemed iets the best mode of discipline 
foryoungmen, who afJpUed to the study of jurisi* 
prudence, to witness and to make themselves femiliai* 
with the mode of praCtiee, ^ atid theju^ments giten 
by the* ^mOst aaihient lawyers^* •. « The Jaws enacted 
by th^Cbmi/m were their statute law; but the more 
complicated cases which occurred in the profession 
^^re determined by the^^ec/^ibiir of those eminent 
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pfactiticmer»; and, in c6iirse of iim^ these were re- 
spected lur wncfa as^ tlie laiTi themselves. Under the- 
eni|MrtiirSy'ho1rever, vhen luxury had become more 
eeinnMm^ icfaooh were opened for teaching law ; but 
stiftthoBew^^repriTate; andihHr reputation did not 
depend to ^the smallest degree upon any authorkative 
iaterposi tion^ of ^ state, bnt vpoa their own exer- 

' The only ancient -instance, as far as I know, of 
any semhiaryt^ learning being encouraged out of the 
public pursiey was the school of Alexandria, . whose 
ttHchers had a ialaiy ffom the emperors, which was* 
afterwards withdrawn. 

During^ the. latter ages of the Roman greatness 
^' study of philosophy seems to have been nearly 
extinguished ; but schools werestUl kept open, where 
eratory, or the art of declamationi was professedly 
taught. But whatever opinion may be entertained 
af their mode of teaching, of the subjects taught, or 
of the qualificatums of the teachers, there can be no 
doubt thalv^every one of them was the enterprize of 
an individual ; and that there was no incorpoi^ted 
bodyt established by law, that possessed any ex- 
clusive privileges, similar to what has taken place in 
modem times. 

It is impomble to trace with accuracy the hrstory 
of the various institutions which fisted immediately 
after the overthrow of Roman greatness. About the 
end of tlie sixth century, the Latin language ceased 
to be spokm -at Rome ; and, about the middle of that 
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ajone, • 3}hi?iii|>ftft«l4ft W?ft^pr«Wj g^yp4v.*»4fM 
%f«fw4 Wtryerjf -^wMW* fffqpi .()^jtii^(^,i^,fiij|bl4i> 

«ent. These tviro facts, when taken together, cIq^jIj^ 

ftliivql>jnp». How cri^ei- ?fis¥es..tbw ijiigbd ^.a* it 

regarded the great body of the pfs^pfe^j^;. ^e^^^u^^ 
fi|i>dH«#> tMft.! g9od ; efj55cfc;.that .:^ : p;if^«»|e4,^thi8 
i»l»l«Ja#gupg§ fro»j gpifig ipto, jtotaljd^^etu4e,.,^ 

ihQ.fHf€mmAo,9^Hmyfk^^9(}t;fr9m bfiqgfor eve; 
l»vTbOrfi»wnthi aiid part qf ^h^^igfej^rcwlpry, «u^<; 

B»r§kp^m^ iitertture, .;?i3pB Q^gw^y. ^ffiplpjfe^* the 
¥fbote<Qf im greal ^t^|ity^in;ik^I>]!s}^Pg IvomU^ 
ctorb ereqr. thing whidi r h«il: ^ p.f^M^WQet eC 
literature ; and hMrnted: aU .ibe profanis^ hwk^ ii^ thf 
Palatmc librajy, that tJhey rmigirt ,M ^^onapelted te 
study the Scripture. This, however, i;^ ^^ iadir^^ 
proof, that a ta^ fqr $wpd kamiQg.had^ m>^ been 
ahogi9thffiexti»gui$he4.at; that tiHve;. thmgU it< waj| 
lound' necessary to ordai^.tba^ noQQ^ l^bwl^ \>^ a4? 
mitted to holy ordersj, wbo could, 90^ ih^ thf psak^ 
And tbe.si?nrice of baptism i^ I^l^ik Tb4» «fiiaAt9r? 
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iBg ^of iknmirledgo they could acqukr i6)whQrOfiel<^. 

nnsiiaiiliiof'aneieB^.' literature iraa.to bfe founcL r'>rrf<v> 
ilti^gbkifiot to ibeoomitteidvHiii addkionl tjoirtw^fc 
hasJwea «GiitnQiiad!i& regaiditQ itiieipiiesQKV b& 

At tLaiin language in fiurj^p^iitbat ith? <lftwi^ w^ 
praomlgatedi.in'lih/ : :The !.eeclesi^stio5»)vffaKM«^veiv 
gdierally engrossed; cdfie pnofessieo/ of thtt:kii)i})«iidb 
dMBr kttowkd^i whiehi )tfae nmre expmt a^ 
had. of to,^ fitted ^hem &t the idisbfaaiige citt^iv,^^ 
dfliioal 4ir oivii fuBCtioDS. - > • -j ^iil •uiwnf 

'After a long and dreary night of ! the: • g^saMt 
darknfissy and after rouch blood and treasuije/rbftA 
bcaaapeat^. and! thcr. utmost confiisio& hjad pfOYfttl^ 
throughout the European state9^:fioaitf pvospodt f)fiiaii; 
amelioration, appeared, be th as 4fc{ regarded; pdliHc 
nanquillityi land: the encouragen)e»t to. be gtvtn im 
t]M> cultivation of iiterature^ Charles tfai^ Greafe asit 
cend^ the^roneof his lather PtpiB, towards thft 
end of the eighth centui;y ; and, by his owu'CfiiteFpiaaAf 
ing achievements, and the snceesa vi^chaccQiliipaiHeA 
tbern^ became by- far the most powerful monarch in 
£urope« Thou^. hia cdulcationi' had .been greattf 
B^lectedy yet, naturally, possessed of the most esi^ 
tfaotdinary tale&ts, he*perceived theviilue of learnT 
ing; and was not ashamed to aHJuDst to be instructed 
himself, after he was t^ty«yeais of age, in the art 
rf gponmian Fortunately fop the age. in- which he 
livedo aqd^or succeeding ages, he formed- the highest 
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Opinion of the talents and acquirements of the cele- 
brated Alcuinnsy whom some represent to have been 
a native of Yorkshirei whilst others as pertinaciously 
contend that he was a Scotsman^— ^teeming it a 
national honour to enrol the name of so distinguish- 
ed a character among those who have thrown lustre 
upon the country which gave them birth. That he 
was a native of the island of Great Britain can admit 
of no doubt. It was at the recommendation of this 
person that Charles established a school- in his own 
palace, hence called the Palatine School^ which was 
under his patronage, and supported by himself alone. 
This is the first well authenticated instance of any 
European seminary being patronized by a powerful 
monarch, whose teachers derived their sole emolu* 
ments from his bounty. 

The emperor not only cherished this institution 
by liberal largesses, but he added the powerful in- 
fluence of his own example. He had studied gram- 
mar under Peter of Pisa ; and notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of his avocations, and the interruptions 
to which he M'as compelled to submit, in ruling over 
so vast an empire, he zealously prosecuted the study 
of rhetoric, logic, and the other liberal arts, under 
Alcuinus. This communicated new energy to 
Europe, and gave a different direction to the ambi- 
tion of generous minds, who wished to cultivate the 
favour of so magnanimous a prince. 

Ab the University of Paris traces its origin to th^ 
Palatinate School, and as that of Paris is unquestion?' 
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mUy the oldest of the kind in Europe, whose ex- 
ample all other European universities have more or 
less imitated, especially those of Scotland^ it may 
not be improper to notice very briefly a few facts in 
its history. 

Alcuinus was constituted the head or president of 
the seminary. The course of instruction commenced 
with that of grammar ; and this was chiefly with a 
view to enable the students to understand the Scrip* 
ture better, and to be able to transcribe it more cor- 
rectly. They studied music ; but it was principally 
church music Their attention was next directed to 
rhetoric and logici in order that they might be able 
to enter with more spirit into the writings of the 
fathers, and refute the doctrines advanced by here* 
tics. Thus it is evident, that every arrangement in 
the school was designed to be introductory to the 
knowledge of religion. This is the account which 
Alcuinus himself gives in his works. He is repre- 
sented by his admirers as having been a prodigy of 
learning, as an excellent Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
achohur. Now it is well known that, under the head 
grammar^ the two fbrmer languages were included, 
or what in our Scotisli colleges is called latere 
Humaniarts^ though this is more commonly applied 
to the Latin alone. There is no mention made of 
Hebrew being taught ; though it is probable he was 
acquainted with that . language, as he attempted a 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures in rhym^ some 
Pigments of which have been transmitted to our 



L|4 ^^^^rtn^ufkfbkfW'fm'^-' 

:ieiniil&iy^iiti''drder to gh^ pltiM M the^Wdrlcff 6f>J4* 
i«ofi«cliNii^Augt(»titte; ' Hit ()rdfio)eiii^Mqrtj|;)i^ ^m« 

thematical and philosophical sciences is al93<llier^s«liJM 

"^jecbdf.eomiMildatlon^'CoMidbtftog tbera^e^in vAich 

beiived^ this' may be4:me; 'but tfaek^e.i9t;m»oti >lc)f 

sdsipttctiilg! that hns adnArers have been }to6 .etiddnd^ 

asstidinitAieir prauacsiOfthifl^aiinenM niiter Thege^ 

nnosity anjd ctnlarged viemrs jof « GtaaHw weM» 8<yi8)t«> 

ti^neoiTC, that thia school, was riot tappropf^Atedtdtiie 

mt of the sonviof the nobiiit^ aloile ; . bat tte: daftt- 

•diieft.df . the mtanest ratnky provided they disoor0ci^d 

^nlns^ had free adcess to * i t** > - WiKthd* it w^tr "Stth 

tionhiyi br fi^ilohired the courts h unciertddiu* Jmkttdg 

tliemHceessovsof Alcuin, dreto be reckoned' ihe ecfe- 

l^texi/Babaa amd John: Scot £ri^e«ie. >Thi^, tiktf 

Pajfrsiani schQiQ:l| cammencing witih ^erf smi^U'be^hilL 

airingSi gradually •ae<^ired sstrengthj* until^ f6*beeaMe 

tbejRiost ;celebfatedr:S0nitnairy' in tb6waild,vdntt4€n^ 

^da^;ltlpla4it£rpy wKkbalt Ihe others nmr^ or IcM^ibl^ 

lot^d^' t It , must be .xtomfefihed, horamvJifltf tlaill/tte 

ii|i^i)]B^inent» sBggecibcdby odiet simflariiUitiliilMvi^ 

afigMrd^d/bilBts ^hjdr csdentialljp tontribatednib' re»- 

In has beeaabeady observed^ thHt^ihaiiiiiii^enitticii 
Qqrithd QcAttitteiit: xReriQ : tM3 pM^t5r{)eBf;iipftidiiiifdife 
inQsibsiBAmtiy «ipied byiatt tUc ^Sootidivinviiwreitiei^ 
Xbit W49^ hosvie v^iV TODrer paDti^uRhrii]^ the . case! ^ with 
thoari^hidiiymrestiMisI»dantei«tiv>to^^ ^ 



betn-^xcctdmgfy^Wtit Vi^as Inl tfais wa$ialoiit> 
* Aey MWtM'iHaiatsiti thdr iisctepeildebcd^ 
tly resirt the atfcrdaohmentsiatid haatiKt^s oftiie^Eng* 
■ikh^r^Tft^ ^fotedtidn which the* Scots receiwd^from 
^Hi c^MJtU^i hid a (natural tat#ndy toK:emeiitthe two 
-natiooB; afad^^^oin the sujimor pn^resa i which the 
'SMnehihad ^iMck ia civiliaatioif, ia the arfii^: ilrtera« 
taiOf and^the aetlneesi it was ahndst impbastbte to 
'wnAd kkiitMio^l !undj besides, the founders of the 
other three universities had received the behefit of 
iheiog^ c^f ated in France. The reasons whi<ih pro* 
^Gcd a«:d]ffirt)ent arrangement iat the Coitege df 
^Edinfanrgl^ shall^ he explained afterwardi. ^ • > 
-^ The Ofrig^ of.die applicatioii of the; word C/ifvaeF* 
^kas^m Unixmsiitiff to a seminary of teorn tug, has 
•gi^ea fiae to' ^a*. variety of opknoos; r/Thd^ ancaedt 
Jiotie'.was ^tjiraris jGtmera/i?, evidently 4re£rrriiy|9 to 
that igieat^\arklty;of sUl9CCls.Bpoii3.whicb instmid'- 
tiow was <cdiifliuirioatedi .: Jo^ v^^Mlallt aehoolsi 
ith0 jooth and teight only dne^ m at most A Ifisry 
^ew tbflUKllit^ ofi lonrbkig; ;>Tbei scale upod^whi^h 
t^tbsfa toeinntedito j*:^i«M*e^extemhre) b^^ 
tenitf. h^undriBtiwid tktAt the^whol^ cfcroicr lof the 
adsncieaiaB^ftalight; cnr^dBfe-ldaat^Tthat a]i^iDp|Mirtutifiy 
it affardfi^itoishiyiwHo ^ diBpQ9e4'« txh^^eblnp^ With 
4he if i^alatkini' idi^^ilitiaiiide^v. td lie^nwle ae^iM* 
ed with ail the different departments of literature 
and science. ^ust.^^^ .♦> ./^ ^ i •• 
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The word tmherdtoi^ it has been, on the vAitt 
batad, affirmed^ originally signified a* cmapai^f or a 
iocieiy. It is used by Cicero^ but in an ac^ptstioli 
which has not the least allusion to a cmpamf. By 
ttnhersitas rerum^ it is evident he means the 
unipene ; and, in the barbarous Latin of the middle 
ages, the conceit of applying such an efHtbet to a 
seminary upon the largest scaler might to them ap- 
pear not unnatural.* The idea of a corporstidii that 
possessed spi^cial or exclusive privileges, never 
to have occurred when the appella);ion was first 
ployed. 

CMegium^ or College^ is also frequently employed 
to designate a seminary of Jearntngi or indeed an at* 
sociation or corporation of any kind All the lite- 
raty 'foundations in Europe were in some manner or 
another connected with the education of ecclc8ia»> 
tics, and if Qot endowed by, were under their snpev* 
intendance. Now, as an association of ngfiifar% 
that is, of monastics, who lived under a certun mk^ 
such as that of Augustin, Francis, or Dominic, were 
\said to live in a com^eitf , so, to a similar association 
of secuiarSf who were attached to no particttlar fn^ 
temity.of the Romish Church, the name of eoUege 
was applied, the bead of which was styled pnwost^ 
Thus, in England, the heads or presidents of Trinity 
CollegCi Cambridge^ and of Eton College^ are so 
nanfiedii The same waa formerly tlie case with Jth 

^DuCsDgcb Spdnisii. 



l^d to Trinity College, £dinburgb| which was 
fbuaded by Mary, widow of King James IL There 
were no fewer than twenty-six colleges of this 
kind in Scotland before the reformation ; besides^ the 
chief church in large towns was a coilegiate church, 
though not the seat of a bishopric. In short, the 
word coUege^ as it relates to university^ signifies the 
different bodies which compose it, or which are un- 
der its protection* ThuS| the universities of Oxford 
and CSambridge are severally composed of a great 
miinber of separate colleges ; but tliey coni^titute 
only two umoersiiies, — forming two great corpora- 
tiaaft : and, iu our own country, the two colleges at 
Aherdeea form only one university, though not 
linked so closely us to deserve that name in so strict 
a sense as those in England. Many other incorpo- 
rated bodies have adopted the name oi college f though, 
as a society, they have no connexion whatever either 
with any monastic institution or university. Thus, 
the Pope and his seveQty*>two Cardinals constitute 
what ]a called the Sacred Coljege : and, in our own 
country, we have the College of Justice, and the 
Royal CoUcges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



The Students divided into NaUom-^f the Faculty qf 
Arts — The Latin Language — The Greek Language 
— The Hebrew— Rhetoric-^Logic—Mathematics^r-^ 
Of the Faculty of Theolqgy-^The Canm Law-^ 
the Faculty of Lauh^The Ckil Law^^fti^ Food- 
ty of Medicine — Of the Origin of Degrees-^Bache* 
lor of Arta^^Master of ArtS'^Doctor* 

When we direct our attention to the various regu^ 
lations in almost all the European unirersitiesi the 
first thing which naturally attracts our attention is^ 
that the scholares^ or students, were divided into' 
what was technically called nations. The origin of 
this arrangement is involved in considerable obscurity » 
It is obvious that, ii> the registers of the names of 
students, it is absolutely necessary that proper desig- 
nations should be affixed to their names, to prevent 
confusion. When universities were few, and great 
multitudes resorted to them, it cannot admit of a 
doubt that this was indispensible. There was an- 
other reason, however, which at least rendered some 
similar arrangement highly expedient The majority 
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(of those \^ho repaired to Paris, Padua, Bologna, &c, 
Were foreignferd ; and, in short, constituted a group 
collected froni all the cit^iliised nations of the world* 
As the students universally constituted a part of the 
Corporate body, and had a voice in the election of 
dffice-bfearers, it wa^ iinpt)ssible to prevent feuds and 
rivalships from being introduced, by causes which 
itnplied either iteal or supposed grievances. It was 
of the utnfbst importiaiice (and indeed iht prosperity 
of^ the University was involved in it^ to keep thfe 
students in good humouf. In a fdreigii country; 
those who speak the same language, or ai^ of the same 
religion, of similar habits, add subjects of the same 
government^ naturally associate together, ind^ iii 
almost all eases,^ enter into the views of one another, 
and form combinations^ which the most strict vigi^ 
kmce caimdt prevent. SoiHething akin to this, be* 
sides the prtipriety of the things seems to huve giveh 
rise to this artificial distinction,* and to their being 
recognized as separate and independent bodies, en- 
titled to interfere in transacting the business^ of the 
iinivetBity; 

Itie number bdiatiom in different universities has 
been various. Thus^ in Padua, so famous for its 
Inedical school fbr so long a period, there were seven 
nations. 1. The Tuscan. S. Transalpine. 3. Ultra- 
marine. 4. Lombard. 5. Marchia Tarvisina. 6i 
Roman, f. Marchia Anconitana. This example^ 
however, Was seldom copied; and the most commoTl 
ftumber was four. The .university of Paris consisted/ 

B 2 
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1. Of the French natkm. 9. Of that of Pictrdy« 
S. Of that of Normandy ; an(l» 4. Of the German 
or English mttian. All the ScotUh ttnirertitiea have 
adhered to the same number, that of Edinburgh ea^ 
ceptedi which recognizes no snch di$tlnct]on ; be* 
tause its economy, which shall be afterwards parl> 
cutarly explained, is completely different from that 
of any similar institution, either at home or abroad. 
Thus, St Andrews is divided intO|-*-*]. Fifans. t. 
Angusians. 3. Lothians ; and, 4. Albans. The lat* 
ter comprehends all who do not belong to any of the 
other three. Glasgow into,---]. Clydesdale. 8«Tiviot« 
dale. 9. Albany ; and, 4. Rothesay. King^s Col* 
1^, Aberdeen, into,*^l. Marr. 8. Murray. 9« 
Angus. 4. Lothian. Marischal College the same, 
excepting that, instead of Angus, Buehan is substi-^ 
tnted. This is borrowed from the unireniity of Paris. 
And in King^s College, for example, the founder. 
Bishop Elphingstone, has expressly coni^rred the 
same privileges upon the natums as they enjoyed at 
Paris, &c. These were very ample. The)^ consti- 
tuted the faculty of arts; and each had a suffiragie 
in the general transactions of the university. They 
had a voice through their representative^' m*, as he 
was called, head, or procurator, in the election of idl 
the oflSce-bearers. The rector, syndic, procurator, 
and beadle, were elected by them ; and no part of 
the funds could be appropriated to any purpose 
wlMtsoever, without t^ieir sanction.. Their votes 
were required^ in Padua, faefere any dectoi could, 



9iceofdmg to the statutes of the university, read leo> 
lures upon any s«t]^ct» Id shorty the greater wm^ 
ber of the semifoaries on the Continent seem to have 
been farmed after the model of a pure rejiublici of 
which the rprofessors and offiee>4>earers were the exe* 
ciitive. Though, in the original establi3hment of 
the earliest of the univeF&ities in Scotland, it was 
intended that this example should be in a great mea* 
sure imitated, it was never fully carried into effect. 
At present, little more of the franchise of the nations 
is known but the name, excepting in the university 
of Glasgow, where a fragment of it is still retained 
in the election of a rector* Of the two extremes^ 
the best undoubtedly is, where the police or economy 
of the university is vested in its public functionaries 
or teachers, if they are supported principally by the 
fees or honoraries of tlie students. jBut if they are al- 
together independent,, it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent it from degenerating into the most insolent and 
vexatious tyranny. On the other hand, when the 
students possess such influeoce, it forms a complete 
antidote. to carelessness or indifference in the teacher, 
in the execution, of any duty he has to perform. His 
interest is^ in this case, united with his duty ; and 
the most powerful motives which can be addressed 
to the human mind, contribute to cherish that emu- 
lation, without which, excellence in any profession 
can never be attained. 

The nations^ as has been mentioned^ formed the 
faiulijf of arts» The word facultai is here used in a 
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sense very different from its acceptation in classical 
authors. It means a society or corporation. Thiis, 
in Scotland, we have the Faculty of Advocates^ Pacul^ 
fas Juridica; and those who practise the medical 
profession are, in common language, said to be of 
Xht faculty. From the first institution of European 
universities, the liberal arts seem to have been ac» 
counted to be seven, as the following hexameter 
(which every onp knows) indicates : 

Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Astra. 

That is, language or grammar, rhetoric, logic, arith- 
metic, music, and astronomy. 

Under the first were included the Latin, Greek, 
sometimes the Hebrew language, and a knowledge 
of the grammar of those languages. 

It has been already mentioned that, in the twelfth 
century, Latin was the language of the learned alone ; 
but as soon as education became an object of general 
attention, and was rendered necessary before certain 
professions could be exercised, the studies of youth 
were directed, in the first instance, to acquire a 
knowledge of it, and this sometimes in preference to 
their own vernacular tongue,— a circumstance not 
uncommon in some pf the continental seminaries at 
this day. 

Priscian was the text upon which the teachers, 
yrere enjoined to comment ; and it was their business 
|Q wake their pupils thoroughly masters of it. Hi^ 
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authors read in the class were^ for a very long 
period, selected with little judgment ; but» as a taste 
for learning begaa to revive, the works of Cicero^ 
Virgil, Sallust, were introduced. The levitiea and 
liceiitiousness of Ovid and Horace excluded tbem 
from being read. So attentive were the Parisian 
colleges to the morals of those entrusted to their 
care, that, even fo late as the commencement of the 
French revolution, every offensive expression, or 
indelicate allusion, was most carefully expunged 
from these authors, in the copies that were allowed 
to be used in the schools. 

To promote the study of Latin, or rather to render 
a knowledge of it indispensifole, the scholars were 
commanded to employ no other language in conver* 
satiou. Upon a breach of this, severe penalties 
were inflicted. But no plan that could be devised^ 
ever excluded a barbarous Latinity from those 
schools. It remained more or less in every one of 
them, until the sixteenth century ; and was chiefly 
encouraged by the barbarous dialect they employed^ 
and were obliged to hear, in their scholastic dispu* 
tations. This, together with the necessity of speak* 
ing it in colloquial discourse, before their taste was 
formed, or they were masters of the language, pre* 
vented them from ever acquiring a command . of a 
pure classical Latin style. They had, however,, au 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge pf it. 

No similar opportunity was afforded in regard to 
the Greek language. Until a very late period, the 
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study of it was unknown in all our European ook- 
leges ; but justice compels us to acknowledge^ that 
this defect ought not to. be ascribed to the eccie^as* 
tical rulers, because, as early as I SI], by a council, 
assembled at Vienne, in Dauphind, by Pope Clement 
V. various regulations were published, conteming 
the cultivation of this noble language. Among 
others, it was ordained, that professors of Greek 
should be established wherever the court of Ronie 
might happen to have its residence at the time, as 
well as at Paris, Oxford, fiologna^ and Salamanca. 
Each of these were to have two professors; one to 
give lessons to the students ; and the other to tran* 
slate into Latin the works of the Greek writers. 
But this wise decree appears to have been totally 
disregarded. Pope Nicolas V. who died in 145^ 
was a great patron of Grecian learning. He ool^ 
lected all the books in tba^t language whicb he 
could procure, and employed learned men, who were 
skilled in Greek, to translate them into Latin. It 
was not till 1458 that a public professor was establiab^ 
ed even at Paris; and in the German and Dutch uni^ 
versities it was much later. The taking of Constanii 
tinople, in 1443, may however be reckoned the en 
at which the revival of Grecian literature comment 
ced, in consequence of so many karned men being 
couipelled to take refuge in Italy, in order to savf 
themselves from the unrelenting cruelty of tbf 
Turk. They brought with them their language^ and 
the books in which so precious treasures were con* 
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tained. They formed inany pupils m Italy ; by 
whose means the literature of Greece wa3. quickly 
spread through Francei Germany, and the other 
Gountriet of Europe: so that^ in the course of a fevr 
yean, there wa$ no eminent seat of learning where 
it was not taught; and it was enacted, that no one 
filiottld be admitted to the study of the canon law^ 
without a knowledge of it. 

Betides Latin and Greek, there was also included 
under language tl)e Jint of the liberal arts, the He« 
brew tougn^ and sometimes the Syriac and Arabic 

The general ignorance which prevailed respecting 
the oriental languages appears very extraordinary. 
Some apology might, no doubt, be devised for those 
of the learned professions being uninstructed in 
Greek ; but, from the great number of learned Jews 
that flourished in the dark ages, who were spread 
over every country in Europe^ it is truly astonish- 
ing thflit curiosity should have been so late awakened 
to that veneraUe langus^g^ and in which the Old 
Testament Scriptures are vn^itten. The attention of 
the literary world was directed to the cultivation 
of Hebtew much about the same time as it waa to 
that of Greeks Abelard and Heloise were, in the 
twelfth century, the only persons who understood 
Hebrew ia Paris. But about the time when a Greek 
profimpfship was established there^ another for He- 
brew waa also fo^nded^ though with this difference; 
that it WM supported by the university, and not hj 
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the fees of the students alone. Arabic ww not ttugbt 
tiiri>575. 

Upon the whole^ the Latin, Greek, and HebreVp 
were what by way of eminence were called jtAc 
three languages. The two former, before the ro^ 
vival of letters, were not taught witk much taste. 
Little pains were taken to point out or> ta Hhv^ 
trate the beauties of the sentiment or expreraon 
in the classics ; and indeed, as has been* obieKTed 
already, the best authors for this purpose were, not 
selected. The chief aim which seems toJiave beea 
kept in view was, to communicate a knowledge of 
the principles of these languages, to ground the young 
students well in the ccmcord and government, witb^ 
out paying much regard to any thing else. For this 
purpose, the two Priscians, that is, the work itself 
and an abridgment of it^ were solely employed^ ibr 
the Latin. The grammars of Gaza and Laaparis eoiw 
tributed very much to the progress of a knowledge 
of Greek ; but that of Peter Ramus superseded all the 
others in the schools, both from the high reputation 
of the author, and from being composed upon a much 
more methodical plan. It was published at Parb 
in )5£7; and was quickly introduced into the othet 
European seminaries. 

The philosophy of grammar, or universal grannnaiv 
was totally disregarded in the schools, and compani* 
tively, until within these few years, seems never to 
have engaged the attention of modern philosopher 
in proportion to its importance. 
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It liBi beeii the diibjeot of dispnt^ whether, in a 
course of instruction at the university, rhetoric be 
logi^^'Odj^ to be taught first. This is a dispute 
qoHe *fi»reigtf to our purpote* It is, therefore, sufH* 
debt 'to aidd, ' thal^ in what university soever those 
tWo^ ARTS were -taught, the former had uniformly the 
jireeijdeiicc^. It presents objects much more inviting 
to youngs minds than dialectics: and, when pro* 
pertf'tfeeated, eloqtience, poetry, and just criticism 
em works of taste, are much more level to their capsk 
dty. The- noble monuments of genius, however, 
which Aristotle, DydHfisius of Halicamassus, and 
LoDginus, in the Greek; and Cicero, Quintitiatr, 
Horace And others, in the LatiD,«^were neglected 
by them ; so that this study, which is so alluring, 
wheA guided by sound principles of philosophy, was 
trented'in a manner so jejune, that, in a very short 
tittle, it was in a great measure slighted, and con* 
listed of Httle else than what the poet has described 
It to be^ when he says^*^ 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools, — Butlxh. 

1^ Study of rhetoric was also for ages disregarded!^ 
in consequence of an absurd opinion, that eloquence 
wa» the gift anf nature ; and that it was in vain for 
any one ta bestow pains in the prosecution of it^ 
•nlete the bounty of Providence had conferred it; 
Ittstmctioni therefore, became useless, both to those 
who had and to those who had not recehred this 
faleiit. 
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The troth is, diat, foir many caituriea, fogi<v w the 
art of disputatiotip as taught by Arii^totki oceufMd 
the attention of all who fioas^sed the ainbifcioii of 
excelling in the estimation of their contemporarki. 
This wa» the direct road to fame, whioh, in the 
esteem of generous minds, is far more valued than 
any acqui8iti6n whatsoever. The popularity of the 
Peripatetic philosophy is the nvost singular feature 
in the literary history of modern Europe ; and * its 
injurious effects have been o^ly partially rnnoved 
even at this day. In scnne schools and uoiversities^ 
the influence of the Stagyrite is as great as ever it 
was in tlie Lyceum at Athens. 

The fate of the philosophy of Aristotle presents 
as singular an instance of the versatility of .human 
affairs as can be well selected. During his lifetime^ 
lus reputation as a teacher was as high as any who 
ever discharged that honourable fiinetkm* If we 
are to credit the ancients^ his Msorks were more 
numerous than that of any ancient philooopher ; but 
their lot was singularly unfortunate. He left them 
by will to Theophrastus ; and after being in the 
custody of Neleus Scepsius^ the}* were transmitted 
to his heirsy who were totally illiterate. They sottf 
{lart of them to Ptolemy^ in order to he depastted 
in the libraxy of Alexandria ; hot when that nobk 
monument of literary fame and industry waa destfey* 
ed| they also perished in the dames. The works of 
Aristotle^ which were niot disposed of^ were buried 
or coQcealed in a cave, and were not diseovemi tm 
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diskmg fieii#d of one ^ftjAf«d^ «^^ 
Whether tkir ^ aeeomt 'im ^iHie^ or ^'uiit, 4r* is tverj^ 
obvimM'ClMit bli wicn^k^^DMlId not M to be tritMMl^. 
tsil%^ui^v4il a^veff itnpei^l md mtttUa)«^ 
iiotivi th«lMdiDg tlwt ApdUtoi^ Teiu§ empfaiyed^f #iv 
80M to^ tranMribe^ them* ^They were^« caivied ^iri^ 
Romeby Syliai* ' ^ >• 

rBat tbetimititafec) Mate {ti which they werefeund^ 
ddee not ^mn thtt cliief difficulty \t\ determining whw 
bie firMliar opitikmd were, of what precipe {Hati •of 
(Ailofli[^ising''he had prescribed to himsdfi' His^ 
worl<9 were' interpolated at the very firM transcript 
tton ; andy besidesi we know that both he and PlaAo 
pitr|»otdy concealed their doctrines under the ireil 
of oliecilre and enigmatkaManguage. It is reason* 
able «toc suppose that in this they copied the Egyp 
tia» prieati. « 

r^Tbe greater nuinber of Aristotle's works were 
eitkor lost) or ^negiected ; and the scliolaslic doctorst 
hf. a tlrange infistoation^ fixed upon tliat part of his 
phikMiphy which was the most uninviting, and 
firoBi :wUeh< the) least advantage was to be obunoed^ 
lit^ or 1 nothing was taught in' the achoola fdi ages 
but kts Logics^ or, as tliey weve sometiiMs called^ 
Dialectics. Any knowledge wliich they were abU 
te^aoqainrof ilia method was at first derived tknnsgh 
thmimMum of tsamlatioDs ; but, towards tbeea44if 
tkt. twelfth centuiyv Ewope was pat ia possession 
af him vorka.ta the origiaal^* which was' esteemed an 
1$ twaaare. From this period,: till almost 
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Qttc own tataea» he may be aaid to Jiave mgimit 
without a rival in every uniirertity in EtfiopOi i Thi 
greatest, men of the age^ the ma6t profcAimJ^acholai^t 
menof the most singuhur endowmentSi of the greaip 
eat acttteaess and qtddcness of piirt% > tivaiied eadi 
other, imd were proud of the employment of oomr 
menting upon, and attempting to render pkioi awl, 
3ilteUigible^ the obscure subtlettesi of Aristotie^ WHty 
pun^ned this study with the most unparalleled pe9S«<< 
Ireranee, and exhausted every artifice wUch 4he Bwalr: 
uncommon talents could invent, in order to reoottctfat 
the phihsppher (for this was the name by whicbtiit 
was now known) with himself^ a thing impraoife* 
cable, Knd to explain abstruse reihiements^ to wfaiek 
it is probable he annexed no ideas* When this jaii' 
gon \tras first introduced, it was done with diffideoiee 
and modesty ; but no sooner was it found that ife wasr 
equally lidapted to the defence 6r refutation of tmth 
or error, than the toB6 of the doctors sustained 39 
most material change* The whole circle of :tfae^ 
sriciences Wtts made to give way to the mood and "Ar 
giipe of this artificial and self^sufiicient systottr; .^bm 
laws of nature were pretended to be explained by it;^ 
and, IB shorty no intellectual phenomena^ no tcuti^^ 
wiiether moral, matbematicat, or physical, it rwa^ 
affirmed, could be ascertained withovt the aid ^rf 
diafectics and the analytical method. < The hdrndagft 
and thraldom' under which it kept the huma&'mtnd^ 
affid the European universities in paitkmiai^ is inltiir 
to be regrotted^-as it wasbyfar the most fohnliaWt' 
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bf^pointit'With which science/and cot»e(|uently the 
best interests 'of mankind, hare had to struggle m 
these latter ages of the world. The Scotish schools 
wete eqtially attached to this mode of reasmiing' 
with thrircontemporary institidtionsi The only op^i 
position to Aristotle^s philosophy which was made 
when it was att its zenith of reputation, and that it 
worthy of being mentioned, was attempted by the 
celehiated Peter Ramus, about the middle of the 
Mtlcenth century. The influence of the church and 
the aniirersity of Paris together crushed it in the 
iMid; but his Institutimts Diakctka produced a very 
iXmsiderable effect in about a century afterwards^ 
and materially aided Gassendi, Locke, and others, 
to pave the way for a more sound and rational lo* 
gic ' 

The other four liberal arts were in general littl^ 
regarded in the schools. Individuals no doubt ap« 
peared occasionally, who, by the mere force of natu* 
ral abilities, and a strong predilection for such stu« 
diei^ maide uncommon progress. But they seldom 
succeeded in communicating to their pupils a si« 
milar relish for these sciences. Arithmetic and 
geometry comprehend the whole of mathematical 
science : the former being quantity numbered, and 
the ; kitter quantity measured. A very short space 
wa9«Uotted^ or nther a very slight degree of atten- 
tkm' was geiiermliy paid to either ; and, even in our 
British unifersitics, the greater number of the ma«^ 
tkMMUitical chairs have owed their foundation to the* 
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benefictions of indiTiduals who themsdres were piXH 
ficieties in the science^ and were of course awafe.of 
its great importance. Professors of music were also 
established, whose business it was to teach this art; 
and| so late as the foundation of King's Coltege^ 
Aberdeen^ it was expressly enjoined to be taught 
there. But here, as well as in other places^ it was 
principally confined to the art of chanthig the ser- 
rvice of the church. Their system of physics was 
equally confined within narrow bounds ; and I have 
little doubt that, under astronomy, the idle study of 
astrology was included. It is certain^ however^ that 
Aristotle's astronomy was taught ; and that any thing 
which bore tlie least resemblance to a just theory of 
the heavens, was altogether exploded* 

The period appropriated for initiating students in» 
to the knowledge of these liberal arts» was varied at 
different times. All the universities did not adopt 
the same plan. In Parisi for example, the course 
prescribed, originally extended to five years. In the 
sixteenth century, the term was reduced to three 
years and a half; again to two and a half; and the 
last regulation upon that subject, confined their at- 
tendance only to two years. In Oxford, on the 
other hand, before any one can be proposed as a can* 
didate for the lowest degree in arts^ he must have 
attended four years, or sixteen terms; and a period of 
three years must intervene, before he can be promot* 
ed to that of Master. In Cambridge, it is necessary 
Xo have attended nine complete terms, before any. 
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one 4mi .obtain the .degree of fiachdor of Arts. In 
Scodandi Aheocdmacy course is . from > three to four 
5«ars. * Whatarer the number of .terms migbt be 
dmkig ^jifhich attendahee M^ras enjoined, previous to 
dMaip^ng a idtgiiBei '^re can be no doubt thai the 
lohirf stress Was {tlacjed upon dialectics, aod that the 
tKaminations principally turned upon their know* 
le^jie 4)f the school Jogic. 

Itrbas'been i^emarked above, that the ohief design 
in €8tablidiBg universities Was, to afford the means 
<if iaitrttcticm to ecdtesiastics, or to pixnnote the study 
of theology. The faculty of arts, stricUy speaking, 
oonatitutod the foiiodatimi of the institution, as it 
Wm necessm^y, in the first instance, to have gone 
tlirou^ the pneparatory studies belonging to it, and 
which we have enumerated, before they could be 
admitted as membeif^ of any of tlie other faculties. 
Xhese were three,^*-^Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

Tlie manner in which theology, the most interest- 
ing of all sciences;, was taught in tlie European se« 
minaties, was not the most auspicious to its progress. 
Upon a very superficial view, it wiU be perceived 
tiiat »tke principles and the history of religion include 
the whole compass of tlieologieal study. The former 
ere contained in the Scriptures ; and the latter, part- 
ly in tb^ same writings, and in the works of ecclesi- 
nrtical authors, who could lay no claim to inspira- 
tion. During the earliest stages of the existence, of 
tmvversities, 'we have seen^ that inttmetion in the 
languages in which 'the sacred volume is composed. 

Vol. I. . Q . 
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formed no part of their disciplina The authoritativt 
decree of the church had indeed rendered this aknort 
totally uaekssy when it declared what is caUed the 
Jjatin Vulgate equally inspired, and ^ equal autlSorH 
ty^ with the originals. But schools of divinity had 
existed only for aTery short time^ when the method of 
acquiring a knowledge of it became quite diffierent 
from what one would have concluded to have be^i 
natural and obvious. From the period when schods 
oSl theology were first instituted, it does not appear 
that much regard was paid to the decision of Scr^ 
ture. The art of criticism had not been applied - to 
profane authors, with whose language they wese 
better acquainted than with the . idioms of the orien* 
talists. Hebrew literature was in its infancy; and 
its high importance, in interpreting both the Jewidi 
and the Qiristian Scriptures^ had not yet beenr ob- 
served. There were various other reasons which 
gave a different direction to their plan of studying 
theology, which, how interesting soever in itseHv 
were we to attempt a /^//explanation of it, would 
lead to a digression too long for our present purpose* 
It is necessary, however, to observe that, immediate* 
Jy succeeding the apostolic age, a great variety of 
jites and ceremoiiies were from time to time intro* 
jduced into the church* In every great society, there 
mu^t be persons whose talents, acquirements, sitiia* 
tion in life, or other circumstances, give them lul- 
vant^iges above ot ers. ^ In the hbtoiy of the Chris- 
tian Church, these were called Fathers. Whetheir 
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this hoaourable appellation was applied to them from 
the auperiority of their iatellectual or moral qualifi* 
catioost or from both, need not be inquired. In 4 
short time^ however, their writings were in so high 
estimation, that they were held not only as desetv* 
ing of equal reverence with the inspired code^ but 
their authority practically decided every question 
which either respected the doctrine or the discipline 
of the church# 

Jerome had at a very early period afforded an ill* 
stance of diligence in acquiring a knowledge of the 
languages in which the inspired code is written ; 
and, at die same time, gave the example of tlie ap- 
plication of the principles of criticism, in order to 
arrive at a just interpretation of what it contained. 
But though the church found it necessary to avail 
themselves of his labours^ in adopting his translation, 
and authoritativdy declaring it to be equally entitled 
to respect with the originals, yet, by some fatality, 
few seem to have been disposed to pursue the same 
path; and, indeed, until the appearance of Eras- 
mus, his critical writings were rather esteemed as 
hostile to the established doctrine of the church* 
During the long period which intervened between 
the times when these two illustrious men flourish^ 
ed, the schools of theology were in the lowest 
state of degradation. In the twelfth century, 
Peter Lombard published his book of Sentehcdf 
which consisted of extracts from the writings of the 
Fathers, without any regard to methodical arrange* 
ment. He also attempted, in the same work, the 

cS 
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itdle enterprize of reconciling their very discordant 
opinions. The teachers of theology were for a very 
long period contented to comment upon this work, 
which, from its very great popularity, altogether 
superseded the necessity of studying the Scriptures. 
At last, however, the Aristotelian logic M«as intro- 
duced into the schools of divinity, and succeeded in 
totafly supplanting Lomhards 'admired perforinance.* 
It was this last method wliich was popular when aH 
the Scotish universities were established ; and, ind^,^ 
it retained its authority for a long time after. 

Teleology, strictly so called, included under it the 
doctrines or speculative opinions of the Christian 
system as taught in the schools. There was, how- 
ever, another branch of theological study, which, in 
process of time, was cultivated with greater ardour, 
as it paved the way to the hig^st ecclesiastical and 
civil offices which could be obtained. This was the 
canon law. The former referred principally to what 
was esteemed to be the defenceof the orthodoxy of the 
church ; and the latter regarded its discipline, or an il- 
lustration of those rules or canonswhich the church had 
declared to be the only infallible standard of church 
government sanctioned by Christ, his Apostles, and 
their successors. In so compact, and yet in so com- 
plicated, a machine as that of the Romish hierarchy^ 
this part of the system was really of greater import* 
ance towards its support, than a regularly digested 
code of doctrine to be believed. The Church of 
Rome seem to have been fully aware of the hazard 
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which accoBipaiiied the puUicatkn of cer^n dog>- 
mBB, as alone received by them. Their aim was to 
leave that uodecided ; and as it was considered to be 
of little coDsequoice what the opinions of the comr 
munity were, provided that the miegritg of the 
church was maintained, they were more anxious to 
assert the necessity of complete uniformity in regard 
to ecclesiastical authority or disciplinep than to any 
thing else. Thus, Bossuet's defence of the principles 
of the Church of Rome, is nearly as different from 
that of Bellarmine as protestantism is from popery. 
The cause caii be easily assigned. A man of his 
learning and genius could not fail of being fully 
aware, that arguments which were esteemed irresist* 
ible in former ages, would have appeared altogether 
ridiculous at the time he wrote. No relaxation, 
however, of this kind ever took place in tlie system 
of the canon or ecclesiastical law. This was found* 
ed upon precedent ; was a law of their own creation ; 
and no change consequently could be ever attempted 
by a good son of the church. 

It was not until the twelfth century that an at* 
tempt was made to reduce this complex code of 
ecclesiastical law into a system. Gratian, a monk of 
St Felix of Bologna, in Italy, was the person who 
first attempted this enterprize. Various opinions 
have been entertained with respect to the ability, 
and even the fidelity, with which Ills work is ex* 
ccuted* There can be no doubt, however, that the 
time of its publication was exceedingly opportune. 
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and that it gave a neve direction to the rtudies 
of ecclesiastics. Those Scotish universities which 
were founded before the reformation, were originally 
endowed by private individuals, who were church- 
men. It % therefore, not suprising if, in the ar^ 
rangement wUch was mad^ particular regard was 
had to the canon Icpw* According^, in Glasgow 
College, and in King^s College, Aberdeen, the founders 
were very minute in describing this part of the 
course. The change which took place at the refor- 
mation, completely superseded the necessity of «tudy* 
ing it; and as the university of Edinburgh was 
founded posterior to that period, it is natural to con« 
elude that no similar arrangement would be con* 
sidered as necessary. At the time of its foundation, 
few lectures were delivered upon the canon law m 
protestant seminaries. The abolition of this system 
was justly esteemed as essential to the progress of 
reform as opposition to speculative opinions. 

The influence which the wonderful destiny of 
the Romans had upon the European nations ^vas 
very great. Their language, as has been already 
stated, was taught in all European seminaries of 
learning. This was a proof that the works written 
in that language, whether religious, poetical, or phi- 
losophical, maintained a superiority which was un- 
rivalled. The Roman law was reduced to a system * 
and how much soever the different opinions of coa^ 
petent judges may be respecting its merit, yet it 
cannot b? denied, that of all the codes of law which 
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hwe ever .been published by a great nationy the 
Justinian code certainly deserves the preference. An 
allusion is not only made to tbet philosophical prin* 
ciples upon which it is^founded, but to the great 
good sense that pervades the whole, ^nd to its .^ 
plicability to the general order of hiunan Affair^ 
Its adoption, however^, was very , different in thai 
Emopean states. In Roman Catholic countries it 
obtained universal sway, unless when circuwst^nceSf 
which we have not time to explain, prevented its 
operation. . 

This is not the proper place ,to examine at any 
length the more immediate causes of the very ge- 
neral popularity of the Hom.an law throughout 
Europe. The sway which that ipamense fabric of 
human greatness possessed, was greater than Ihat of 
any nation whose history has been transmitted to us# 
The vulgar notion, that there were no copies in 
Europe of the Justinian code, until they were acci- 
dentally discovered at Amalphi, in 1133, is attested 
by no satisi&ctory evidence. That this discovery 
produced the effect of bringing it into public notice, 
must be admitted. The Roman law was taught at 
Constantinople before that period ; and though we 
have no records which .settle the real state of the 
case, yet it is probable that the governments of 
Europe were fully prepared for its reception; and 
that this was the chief cause of the great, influence 
which it so speedily acquired. 

The lectures delivered upon the civil law origi« 
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nially consisted in causing the stwients explain tbp 
Institutes and the Pandects ; a mode still adopted iB' 
some seminaries* fiy degrees, however^ attempts* 
were made to reduce the Roman law into a systeni^ 
though it required a long course of years before thia 
was^ accomplished. Irnerius, a German> who had 
studied the civil law at Gonstantinopie, was the per-' 
son who was appointed by the emperor to review 
the Justinian code ; and, from the ability with wbicb 
he executed this difficult task, he acquired the name 
of '^ LuQcrna JurisJ^ He first taught at B(^ognai 
then at Angers, at Orleans, and at Paris. In a very 
shoiit time, the study of the civil law became ex-> 
ceedingly popular ; and, m those Scotisb universitiea 
which were founded before the reformation, the study 
of it formed a part of their original constituljonw 
All the founders had studied law at Pari»; and 
Bishop Elphingstone, who founded King's College^ 
Aberdeen, had taugH it there with great reputa^ 
tion for six years. The achool of Edinburgh was, 
fox a great number of years., without an^ establtsli- 
nient of this kind. No records are knowfi to exist> 
from which it can be inferred who first preleeted 
upoui or in what university lectures were first given 
upon Roman law in Scotland. It is probable tl>at 
Glasgow university has the superior claim. 

The institution of a medical school in the Euro* 
pean seminaries is more difficult to trace than that 
of any of the other faculties ; and it was also longer 
|^e£pre it arrived at that perfection to which they ha^ 
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attameiL The e&riiest notice which I have been afato 
to discover of any pMfessor of medidne being ap* 
poittttd in Scotland, is in Glasgow, in }637.^ Ift 
seems however to have been merely a nominal office^ 
smd that no regular courtse of lectures was delivered 
upon thsit science for a very long time after. The 
medical school in £dinhurgh is of a very modem 
date^ notwithstanding the high reputation to which 
it has now so deservedly arrived* 

The origin of degrees, as they are called, in the 
European universities, is involved in great obscurity* 
pifierenee in rank and station is indispensibly requi^ 
site to the very existence of every well cons^iituted 
society ; and this distinction is no less, necessary oi^ 
convenient in associations composed of literary men,, 
than in any other. It is to be presumed, that ori^ 
ginally those marks of distinction were intended as 
public testimonies of the success with which they 
had prosecuted their studies. The first degree conr 
ferred upon diose who aspired to, and were consider** 
cd as deserving of, academical honours, was that of. 
bachelor, or bwcaUmreus. Many different opinions 
liave been entertained, and much learning displayed,* 
iti order to explain the origin of this name. Some 
have had fcoourse to the name of a well known 
officer, who attended knights in the field of battle^ 
and carried a staff, tlie insignia of their office; 
whilst otfaem, with greater probability, have deriv- 

f Statbtieal Aec. vol. xxi. p. M. 
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€d it fit>m the lamd whiclv frnia l^c^Mrliei»t aoti^ 

ifttty, formed the. ohaplet of the .¥icta»^</iqt thiB^ 

gtmes. It it at: leert certtin that JemwUiiiWiu. 

origmelly applied to these who took tbeif ,deKna(j»: 

ia Scotland } from wliich it ia pretui])e4i(iti QW}^ Jn% 

fidrly infimcdi ^at the iatler etyimolpgy idithQ;i»»i^ 

oofDcct PerhepSi at theeariiec^rioilsAf 4)NHWliW!^ 

hiiahmeiit. of th^ Sodtiah > lemmarie^ it , m^bVf ^ 

coatomary to take this degree; lHit» fromi timis liniiper. 

Boritl^ it lias been altogether negfectecL Iflit^^ 

English vand foreigo univeraitiea, Jjn^woyfiVy.if. ^A^U) 

ooQtimiea to.fhe< the custom to. paas aa bofMfT^ 

tnd^in the reguhir courae»;itis cpv^ideied as #ip ia^ 

dispeaaible step towards beiog advanced tc^ tbiaj( pj^ 

master and doctor* , Aneieatly, the hacbe)oir ^d:(^ 

Oliver a course of JeekureSi under tlie . sMp^iii^epdf; 

mce of a doctor, before 2 he rcould he admitted, t,^<l 

that honour. Thus, tlie economy of aa univeir^ity 

ifsvmbled ><that of every other cm'pcHi^ofi ; ..thci 

kichdor m^t be.. called ;the apprentice and. jthft 

doctor the master* .j •..:.. ..!j -•= 1,. ,tr 

I The next regular step was that of licentiate -a$( it « 

is called in most universities, but in .Oxford' yindijn 

eomeothereit is stiled InciptWp\^!^^Xr^nmx»f!ii^\ln• 

mpUr in FacuUatc Artium^ &e. . Fkofli the most ai^i 

dent times^ no perscm was perotflted to. leach, or to 

give instruotious in any art or scienoe^ < / wkbout ap*- 

plying for and obtaining a. licence toido so frooir 

those who wei'e freemen of the incorporation^ if I 

may use such an expression^ .Thia was unifonolyu 
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^ eatei firamdle inetiiegt'iiiecfaaaidEd trade to those 
wiiciil wete -eiteMied ts the most faonoarable ani 
kmned j^tc^dasMuu The degree of iicentiate ia akm 
getbtrisupersed^ in the Scotirii coflej^s^ for a very 
obndUB reaMf. ' The pro^sort perfiirm the whoie^diiH 
ty of teatffallig ; but inOxIbrd s^d Ganibridge^. whenr 
tM office of a prafeftsdff is merely aon^mal^ uniesi 
there t^kisted an order of licenttaCes^ or somethiilg sh 
n^r; the studeifts could ha^e no opportunity of be^' 
itfgf ttught any t^ing, the whole busmess of teachings 
(#ith ^d or th¥ee • exoef>ttbn«) being committed >tb 
peMMttt Mrho, by the stattutes of the nniyerstty, am 
not obliged to ddiver leetureai The number of years 
which must inten^ne between ' being promoted to 
d^t'of bachdk)r and thitt of licentiate depended up* 
on the flK»lty to which t^ csmdidate was^ attached^ 
Thus, dt'OxfiM-d, in the £scul^^ of arts it is tkreo 
yearsi in inusic five, in civil law, medicine and 
theology, fimr* years. Licentiate in divinity is ntiHk 
letaiiied in the Church of Scotland, and applied .tA 
those who are allowed to preach, but have not beab 
^dnined^^ ^The Royal Society of Physicians .also 
bftve licen^tttes. ' . - t >• 

*AfteFi the student had obtained the honour of facN 
ing a bsMlielor and licentiate, he looked forward to 
bebOttiO mt»Ur. four years was the ordinary time. 
wirich ela^^ed, imt this waa reckoned from the day 
that he- took fhia bachelor's .decree. Beibre. the^ 
rfformiU^oi|,^'wlien the power of the church, was ab^» 

soluCojf^Md her injunctianascrupuloQaly obeyei^ no 

» ■ 
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one was allowed^ even in ordinary diacoiiiBe, to» a^ 
dress another by the name of master^ unleis he had 
received from an university this academical honour. 
The last and the highest distinction which could 
be obtained was that of doctear ; and to this rank it 
was the summit of the ambition of the aaembeiii of 
the university to aspire. |t was originaUy wida'* 
stood, that those upon whom this honourable title 
was conferred, were to be employed ia teaehing tbe 
peculiar science in which they had proceeded 'M 
doctors. But in a short time it was esteemed aa 
merely honorary, and the laborious duty of io^tnict-^ 
ing others was no longer bindings 

Though the names bachelor, licentiate, loaster, and 
doctor, were indiscriminately applied to alt tbje fa- 
culties, yet some had the precedence of others. The 
order generally adopted was, music, law, medicine^ 
and theology ; the last being always CQ9sidere4 as 
a degree superior in dignity to. the rest, partly ii^ 
consequence of the infinite importance of theology 
to the best interests of mankind^ but principally, I 
believe, at its original institution, because it was th^ 
invention of priests, who engrossed ail civil and ec- 
clesiastical power, and who were anxiously desirous 
to exalt their own above every other orden We 
may remark, before we conclude this part of our 
subject, that similar distinctions have existed in 
every nation where literature has been cultivated 
even in the most imperfect degree. In India they are 
« still to be found; and we know^ from the inspired 
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writingSi that the similar title of Rabbi was greedily 
coveted by those who affected to be the learned 
among the Jews. 

On some occasionsi pow^r was deputed to the 
Pope's legate to confer degrees. Similar authority 
was given to the Jesmts ; and we know that, in 
England^ the Archbishop of Canterbury has a right 
to do the same. 



- ■ 
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Of the ChanceUor of the Unvoersity — Rector— PrmcH 
pal— Dress of the Students-^Privikges qf Students^ 

There are in all the universities which were foumli- 
ed before the reformation various office»bc&tersy 
which are unknown in that of Edinburgh. In ioit- 
tat ion of Paris, the other Scotish Colleges have a 
Chancellor, who is publicly recognized as the bead 
of the university ; and although he in general inter- 
feres little with its economy or police, yet Ins pfpca^ 
liar function regards the proper administration of 
whatever is connected with its prosperity. He is in 
most cases a man of rank and fortune ; and, as (|ucb| 
he has it in his power to protect the rights of the 
body when they are invaded, and he is genenil/ 
contemplated as a patron. 

The Honourable the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
hold the office of ChanceUor, and are its patrcms« 
Out of their number, the third Bailie is always chosen 
College Bailie, who may be called Vice^hancellor* 
In both the English universities, an office-bearer 
under the same name, and who has similar duties to 
perform, exists. These are, taking charge of the 
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funds of the college,— directing the repairs which 
the haildings may require,-^providiDg accommodt* 
tion for the professors and students in the lectuiie^ 
rooms, as well as for the library, — and, in general^ 
whatever relates to the interests of the university. 
The Magistrates cannot interfere with its internal 
discipline^ further than regulating the fees or hono* 
raries to be paid to the professors, and the small 
ai^ai^ cohtribution to the library. Their patnn»-^ 
age^' however, is great. They have the appointmeiit 
of seventeen professors, besides the principal, libm^ 
ilatt, Jamtot, add tinivMFSity printlefr; ^ «» 4 

' Tbt RMSior may be viewed as their deputy ; and 
iiideedi in some universities, he is called vice^chaiH 
cellar. No public functionary is now known: fe^ 
lkl» name'ki Ediobut^glu This^ however, was ndt 
always 4hb tsiHi ; for we are informied,* ^' that afttir 
^Jh Rbnock had Jaureat the first classe, he betook 
^ bkti^eif td'llie general inspection of the coUedgi^^ 
• ^ikUr tW titled principall and rector.*' At what 
^tht f fti^^iifficie weht into desuetudier 'Cannot now be 
mcetisAaM*' Indeed, it is only the tmrne of the 
itbUt tllar4it8'gbiie iiito disiise ; for the Principal b 
legally invested with the-powtrr of dischal*ging all 
tite'^iithftof lector/^So that th« imly differences 
Wbkh^oeclir ^t#<ften the constitutioif of Edinbui^ 
md'Hiesiater unive^itiM ar^, tliac the Principal ntdd 
fiectur-tfrrvnited in the ssme persotii aoic^- cons^* 
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quently, that an annual election does not take place 
as in the others, but, 14ke the principality, i& held 
during life. This will apjpear to be yetf pLun, if 
we examine what are the particular duties annexed 
to the office of rector in other universitieSk lliese 
chiefly consist in superintending the public iexhibi* 
tions, whether made by the students or professors; 
in having an inquisitorial power over both ; .and pos»^ 
sessiug authority to exercise it as his prudence may 
direct. It is his province also to take care that 0€MkI 
be promoted to academical honours but such as 
are of good character and competent learning, and 
that the contumacious, seditious, and distutbors of 
the peace, be severely punished, and, if obstinate, isx* 
pelled. These^ and such like, are the duHes which 
the rector has to discharge in other universities .; and^ 
in the university of Edinburgh, the Principal is now 
invested with every one of them. Thus, the disci* 
pline of this university is as efficient, as prompt in its 
execution when necessary, as that of any in Europi^* 
In former times, however, the rectorate of theiod;- 
lege was sometimes held by the professor ckf divinity 
and various others. In I626, '^ Mr Andrew Ramsay, 
*Svho, these six years by past, had sustained thd 
'^ burthen of the rectorat of the colledge (which he 
'* acknowledged to have betsn but an empty tide) 
''and profession of divinity, dimitted the rectorat 
** and profession."* The professor <if divinity is still 

* Crawf. p. 10& 
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Mib'ifn&iioipd { anct; in the ^absence of the primar;^ 
lhroq^iiiidJ9f}>08ittoii or any ether causci presides at 
the ihedtib^r of the Senates Academicus* I-rhave 
Hdt'befen aUe to discdwr any Instance of. thl^ rectorate 
heiv^ ^eoxqoxued with any other, ^^rofisssorshiptfaaa 
th^ df '4livintty» 

: - Bendss holding the office of rector^ the principal i^ 
dso^ ejt qfflchf primcwim professor of dii^'m and, ao* 
dording'to .the constitution of the college, may deliycor 
ibetures^oii iheolofi^y whenever he chooses, without 
encfoacfaiog upon the province of his coUeague* The 
same is the case in Glasgow. From which it niay> 
be id^Brred/ that none can properly bold the ofHcd of 
priaeipal in either of these colleges but an ecclesiaa* 
toB. i Seiatiely as tlie induction of tlie celebrated Dc 
Bobertson, the practice was not discontinued .He 
QCcasidllaUyidciiveFed afew discourses- in*the oommoit 
haH ^shortly after he entered upon his office ; but sooa^ 
rdinquisliedythe task ; and, during his long presidency^ 
iwver wevived tti probably because his- good sense 
sofUgMed to fhim, that fthougfa hehad a constitatibnal 
rig^itq do ao^ ii was pladngbis^ colleague in an awk^ 
ward situation. :<w 

The principal Convenes, as has been already hinted^ 
and presides at all the public meetings x)f the univer4 
stty.- It is he who, with the ooncurrence of his col* 
leagues^ confers degrees; Though it is not necessary 
that he should be present at the private examinations^ 
yet, m the presence of the faculty to which the can* 
didate appliesi he publidy performs the ceremony* 
Vol. I. o 
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3ioGe the foandation, the office of princlpail.liaMlvijri^ 
bee& coajoined \¥ith that of minister of the. di||^iv > 
.. .The professors and students are divided :iiitO:thB9e 
faculties. 1. The Literary^ 2. The MedieaL. . S^Tlir 
Theological faculty. Each of these is competentolja^ 
hold meetings independent of the othersi; biit Jthe^ 
students can take no share in the transactioii .ef .lih^ 
pflublic or private business of the uniyersit^^ imle«ft 
tbey be parties concerned. This is the proirince of 
the three faculties when assembled, together « with: 
the principal ; and these constitute the Seoatus Aos^ 
demicus; - ■? 

\ The. salaries of the principal and ptofessont are*^ 
smaller than those of any university in. Scotfamd; 
and perhaps the great celebrity which it has so long 
maintained may in a great measure be ascribed to* 
this. All the other institution^ are endowed- witk 
land, which, from the rapid progress of impfoi^ementii 
particularly of late- years, has augmented thejr ifi« 
eomes very much; but it nf^ay be made a subject of 
doiftbt^ whether it may not relax the exertions. of tbe 
teachers. The late General Keid has lefta ivery.largt 
Sum to the university for a special purpose; imi^ ii»: 
it ist liferented by bis daughter^ it has not yet eoaie 
into operation^ 

The .necessity of exertion, combined with i^ looaL 
advantages, has long rendered Edinburgh uniyerai^ 
by far the most prosperous in Scotland. 

The bursaries are few in number, and of very little 
value. They are chiefly in the gift of the Town 
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^EiteAkcH fy tut ^«et«ral*« in the hatids * rf iprivate ^ift«> 
<ifVtftitaI&}**'7^he tiiihesodf the benefactors toi the tm^ 
varsity, together with their dotiations, were {ornteH^ 
tacited id the beHrrngbfrraU kt the commeiiceafeiii df 
MektjF tdltdflbn; Thib «had been long absrndmbd. ' ' * '^ 
.' The »bst bairbaroiis' isiWell as the mbs^td villain 
tttfioas." havci t (d tHCONf eited* gritat |>artialit5r ' tb IhM "^[leutK 
)ticiilM.dT!9ssi to which they ihave been ' ^cUstdni^ 
1jbcaii9titutes^>ene bf.the most clistingoishing^ibslrlt^ 
hf ^liicbpone'trib^ofnien differs from tmother. Td 
the dvilafad eisckr^iustical mlers arb, iti ^mbst inf4 
stanceis, appit^nafced; peculiar garbs, by Which tbf^ 
tire easily recognized. . They are ihe^ insignia of theii^ 
ofiibe'ii and tlk> right of wearing them) is supposed '^ 
add dignity td their official rank and eharac^t^ 
Among some nation^, the same form of dresi has cHn^ 
tinued to ekisc from the remotest anticjuity ; ktid; 4tt 
this rbspeet^ : those of- Asia. afFdrd a ^iiktn^ cbntr^ 
to those of Europe; fiiit, levbn in this western paft) 
ef tbt.wbrld; hsstancei- have ocbui-re^ in ^hich tfie 
gMat body of> tlie people httretbeen ftiS tenacious <df 
Battonal' cusrtbmsas they ^ver'wer^in the east Of 
this fche Komans afibrd a most remarkable illustra^ 
tioQ ; and they were more partictrlar fesfiectihg wear^ 
ing the gown or toga .than' any btlieir * psLrt of theii:^ 
dress; ' They were proud of beitig Called the g^ 
idgMa; :8nd were carei>'ul alWftys td atrpeaf in pufbHtf 
in the /Dgra. None wt* re pi^rmifttti to #ear it txcept^ 
ing Roman citizens. Under the emperors, however^ 
the gown was much disused^and was eUitfly wofm bf 

©a 
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onitMSt offbyithbftt whose) profession' was tliafcdf/ltur 
Umt and who had occa8km'<to address [iubUciaasiefllH 

'!(>TfaepOuniaters of religion tihave^ in ^11 (ageawnl 
nations^) -beitairtvery^atl^entii^ toiadh^te to^tke^kinSBf 
babtti tiF.hich distinguiiahed their :ordeh ^v4« tdolse- 
^pumee. ^ of the: > sacred lurtiae of ithdr leffioe^i sanccUy 
itM anoexed : botih toe their persons and gani»Mte$ 
anfl^ ' b}f degress, h became a . n^ten ^£ <te grescteit 
importance that, no innovatba.<whktev4r^xMld 1^ 
permitted to be adopted in the sacdrdotal 'ihabtti; 
T'his is ^eJl vknoirn to haive ibben) tl^e case jn the 
Church of Roraei from whom liieirnriims monastte 
wders in that oomnsttaton derived the fitihion of their 
pepuliar dresdk :'. '■ ^i : >-* 

Antony a Wood says^ that the . students^ itfae 
Vliiversity of Oxford wore.a particuiardress in^.the 
flays of Alfred at leaat^ if it wasiDotcotiimbQ^before;^ 
hut that it ts certain that xhb cawly tuhrc of<:gomi^ 
and mantle^ were then /used by academioiansy Id 
appears from many paintingsi on windo%nS| sealsjuan^ 
^tber relics of antiquity^ which existed in bbitiane: 
The gowJWwaSf similar in shape tx> that of'theiSen^ 
dictine monks ;; aad he seems to be of opinion, that 
it was borrow^ from tlieiki. ;Qnly blacfc goigrns 
W^re permitted. The sleeves :<wene,looseri It was 
\tf ed by almost aih members of universitiea-*; vyeb>hi 
allows thait tliey differed in; several : respects ikm 
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iJ^MMir tfaiit ftwnie^r.tni|Kl0yed> jGky»ffir of rdificreirib 
cptoorft. began to ^lNr<>»tiodttcedi.kitiond!ie. £iigUthr 
miiversttiesr before lamlfs time^. but were iHAerdJksteil 
b]r . tfoe^. express command lorf his Majesty ^^probabl^. 
<llat ibe^vbole drest might be mote untfofnu ;- 

.: UDiv^fsiiies were privileged places;.- and so^ ndff 
Mvrae, ^were the stodeiBrts; tit was absolutely neccspi^ 
saiyHlnrt: the candidates: for 4 degree hi thenQiMCi^ 
mxy of £di]ibui^h should he dressed in? a black gowniS 
md »thb still continues :tO)bej the express iregitlatiai|i» 
Y^ the s tuden Is, on . cxdtnary * occasion s^ now -osei aa 
9»wns. At £jrst/ they i^pear to have imikated the 
example of other universities^ £on*^ up^n 8th N^nte^ 
her ISiSf they were commanded by the patrons daily 
to do so/ And, on the 5Ist March ]6]9»^ the lector 
and regents' were fvrtdered to wear their gowns on the 
open streets and in the college. The nsiniite is es&» 
pressed in the following words.. •. ** Ordaiins the reotof 
'^ and regents of the college^ in all tynoe coming, t0 
^iwttrthair gowns upon the open streets and within 
^^ the college in all tyme eomiag, and to begia be^ 
^ tjrmes on the first day of May next."f The prin« 
cipal and pix>fisssors use gowns only when • discharge 
iag the duties of their office within the college^ or in 
public processions^ ^ y 

The colour of the gowns used by the students ia 
Seotish vsiversitiies is inore difficolt>: to explaicu 
Thqr are oniformly of a scarlet colour^ J haaard 
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the 'following theory as a mereconjeotiire; Anlt it lit 
the best I can imrent, after a: good deal of reffeotioo^^ 
M^thesBfcject } for, as far as I can leami, there -is no^ 
author who has written expressly on it, whose work 
is in any of the public libraries in Edinburgh. In 
tfaej^jf place,;. the principal intention of wceririg a 
gi>wn at all is declared, in a minute, which is aftePv 
wards inserted at full length, under the year 1^93^ 
toi be designed to distinguish the members of tlm 
university .ftom the other citizens, and to operate as 
a check upon them. '*• That all the students in the 
^ ^V several universities and coll^^es within the kingdom 
^should be obliged to wear constantly gowns darings 
^ the time of sitting of the colleges ; and that the 
^f Regents or masters be obliged to wear black govrnsi; 
^^ and the students red gowns, that thereby: vagmg 
^^and vice may be discouraged.^ Secondly^ It is well 
known that the origin of the uniforms of tlie different 
European nations being also different was, that the 
numerous armies employed. -during the crusades; 
might be distioguished from one anotheri •not- only 
in their marching to the Holy Land, but in the %ld 
of battle^ when actually engaged with the infideis^ 
lit thQ arrangement which was made, scarlet was 
assigned to the British forces, which has continue^ 
to this day. The Lord Mayors and Aldermen of 
ix^ndon and Dublin, and the Lord Provost and tiailiea 
of £dinbufglir who are the chief civil magistrates 
within their several cities, wear red gowns, thei^^ 

]iverie3 being tbp .s^pae. . ,^5 tb* . W^K ^^ *PPw>n 



fifiaMl to pemdBff iiolditig a clerical ofificc^ so the nd 
Mem#^ to^ave > been the ^istingiijsliiiig ii^dge of thoie 
wlio^^eiie 6i»f>loyed in civii offices. The student^ 
a$ iongiTM^th^ did. tiot take any degree, were cmir 
tAdered>*as ^occupying a civil station, and tbereforf 
Worr tted^ gawns ; : but when they graduated, tbe^ 
eoiaimence&okrkSf tiy undergoidg a cirricur^cferemony^ 
and therriore tommenced with putting on;/ a. black 
lobe^ ; Studenta of dtvinityr^ upon ^ingi enrolled itt 
^^vinity hall, thrown off the red, > aiid wear <»^ 
gowtts whatever. No great objectianean. be* laiscd 
tO' the merely wearing of a gawb xHien attending 
QoUege ; but when invidious disiinctions are permit^ 
ted, in-, consequence of paying a greater fee to the 
professor (as is the case in St Salvador's, St Andrewj^ 
aod King's College, Aberdeen)^ disagreeable conset 
quences can hardly fail to ensue. So late as the 
days of Charles L uniformity of dress was prescribed 
to the principal, profess6rs, and students, of King!$ 
College, in a letter from I^aud to the Bishc^ of Abe» 
deen.^- 

7*h6 students possess no exclusive privi)egeS| as 
they do in many other universities. These institn» 
tions lAay be considered ili the light of a sanctuaryi 
Dvring the tenjn of their residence, they were libet^ 
rated from the jurisdiction of the civil rulers, unless 
granted by the university. This incorporated body 
daimed the right of trying their own dvef, and of 

Statists Ace. vol. xi£. p. 6k ^' 
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decidrng in the cue as they judged^ ^toi ffi^ lilt 
studehb had. beta deiiveried up to the civH .poM^^vi* 
was an express stipulation, in Padua^.* ibtt WahodU 
«ot= be put to the, tortwre, nay, nor. icwii;:.wbipf 
ped) unless in the presence of the reetor,'WhoBe-at>ii 
tendance .could anawer no other purpp8ei.lhasi;(ta 
c^ck the .oivii authoiitiea if he th<)iught pmpcf^ 
The juriadicjtioQ of .Oxford university: 4oet>'toot^ -I 
believe, extend so far ;r but they lure coHfuplctteljDAuf 
periors ^f :the city, and have a control ove&itaiM^ieigtkfa 
and measures, kc.; and the nieiobbers^enjoy in>«miiH 
ties from which tibre citizens areexcludedi';:'lDiC!amf 
•bridge there is an officer called the high 9teward^ 
who has a special power to taji^e the' trial of scholaii 
impeached of felony within the university^ raiidntgi 
hold and keep a ket according to this ^akabfiahed 
charter and custom. The jurisdiction of ither ufuveiv 
sity is a mile every way round, reckoning from an^ 
part of the suburbs.* The College of Glasgow liave 
liever acknowledged the jiirisdiction of the magis^ 
trates of the burgh, though they have recognized 
that of the sheriff and the Court of Session: and, so 
late as 1670,; there was a capital trial for murder be^ 
fore the rector's court.f Jn Edinburgh,, the Senatus 
Acadepaicus, as a body, have no right td iikterferi? 
with the proceedings of any civil court whatever. 

The principal and professors have the power of 
appointing their owxx secretary, whose diity it is (o 

* Cambridge Univeisity Caletklar, p* i, 
f Statist. Ace* YoL xxi. p. $« 



ftrrange and take the most active part in transact* 
ing the public and private business of the college* 
With this is generally, though not necessarilyi united 
that of being librarian, which, however, is in the gift 
of the patrons. 

It is well known, that, in all monastic institutions^ 
the porter or janitor was uniformly one of the mem« 
hers of the society. This was also the case in £din« 
buiigh^i thoiig^ iMt directly derived from nor deified 
afters tbat]i<oda.\TiU the beginning of the last 
QHiUiry^/tbti^MeaitS tA have continued to have "iteea 
tilie,caa^ S(>r James Y6ung held that o6&ce, and^k^as 
M;>A^i;'^iid^ ki 1^99, Adam Blackader, who^ was 
aAer#ards minister at Traquair, succeeded htm; . It 
ooght to W-observed, haw£ver, that the janitbr was 
idlowed k servant* For the mlea laid dowa ta Jrinii 
|iee the Appendix^ Na IIL 
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1^ the Fwndatim ef ihe UmoenHy ^f J&ibAw^k^ 
f' Reverend James Law$o$^Hi^h. Ahmd^Qmim 
i yJ^ary^Jamee VL — The Mi^utra(ee of / JBdfai 
<s,hkgh-^Mr Roberi RolbidM-Cmm 4ff Stwdy^it^ 
'-.^ id%S-^Tke Unvcirsiiy visited, mth ikeJPiague^ 
njame^s PiUrenage^^TheiCwenant ngned^irMaUstk 
^. . unade Principai^Two Regents • ekcied-^Firsts Ijm 
u^reistkmT^Prc^essor. sf Tkeohgj/'-r'A new Pmfeiuan^ 

skip founded — The Students accmnprnjiated in Trimhf^ 

College Kirk 

The foundation of the other seminaries of learning^ 
Scotland, how much soever interesting, would lea4 
into a digression too long for this work. It mvy 
not be improper, nevertheless, to observe, that they 
were all erected and endowed principally by in^ 
dividuals; and that the same or a similar course 
was taught in all, during the term that they were 
contemporary. Some of the Scotish kings had enter* 
ed with great ardour into the encouragement and 
progress of learning, James I. distinguished himself 
in this respect^ and set an exam{^« which could Qot 
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fkiV to exciie emulation botb in the teacl)ers znSr 
icholaps. 

The invention of printing, hjDWever, and thecon^ 
^quent revival of learning, and the more genera? 
dissemination of knowledge, gradually paved thtf 
way in Scotland, as well as in other countries, for 
public institutions, in which the youth could hslve 
an opportunity of being instructed in the learned 
lamgyttgtS'fllid in ihe philosophy of th^ times. Fj)MJI 
jtitttiy^ cduses*, chiefly from the political confii^o» 
which pfervaded the Whole of Scotlalfid, but partlcii* 
feriy Edinburgh, tittle tittentio)) was paid to tho iSuU 
tivition of thef nrtuscs. There was another cause, 
liti&rmng wua aktiost entirely monopoili«ed by the 
cW¥gy;'and the policy of the Romish church sietaiaf^ 
utitwt^ally to have been, to remove the court of ^th^ 
iiie%toJM>litan'-d8'far as possible from the aeat of 
government, — not only lest injurioua of offensive 
comparisons should be made, but also that he. 
Height be able to maintain that indepemlent ebdesii-'' 
astical jurisdiction upon which his influence wai 
ftnitided, and which so materially interfered with 
the civil authorities. '* 

• The power of the church had continued to be Hrt<^ 
abated fW>m its first establishment, and was even ia*^' 
creasing, when, about the middle of the fitteenth cen^' 
tury, an event took place in a very distant corner*of 
the hierarchy, which at first augured the desti-uctiin' 
of learning, and even of civilized society, but which 
^ntually promoted both*' This was the taking a^ 
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Gonstftntino|9le by the Turk. The kiiowl^^^ which 
this was the means of diffusing, combined with t)M 
almost divine art of printingi in a short iinie shook 
to its centre the throne of St Peterj md gave . (h^ 
first intimations di those mighty revolutions which 

succeeded^ . . • 7; : 

It was not to be ex;pected that Scotsmen; would 

ft 

be more indifferent to the progress of learning than 
the other nations of flurope. Cathedral churches 
and monasteries had es^isted in Scotland from- a very 
early period^ the members of which, induced by the 
lionourable motives of charity or of emolument 
generally established seminaries, in which the youth 
were instructed in the first principles of learoing, 
* and the knowledge of the Latin tongue It waa mA 
till 14rlO, however,* (hat a Pedagogjf waa fouQded 
dt.St Andrews upon a more extensive scalci in which 
divinity^ law, medicine, apd the liberal arts» were pro* 
posed to be taught, }n 1450, a similar pourse^of 
atudy had been established ip Glasgow ; and at laat^ 
in 1494» the same year in which King's (kiliegei^ 
Aberdeen^ was founded, the education of thp youth 
attracted the attention of the legislature. In. the 
fifth Parltaiaent of James IV. 13th June 1494^ V It 
^ is statute and ordained throw all the realmCi that 
^f all barones and freehalders, that are of ^ubs^ance^ 
^ put their eldest sonnes and aires, to the schules^ ira 
Hthey be sex or nine zeires of age^ and till remaioft 
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^!at^' j'Mmiii»r JstdbuLes. quViIl they be competeoli 
f^die feanded^:(aad have perfiteiLatine: . Andttliere^ 
^4ifterio (remain, three zeirs aithe sdhulesbfart and 
^jarei twa that tfaeymjay; have knawledge aad iint* 
i^deMtandhig .of;'the laweis:! Thro^ thei quhifki 
^^ justice ii\ayc'Vientaine'> universally thrjo#: all tfatt 
^weUm^" SieLi\ ^hosewha failed to d^vio^; wdre t6 
pay to tkekiirg tireDty.^outidSi-iif they liad a6 ikni 

> Wha^iev^ophiiiotur.may^hafe^ been held re&pecttiig 
tke hiterpcetation of some minute parts o( this^iitm 
tute^ there /lura beett^ but on& feeling respeetiiig thfl 
liberal views'^ biyiurhich it wardiotaited; One thing 

apfiears' to ibe 4^1^ ' pl^^> "^hat the ^^ granittiM 
^ tcbute^^iweris different from the ^^^Bchuies of ait 
^•and jure/*.' Tbei^very age at whiolr thjey^ivereitd 
be'«ent(r seems to vindicate that schools for ifistrbc* 
tiov in thei.Latm language were at thattiihe'mueii, 
■ion frequently' established thrdughout the country^ 
tfaaa cao.'ibe. prdved by any< dobuments which ara 
1aas[rn:toreiimiii.' Thegreat number of students who 
ffwrted to the ithree eodl^esl >tbe& established ih Soot^ 
kndy' cOBSideorhigats population, also clearly ppovea 
this; It Js !kitown that the celebrated Bucfaanatt 
was sent to Paris when only sixteen years lof age ; 
aad this took place in I5fiO« ' His merttt- according 
to the most arothentic evidetocci at the privale school 
where lie .was first; instructed, wair the reasoa of bir 
being sent to the university of Paris. He had never 
been at any university before; what his profidency 
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Wuiis well Ichown^ •This onlif aHa«icm.i0'regkrd:tt) 
this subject, .which I Hbve seen in his works, is lit 
lifau up. !6r ^VQuod ad me attinet,' malttn ignotari^ 
i^rete^eok illam et! aniletn priscorum Britannorum 
fMxalbutiem, tjuaih* dediscere qiiodcuqque'ihoa 68ft 
ff.iaermonia Latini^i^jworf rkagno c»m:iabare puer didkf.'^ 
3rhe lattejr part of. the; aentence most probably te^rsr 
iwtb to his own diligeoce and: tke tuability of bis 
tjpacher. None of his biographers have ascertained 
wh^ebe was taughtu'^ The jEu^riaritarAatrr are Aot 
laentiDned by>him;:attd. it would appear, from the 
geneiality of the expression^ thai, there ^were a con*^ 
iiderable number of schools to ^hieU he ehher bad 
w might have applied /There canrbe m doubt that 
there weiift schools^ ^ emmence at that time^ thdugH 
the memory of ithem be now trUrterated. \-y 
*' i am disposed to consider has moreitbatr'a coii^' 
jeeture^ that the samtt BujDhanan, upon. Jiis return td 
J Scotland, in 1561, waaia promoter of; the fonndadott 
of the College of Edinburgh; tat /leapt,! ^he comol^ 
deuce is/ very remarkable. A recommeiidaticKK .^ 
that effect bad' praceedkrd frond some person of grea6 
iofiuence, because the foundation ' of ifaeCSollege of 
Edinburgh was pro{K)sed upon the* S5d April lj6ly 
by the unfortunate Mary«f ^ ? i « • 

.'What the preciae nature of tbis pro)>os)tf6ni was,' 
it is difficult to say. My x>wii opinion^ is^ that ^^ 
ta^te for knowledge had been for a eohsiderable time 

' "* Ftrf. Sucfaan* Fiir. ; * . < f €#ate« Itejg^ ?oI. iv. p. S9# ' 
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iexcitedi and tliat it 6niyiieeded^8oiiie.'per8odi of higfal 
ir€))QtattOD to ^arry it into effect,. . /..:'!.:> 

. PlanSi however, which suceed^ <mv id their :cfeTielo]iei 
meati acquire . a great sbar« of ^wblie approbatiod; 
are acktiowlec^dv froih thie genecal: experteoosiiQf 
mankindyiitither to have heea ioundrineaessaryy ^t 
aooommodated to^^the circiMiiatences afnthe itimab 
The foimdatioii: ofi-jbhej Itterarjr. refJutatiQii of >£diM 
burgh, as well as other more ancieuk aemioaries^sugl 
be ascribed ^tot the same cause* - . . m : Ti .. 

The person who, at this time^ iook the most actim 
part in promoting, the cause of literature id E6mf 
burgh, was the Reverend James Lawson. He haiir 
taught, with coBsiderabl/3 success, in thecoHegeof 
Aberdeen 9 and seems to Iiave united a taateibr Biii 
cient literature. With a strong predilection for thai 
doctrinea of the reformed. Akti the death (^ Lord 
Morton, he, as well as others, : was . banished, ami 
died at London in 1584i* It (was chiefly in con? 
sequence of his. exertions that the high scliool wa9 
completed ill 1578. The original intention of thi» 
excellent institution was, to combine^ with the 
knowlec^ of the languages which were to be taught 
publicly, the study of logic and philosophy, in pit* 
vate classes. This, however, . seems to have been 
soon abandoned ;. though it i cannot be doubted that 
the attention of the public was by these means moi^ 
particularly called to the state of education in Edia^ 
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ln0^gk Thfc 'Ititgh school was^ frohi iti foumlatiov^ 
desigtied to initiate: thC' yoath' in the^elementsiof 
knowledge^ and to^lfd. preparatory tor j^tbe ^tody I of 
those !sci^ces = xrbichi' were tauglit in i iimvier^tiesf 
Thoughv the College of Edinburgh v^fatt taotifdunded 
lor .two: or three years subsequent: taai ithis^iyetit 
cmnbt admit' of a doubt that these turosemisanes 
werelciofisidered by- their founders and .{MUtrotis Hi 
Jptinately related*: 

The only authentic document which 1 have beed 
able to discover^ respecting the ^arlyi economy: of 
the school, is extracted from the xecorda of the 
tmiversity.''^ Thokigh the interval; be half a century 
&om its- first establishment, to the year ]6S8| whed 
ifais arrangement was adopted, it is probable that 
Httie noVelty had b^eii introduced into the plan, as 
thc^ /elementary books enjoined to be taught had 
long kept possession of the schools^ 
- The course at that time was to continue only '£[v0 
years. The other regulations^ in mdny respects, re- 
semble what is practised to this day^ Each of the 
{bur doctors were in rotation to carry on their pupils 
ibr four years, before tbey entered the class taught 
by the SchoUarcha^ who was always to do the duty 
of the fifth doctor*. For the first six months tbey 
were to be instructed in tlie most simple parts of 
speech, so as to be able to decline all nouns and 
verbs* But this was to be done in their vernacular 

• rW..Appeiidi3t, No. II. 
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(tongue ; k practice at that time not very prevalent 
iTbey were also expected t6 give the Latin for those 
objects wbicli Were inost commonly presented to 
their senses ; and then to bie taught the rudiments of 
isyntax iafter the sakne nmntier ; to which was to be 
conjoined the task of cofhmitting to memory some 
useful sententoes^ which related tb piety, morals, and 
the business of life ; and to these the rull» of syit- 
tax were to be applied. No mention is made of the. 
grammar that was in the first instance to be taught 
tt is probable that it was the Gr^mmtica Nma of 
Hwnt^ published in 1618, and ordered by parliament 
Vb be taught in mil the Scotish Schools; and yet^ 
from the general terms employed, it seems as if 
gteat latitude had been given to the Masters. Per* 
kaps it was Donatus pro Pudm^ Or the Rudiments of 
PtHSno. The first part of Despauteir's* interpolated 
grammar was to be used for the first fAx nldUths of 
the second year, and an English interpretation given 
of the more difficult words and examples,, In the 

* Dctpttiiter iia§ a Fteitiing, botn lii IftinoWf* tfa louriihed Mi 
the end of the fifteenth and begtnnif^ of the aixteenth cetituiy. Hit 
master was Jean Custo de Drechtan at Louvain« In 1501, he ob* 
tained the fourth tank among the philosopkeri and Hut^ttr^ of arts; 
He taught in various colleges ; and died at Comines. His worki 
Were coHected by Robeit Stephen in 1537^ In the preface to diw 
bf h^ works, he slates, as the retsbn for Latib gtaimtiar being de* 
Uvered in Latin, xo bt, thai graamaiians did not write for their own 
countiy alone) but left it to masten to explain to their pupilti iA 
their native langotfe^ the weaningi &Ci of the Latin phrases; 

You L a 
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meaii time, the eolldqutes oiF Corderins ;were to W 
rfcad daily. The syntax :of? Erasmus Wsls n&s^ ttib^ 
tHught, together with the pefusaV of as muth of Cof- 
dierhis as poiSslble, atirf select tpistlesof Ciccfo and^ 
the dialogues of Eraimusi' 'At thtsr stage,? it wasf hot 
allowed 1o em|)l0y in .s(?hoolai3y latigufeige ekceptiii]^ 
Latin. DuniVg the'thWd year, they werfe to read 
Ck*r(/s epii^tleV his trtathen de Seneetuiey* dt Affd^ 
dtiit^ the eotnedles of Terence, and «o»e of ()vid'$ 
eTegieis, tftkeii ftofh hi« Trhts} or that wer* wiitten 
ftbm Poiitcis, as well as siich psatm^ Of Buchanan a9 
aW Hi h^foie bt>d -elie^iafc vws*i iiTwo traosflations 
werfe als* tO'be nwdeby-lhe tnaster frbtt Cicrero-» 
e^istles^atjd frort them alone^ twice every weefc^^ 
A^hi*h tb^^chOlars^ Wefe' required to* turn into Latioi. 
iThe prosody of But^harlan >>waB pnelectedon dmrtBg^ 
th^ first won th >of the fourth year^ together with 
sWhe of -his epigratns. They then proceeded to Vir-» 
^f), Ovid's Metalnorpho9t^, Horace, aiid Buchanan^ 
Psi^lml^. Sliort sententres were^ also to be . propoaed^ 
which were to be turned into heroic or elegiac, and, 
those who were able, into lyric verse. - If<;apable of 
nehher, ^t) elegant prose translation wai required. 

The iriOfet singutar feature of the Whole of this ar** 
rangement was what was *appointed to be' the ex^r^ 
Qises of the fifth rclass;! They read the whole of the 
system of rhetoric by Talaeus^ the greater part of 
Cassander, and tho exercises of Apthoniua. The 
doctrines delivered by these authors respecting cri* 
ticism and oratory wete applied to the works of the 
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Vts4t)Wsiter^^ Jboth in prose aud ver$e. > Short oralioB$^ 
ig^m^ iHKnpo^ed ; and: every month they decUumed^ilif 
Qf4ef to .Mcustoil) theiiise}veg ta elocution and tpix>* 
QuA^iatioii. How long ibi^ continued to be the plan, 
4^ bbsio^ft^ for the ; fifth iclas^I sm uoable to$ayt| 
bul^;^^ we shall {afterwards s^e, asimilai^ line of stud£ 
fiMt presQribed for students who t attended coUegf 
IImt the^^e€Qnd yegit*. It is probable^ therefore, thi^i 
trv/m^had been superseded* and that the method,^ 
which icxists at present had then beguii to be adopbi^ 

(cltrjpo^t be admitted, .thu^t the mode ()f edvcatiDm 
bsre. laid, down is^: exceedingly judicious, and: weU 
^led to initiate the youth lAto a knowledge rof. tl^ 
latJuianguage^and bears every mark of being drawii> 
m{r by persons^ who were skilful in. the art.af t^ach^^' 
ing^ It was^ihe result of the Icmg and mature delib^^ 
satk>n8 of the ministers of Edinhurgli, the pmnoipcil 
o£;the unii^ersity, the head master «f the schooU a]i4 
Qtber8:vho were eminbntfor taleiits^ and learQii]^;t.4 
'No 8ooii<?r hM the teachers of the high school 
commenced « their ) operatk)ns, tfaam I a tiew impAibio 
seema to have* been: communicated to, the ckiaensioC 
£dljinbargh« Many of their eoutttrymen hadf retvirn- 
<d irom^ abroad, distinguished for karning and aibjh 
lities» They had witnessed and had> profited byibtf 
advantages which were to be obtained from institu^ 
lions eatabliahed for the promotion . of learning iii 
(ranee aud Italy, but particularly at Geneva ; andt 
as the cause oi the jeformaiioQ was cwsidered bjr 

*8 
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tlteni as identified with the pr^ress of Hteratuid 
and sciencei they became extremely earnesit to erect 
similar schools in erery corner of their own iiatioa 
wheie there existed any ppobabiHfy of success. Ac* 
oordingly, a very fewv moo ^h«^ after the high school 
W.aa founded, a projxisition seem» to have been madd 
to es^nd the plan, and to carry into fidl effect .what 
bad been origitially sugji^estecl by Mr Lawson* Fot^ 
JO April \579f the magistrates, a^ the representativefli 
and trustees of the commumty, took the subject into 
their serious consideration. What immediate conse* 
qoences resulted firom this te uncertain, or ^ven, by 
what member of coi^iiKit so noUe a cause^ wai origi* 
naily agitated; It ia m the lU>ghest degree probable^ 
bowever, that the pepse& who deserves tbia honouf^ 
able praise was H^ William Littil^ who afterwarda 
was provost^ in the <y ears 15^86 and tS&l. Thia I 
think may be inferred^ aot only from ^ exertions 
wbicb ha himself is lepresented to have mad# in be* 
half o£ the univeraity^* but idso firom ibe genmtius 
aad disinterested conduct of his^ brother, Mr Clement 
littil, a bachelor^ and one c^ the coBunissaries of 
Edinburgh, who, in 1590, and in his lifetime, gave^ 
for this purpose^ ^* to the city and kirk of Godi" bia 
UbiP^ry, which consisted, of three hundred volumes; 
Another circumstance whichr renders the. same co]^» 
jecture plausible is, that the books were removed to 
tb^ house of Mr Lawson,, the more inHDediate pifo- 
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jector of the institution. So that he and the two 
Littik may, in a certain sense, be considered as the 
founders of the university of Edinburgh. 

So far back indeed as 1558| Jflobert Reid, Bishop 
of Orkney, had bequeathed to the town of Edinburgh 
the sum of eight thousand merks, for the purpose pf 
erecting an university within the city. But the Abbot 
of Kinloss found means to retain it in his own hands 
for the long period of twenty^four years ; so that they 
did not get possession of the money till 1582.* It does 
appear, however, that the magistrates, on the faith c>f 
speedily obtaining it, as has been already mentioned, 
had proposed the foundation of a college on S3d April 
1561 ;f and for this purpose had purchased, in 156% 
part of the ground upon which the college presently 
stands. Three years afterwards, the unfortunate aiid 
susceptible Mary, whose generosity was unboundedi 
ber love of learning sincere, and her proficiency conV 
sfderable, entered warmly into the same views, and 
endowed with revenues the institution which she \fa& 
to anxious to patronize. ' The turbulence of her sub* 
jects, and the unsettled state of government, rendered 
all her efforts inetiectual, though she published a 
charter^ which seems to have operated powerfully 
upon her son James, and is iuserted in the one which 
iinow considered as the foundation charter of the 
university, 

it has always been observed, that ineorpontted 

• FH.n copy of the deed in Mudtnd's Hist, of Ediiu p« 35& 
t Coanc. Re^t. yoL iv. p. 23. 
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bodies have expressed the greatest jealousy of ortc 
another, and also discovered a strong disposition to 
repel the most insignificant attempts which have 
been made to invade their rights. At the time when 
MaryV benefaction was made known, it immediately 
irrested the attention of the sister universities. Tliey 
were alarmed, lest their interests might be injured by 
the establishment of an university in the capital of 
the nation ; and that the youth under their charge 
would be quickly withdrawn from them, allured by 
the temptations and local advantages which an uni« 
versify in the site of government naturally possesses^ 
Stimulated hy what they conceived to be their own 
interests, they left no effort untried to prevent the 
intention of Mary from taking effect. As the bishops 

• 

at that time were in great favour, and possessed a 
preponderating influence in the state, the universities 
employed every artifice to exasperate the prelates 
against the proposal ; and as Edinburgh was not 
then a separate diocese, but constituted a part of the 
metropolitan's see, it is obvious that the opposition 
it had to encounter must have been very formidable. 
In short, they were successful in their endeavours ; 
and the idea seems to have been dropped for a consi- 
derable number of years. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled and vacillating state 
of the government, chiefly proceeding from the rival- 
ship and factious spirit of the nobles, the doctrines of 
the reformed continued to gain ground, though, fronx 
time ta time, obstacles were thrown in the way, whicl^ 
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retarded the rapidity of their progress.: ' The vieiy 
eariy age at which James ascended the throne, con*' 
tributed much to promote the views of those who 
were hostile to the Church of Rome;, and they did 
not fail to improve to the best advantage every favour* 
able opportunity which occurred. In 1581, the 
hierarchy were deprived of the power which they 
had so long enjoyed. This enabled the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of Edinburgli, to propose the ac^ 
complishment of their plans with more openness, and 
greater probability of success. Accordingly, a grant 
was obtained for erecting aa university within the 
city; and a right to " the Kirk of Field" was pur* 
chased for three hundred merks.* Having now 
ready access to the throne, they lost no time in mak* 
jng application, and adopting such preparatory mea* 
snres as were proper, for securing a charter that should 
place their favourite university upon a footing with 
the other similar institutions in Scotland. 

In the month of April 1582, this was procured 
from James, who then held his court at Stirling. In 
the charter which he gave, he confirmed all that 
his mother had conferred upon " the foundation 
'' of the ministry and the hospitality of £din««v 
-^ burgh." Besides enumerating what he had grant* 
ed, the purposes to which they were to be ap« 
plied are specified very minutely. These are the 
words of Mary*s charter : *' Post nostram perfect^ 
^ statenii cum avisamento Dominorum Secret! CoqT 

.*'.■.• " » 
* CouBC. Regist. vol. vi. p. 128. 
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^ dKi nidKtri, (Miiifi«i8, faobcteu iiliiSi difipomiitiiti^ 
^^pro nobis et successoribuy nostris fi-Q ! perpetua 
^eonfirmamus, pTttditeetiaf tlostm PnepQiitcH B^U^ 
^!fis« GanMlM»Qs, et comm«iutat) dicti oosiri bufgi dc^ 
^^ fidiobiirgfa^ Ct ip8pramncc6i»9^u«^m 'peq^uumy 
^^otniie«(et siiigula8«teiTai^ teMmenteji doiaoa^ ledifin: 
^oial, ea^I^iaSi^^cdpetia^^rte^ pommia^ droftatit 
^annoos i^ltt% Gracilis,; devoria^' pit^^ eaiQlu<> 
^twentiBy finm^i ^leeiAQsynas^ It 4aiU9ilver, obituact> 
^mtinivertam qoaecattque qu^ qiiovismod<i pertin^ 
^^emx^tj$tvtt piertineve denoaounturs ad qaftsciinqiie 
^ €a{»elUiila»9 adtarc^i^ajr pr^beodafias, io ipiattunqoe 
^' ecclesiai oapella nut colteg^c^ infra libertatem dic-^ 
** ti nwtti borgi de EdhxburgK iiindataseu fundan** 
^ da, per-qqenKsuliqufi^troiiiiit^ ittquatum po^ 
^^-onei capellatu aut^prabendi^rii eanmdciii p^rprius 
^faerant) ubicu«qu0 pii^atee dbipui, ftC' jaceal^ 
^^ aut print levata fuerunt re^ectivd^'* But Jameti^: 
besides approviugv' of; rattfyiug, and confirming all 
tbesey subjoins what tepressty designates the purposes 
for wbkrh they -were griin ted. *^ Ideo nos eniadr 
^Vcupieotes^ ut 4n honorem Dei et cpoimuno bonumf 
^ aostri regni^ iiteratura indies augeatur ; tvoiunrus^ 
^ et couf edtmiU, quod licebit ps^tfittis Pr»posito, 
*5 CoAsulibu(% eit eorinn suceessQrtbus^ fl9difiearo^etcre«. 
^^ parare sulSSciente^ domes ^ct.iooa^ prq* nceptionej^ 
^^ habitatione^ et tractatione professdmni^ sohotarum 
^ gramm^tioaliumi humanitatis et Itngoarum, pMbi' 
^^ sophiaa, theologise, medicinae, et juriuni) aut qua«r 
^ rumcuoque 9}i|irijfm scientiarum Itberaliuvij qupd 



A more ample charter for tbe e|[;^tioii of jau rnii^ 
veciily caoQ^t be imagined^ The TowACoumil 
were.dtairoua to ahew every lOiark of respect aad 
gratitttda to a pionarcb wbo had . liberally conferied 
ao. ample priviUgea, ^nd discov^ed 9uch jseal to che* 
riah the intereatopf literature in thei capital of his 
kingdom. They, therefore^ aent a deputation ioi 
timt, Quoiber to Stirling to receive the charter from 
lua^ajeaty, and to testify the high sense which they 
eftiertained of his bounty to bis ancient city^rof 
which they were the representatives. 

When the magistrates were put in possession of 
tbe competent authority to proceed in accomplish* 
ing an enterpriase they had so much at hearty it»y 
entered upon the execution of the plan with tbe 
greatest alacrity; and persevered with such diligence 
in: erecting the buildings, that they were ready to j0«. 
pm a dasa^rpom, fpr such as might repair to the neir 
seminary I in the month of October of the same year. 
In tbovinpnth of June 1389, however, all their mo* 
ney was expended; and they were under the necesal^ 
q£ bocra^ying three thousand merks to pay their 
own debt% and enable them to provide the necessary 
accommodation- for the students^f 

The prosperity of a new institution in a great 
measure depends upon the judicious selection of the 
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pefsoii or persons who ure employed to undertake itd 
superintendance. Of this the patrons seem to have 
been quite aware. They, therefore, resolved that 
one of the highest reputation for talenta and litera- 
ture should be invited to preside over -their infant 
academy* St Andrews university being resorted toi 
much vMHe generally by the youth of Edinburgh 
than that o.f Glasgow or of Aberdeen^ they seem to 
have supposed, that if a teacher of eminence could 
be induced to repair from thence to Edinburgh, there 
was- little hazard of want of success. Sevei;al per- 
tons, whose infhience wa$ esteemed to be coubider* 
able, were from time to- time sent thither, with in* 
structions to; use every endeavour to ascertain what 
regent or prefeseor w^ mojst likely to raise and 
saaintain the -reputation of the new university. The 
truth seems to be, that they had set tlieir thoughts 
upon Robert RoUock,''^ who had for sojme time taught 
in the college of St Sal voider, gnd wJ^ by the unani« 
mous suffrage. of the public, as well as*of bis own 
university, was the most proper person to wbpm they 
ooidd apply. The afTectiohate and paternal interevt 
which the Reverend James Lawson took in adjust* 
ihg .this business deserves the grateful rremenibrance 
of his country* It appears ibat it waa priooipalty 

* This accoi^nt of RoUock is principally derived from a life of 
hiuQy foy George Robertson, published immediately after bis death. 
Edinburgb, 1599; an abridgement of mrhich is to bfe seen ini MeU 
chior Adam* George Robertson was afterwards a regent in the col« 
lege^and the fint VbcrpiriAed tiir thcMk-*^^ 
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throiigli his urgent solicitaHons that Rollock MTW 
prevailed upon to accept of the invitation. 

The honourable zeal which the Town Council 
dis(?overed in carrying into eiFect the plan that thej^ 
had projected, is most distinctly marked in thmi 
records; and circumstances are introduced, which art 
not only highly creditable to them as an incorporaifed 
society, and the patrons of literature, but also throne 
great light upon the.manners and customs of Scot* 
land at that time. The state of Scotland in thosii 
days is well known, and also . the great value -of 
nioney at that time in procuring the necessaries and 
conveniencies of life. We may rest satisfied, how^ 
ever, that the patrons of the college were fully dis» 
posed to treat Mr Roilock, not only in a respectful; 
bul^even in a liberal manner. It may excite surprise; 
then, tl)Qt he was only allowed twenty pounds Scota^ 
or one pound thirteen shillings and fourpence 8ter» 
Hog, for his expences in coming from St Andrews 
to Edinburgh to commence his regency.* This he 
received Upon the 17th September. It must be con-^ 
feasod, however, that there exists a strong probabili^ 
ty that, like many men of genius, he was in narrow 
circumatances ; because, upon the subsequent 33th 
October, he again received thirty pounds Scots for 
his services, f What these services were is not par^ 

* Act of Council, 17th Sept. MSS. — Coanc. Reg. vol. vii. p. 15. 

f Counc Reg^t p« 33. And, in the subsequent year, a Commit* 
tee was appoiatod tQ confer with him aocnt taking up hoaac-^Ibid. 
p. 123. 
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tieolarly specified; bat it is natural to mippo0« 
that his assistance in arranging the business of the 
finiversity had occasioned considerable trouble to 
}nm ; and that, indeed, it might rather be esteemed 
98* It part of his salary, having already entered uppii 
bis preliminary functions as regent to the new^ instl-* 
tulion. 

<• Upon the 11 th of October, public intimation was 
made, ^' That students desirous of instruction should 
^ give up their names to a bailie, who ihall take 
V. order for their instruction/** - The early interest 
which Was discovered by the magistrates of the dty 
that it should prosper, is also implied, seeing they 
Hodertook the task of superintejiding the admission 
of 4ftuch students as made application* And, that no 
time might be lost, upon the l6th of the same 
month, they appointed Mr William littii, wholes 
been already mentioned,! together with a Mr Henry 
Nester, *^ to devise the order of teaching Ijo be kept 

Mia the college now erected.'' :t ^^^ ^^ mention^ 
ed who the latter person was; but it is ^ost pror 
babie that he was one of the ministers of the ctl^i 
Theve can be little doubt that this arrangement ivas 
^opted, not ouly with the concurrence^ but^nd^r 
the special direction, of Rollock, though it was ne*" 
oessary tp have the sanction of the council, in- order 
to:1give it full effect. 

JSo: very poor was this university at its commence^i^ 
• ' . » 

. ^'Coimc. Reg. vql*i^UiIv24» ' - f.P.9%* . 

% Ibid. p. 27. 
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menl^ thatit^ouH af&rd no indalgcnca whatefMii 
ta the; stttdcntS) excepting th^t jMTh^ they paidaoi 
fee&w bonorsK^ies .to the regents The frequ^noy ofr 
Mq^ Mini ot money being from time to tiikie paid fit 
Idr sRdUock by tte Towm CouncU^ would lead toll)ii|^ 
C9qeluM)ti ; besidies, tbere is no regulation inserted^ 
in the register respecting this, which woufd Uw 
da^Aud\y hskve been the case had any fee beei^ tr«^ 
flared. The city of Edinburgh had, with constdett^ 
9^ dfflicuUy) er^ted chambers for the accdmmoda^ 
tioja^ ef the atedents ; and those who occupied them?^ 
were required to pay rent ;* a regulatitm in itself t^ 
ceedingly reasonable ; and, beside!^ it had a grestt 
teiideney to check that je^ousy which either a real 
or jt auppoaed preference is apt to excite. Therichesf 
iipivers^tfesi however^ k is but justice to observie; 
a4opt the same p{an« The pensioners and scholars^ 
at^.Cambridge, for example, pay for their respective 
copoyooi^Si fooms^ &c. ; but thelatter^ from the eifjoy^* 
ipfa^if^^^AchQlarships, read the graces ia hall, lessons 
il)^e||iaf)c1f &c« The sizars, who aregeneraUy men ^ 
in^r^ilbrtune^ have their commons free, and receive^ 
y^irioii^ emetumeat^ similar to what theporters, wbd 
MT^ generally A, M4 received in the university of 
Ei^burgh. 

J^obert Rollock, the first teacher, the first principal 
and professor of divinity, and the first rector of the 
imiveraityi WM arman of very singular endowments. 



?■ ^'Ocnmc. Re^. vol; vii. p. aa. 
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His character a$ a Bcholwr, a di¥iiie»'and as a'tnatL of 
prudence and sagacity^ united with the. possession of 
every, benevolent aiFectioUi perliaps has beeh m«ly 
equalled. He was bora in tl^ year 1^55 » and was nearp 
ly related to the family of tbe Jamngstms* Hating 
discoveired a taste for leajningat the school of . Stir* 
Uag, then taught ^y Thomas Buchanan, nephew of 
th^ celebrated'poett :it was resolved to ,send^>him Igf. 
t}^; Wi jyof sity of St Andrews. He eptjered the coU^ige^ 
^jSt Salvador's M a very tender age} and, hynatucal 
quicHness of parts, by the mpst^ unremitting att^ps- 
tion to his sti^dies^ as well as l^s ppnciM^ting, man^ 
Bersy>he in a short time attracted the noti^ of the 
Yijf^W i^niversity. Having gone through the regular, 
<K)urse of four years with great credit, he- wa^; adh 
minted to the us^al degrees which . are con^sjrred; 
^pon, those studepts who apply for and. deserve. t9[ 
have them. 

, As soon as h^ .had commenced^ master of arts^ h0. 
was elected, professor of philosophy. During the. 
&ur years that he discharged the duties of this ofr 
fice, his reputation was greater than any of his coa*^ 
temporaries; and it had never been exceeded by any: 
teacher in t})e Scotish universities. The carricuUiffh 
or course of study, consisted of four years; and it 
was then tbe practice for the same professor to con- 
duct the philosophical studies of the same set of 
students through, the whole of that term. This waft 
originally the arrangement in all seminaries of learn- 
ing; and it long continued to prevail, in those of 



SidotttiSdj ^'(^At^* tte vtry time' wkenr Hdflodc/haiiL 
g^ved^^' micm substantial prooffii a£ Ms abiittyin^ 
iCKrfructiiig tlie^ youth at St Andrews, mcol^equeasr 
ol^'4he ^remafkabte progress of his. |>upiU^ and iter 
JNibtie tipf>laUM which fat received at thmti'iatinatiot^ 
tbe'^parrons of thoiuntversity of Edinburgh wcrCfik 
liasvbetii itietitiqned, anxiously lookii^.ot^t fof^a peiii 
^00'^f his di?scriptiom ; ahdthey fortunatelf prevaillMl 
itptm htm ' to undertake the task. This tJDiok<|iiM# 
itt « the i beginning of winter 15 8S, whte heentetoi^ 
#ith ' 'hifif aecusrtoiDed zeal and assiduity ; up6nr ;lhf^ 
<!lMifiieieotiou8 discharge of his* important fuhcttonm''^' 
''MeaUMrhile, Mr Roltock's fame had gone before 
bim^; and the report, that^so celebrated a fnilster wai: 
t54>egfn acourseof philosophy in the newly fouudeift 
unv^ersify of Edinburgh, operatedas a charin^'kid: 
ilkJdedd a great number of students ta repair thither^ 
to profit by his instructions. The Impulser which'* 
tfaus' wa9 given to th^ youth of Scotland seems 'to 
have bden H^ry great indeed. For, uccordnig^lo iHi- 
biographer and colleague (who had the best oppditf 
tUfiities of being in formed), multitndes from all cof^'^ 
ners of the kingdom flocked to Edinburgh to faeat^ 
bis iectttres.* • *«' 

Ar there was no other teacher in this infant insti* 
tutioD' but himself, he was under the necessity-of 
uniting the students, so as to compose only one classi * 
He sooii^felt|. however, that tliis was. impracticable^^ 
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is to lAo !Ju«tuie to the young aden tommiUai Ui 
Us .catei After havihg made the experivhenti he 
vai^ in No^einber^ obliged to separate: them into 
t#o daases* The progress which they bad made 
wm^.imy^difiereitt; and a considerable numbef.' of 
tbeoi were extieedingly deficient in a knowledge of^ 
ihe Latin language. Now, an acquaintance with 
limt tongue was indispensibly necessary to deriipe 
smg^'behefit from bis prelecticms. The bookls thai 
ifete read aiabd como^eiited upodi the lectures deiiirer» 
eii^rand the only language tolerated in the cUisSy and 
even within the College was Latin. This absujrd 
rfgulation continued to e3ust for nearly a century 
afterwards in its full extent; and^ within the last 
fifty years^ tlie (irofessors delivered all their lectures 
in the Latin language; and, in examining their stu^ 
dents, employed it alone. Being ignorant of Latin^ 
it» is not to be supposed that they had inade much 
progress in Greek. At Mr Rollock^s recommenda^ 
tion, therefore^ the patrons elected Mr Duncan 
Nairn,'^ a young man, as second master of the ool^ 
Isge. During the first year, Mr Natirn ' taught 
hmim ; and, in the second, instructed them m the 
knowledge of Greek. I have not been able to 
letoi any thing more about this amiaUe young mani 
than that he died in 1586> after being much esteem* 
ed for his learning and piety ; and that he and Mr 
Rdlbck were paid board by the Town Council;. 

* Mr Natm was received upon the Sth of Mef^sshber iSfSr--* 
Counc, Regist. Vol. iy- p, 43. 



beaahamed to be compared^ iiad^ indeedi dbe>im btoi 
tbc/ example, ia a colfec/wi of excerpts^ whidii^, hp 
published many year^ago, ^without. note9i:^nd;lQ9g 
used in his class. They nett read PhociUdes^, the 
first book ofHesiod, and aome' books o^ Homer, r,^ 

It is wdl known that, |br agesi^xp^rtn^s^. Jt} the 
philo/iop^ of Aristotle was what M(as^ esl^mec} rAp 
be. the distingaishing mark of a man qf sci^cc^ T^ki 
aystega, howeiireri like eyery :Other huo^an. invf^nli^n^ 
t^^^grogradunUy.tQgive place i^ipore recenit thf Qiks* 
Theauthori8.o£ the ifeformatiQA bad at.avery.e^ly 
period agreed to explode th(9i peripatetic philosoptyf, 
though perhaps, unconscipii3 tq themselv^Si tb^s w^ 
rather in words. than in reality i for, notwithstandii\g 
their, pretensions^ they stiU. persisted in employing 
the Aristotdian methods The person who-firAt 
publicly declared hostility^ against Aristotki and was 
not afraid ta publish a system: of reasoning, wliic^l 
he did not. hesitate to affirm vras superior, to that i^ 
the Stagy rite, was the cd^rated Peter Ramus,: a 
native of Picardy. His system of dialectics^ howevei# 
derived all its air of novelty from the form which he 
chose to give to it, mther than to any other causeib 
The opposition it received from the university lof 
Paris, — the great influence he had acquired, among 
the protestanta,-^but principally the, ingenjous^ ap* 
posite,.. and vaoous illustrations of his doctrup^ 
which. he gave from the. ancient poets, a^d orators^ 
made it assume an importance to which in strictneas 
it va8.not entitled* It; rendered, a, svibjecty; in itself 
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BideFaUemttmber of yeaili before a separttte professor- 
abip^Mrtft^fotincled for the study of ^ffiaisj/y alone;* 
8^ 4iiiat'the $am6 oi* a similar method must have 
bfceii adapted, in i9fder to preserve a Imowledge of 
tb^Liitin language} withthAt presently employed at 
IfMrisfehsil College,' -where there is no endowment 
of' tf^ fenidi Th^ - omst' have combined the study 
of thedassics with, the other more peculiar business 
oiF^ the ^i^sion. - ' i * 

' This appears to be- the proper plade to ifltroduce 
a^bfief account of the niethod adopted by RoHoek 
in bis coursei and that continued to be imitated for 
s6 many years in the university ; frt>m which a tolei^ 
rable idea may be formed.both of the state of litera- 
ture in Scotland at thiC time, and (what more near*- 
lyMrelates to our presentsubject) the mode-^ instruc- 
tion whidh appeared to him to be best calculated to 
coknmunicate use Ail knowledge to the youth.f 

•The session commenced in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, aiid a)>pears to have lasted till about the end of 
August. It was presumed, as has been already no- 
tteed, that the students Were perfectly prepared to 
eMfer upon tl)e perusal of the best Latin^ classical 
bisforians, orators, and poets. A preference was de- 
cidedly given to Gicero ; and, in the ^les prescribed, 
this is avowed. At the period of the revival of 

* It waft about fourteen years after this, in 1 507*<'--Counc. Re^^t. 
Hie earliest notice of a professor humaniorvm titerarum in Glasgow 
was in 1637- — Statist. Ace. vol. xxi. p. 23. 

f See Appendix/No. III. • • ^^ ^ . . 



This 4rit)p(h!^thiott^i(^'}riMd^ 

eistiil trHii Cid^ro/ij&^i^/ 'as' w^;«^ii(^^ 

ilijf kWi^^ hw dAai^gae^i ^tdnmnk the; ^h&t' VA« df 

^o«t3' 6tit\C$^m^^ h^^mAtitiin^ a par tidb^ i^ f tiidiiM 

in^ddehi^ki>ikiiiftiitii»g TuHy^^ p^d^^-^'yet liils gmi% 
mn^ tleh\Af - ^ W tbaV Hodl' a^ ptbpbMtton' #lri- un teti- 
abte) Mid vr6}A& leid 'to conclbifdtis i{|f wi^leftitf!<l^ 
fende»»dld»jii5t-6e«s« tobe^awat^" '^ « ^i*^^ ' ^ ' "^pj 
-^<Aii6ti^ii^ reality how^e^^ ^mij^ bir^ HdstgtHiid ftli^ thfei 
parviality fth^im M €iietero^ iti'Whdir M^^ ^ IN^ 

^lo^W^Acmkmiw^Edif^tk&gmttJ*: Om ^at'endris 
Wehal«^eety| iti the p^larf '|)rdsedUted' ;at the lligll 
i^Oidt, 1^* not <!>ft1y to lay* the tbntidatidn ifer ' 'dlS»^ 
fbhiiig %fae; priodpl^s of good tast«/^%ui» also fir^ecip 
0EiUy»4d teach ^ them elocution and th« aft Of id^U^t^- 
Tbesailiie jilah was fotlO\^ed aftf the 'iHlivtff^ity, bW 
probably upon a mort ext^sive scale. Thd siamie aii^ 
thors were read; only the professot had grtater li- 
cence in extending his observations, in pointing out 
the beaittiea of thought and exftfi^mon Mrhiob ought 



<Mmi^ wnA ilk BeftiT(9g^ tbeni; to general pfioolplMi 
ivto 'Wbidbr H was tiot to be; presumed . young boyii 
0ffoid eutn ,with any^ pleasure^ The : students were 
pipposedtQ ^ no loQger ia tbeiiaok of boys; and 
tbougb tt^ dr^ft!lioe of >age was very little> it be* 
Ippyed thetn.to be treated «o kN^g^c as chtldreoi: 
«v TrtmriatipA! beingippe of ibe best oceans, ef pcquir^ 
Ipg the knowledge {of : a li^ngi^iigr^ the/ atbdenta were 
iieiyifrequcntlyF employed .in tefttt from Uieir 

YenMi€«lar tongue in to Latin, : and from ^ Latfrl . into 
t|^r oWT^ language. These versions, were ilot to be 
ekamined in iS) siiperficiftl menner*^ The regent was 
to bestow the gjreatest pains in correetingiffrrorS) if 
there were any, inetymoLogy^syntai^ afid orthograi* 
pby. This discipline Was.iii no instance.tp.be tc* 
laxed, untU the; principal pitescribed and had exami|i« 
edk.what wis; called a *^ common theme.'^ Tjiis con«^ 
sisted in prescribing asubject^ upon which they were 
W compose ai very short conimentary. • Tbid inien- 
tiott of thin evidentiy was^ to opecate as a check bolii 
upon the. teachers and scholar^; because it depended 
lipon the decision of the principal^ Whether th^ 
should be permitted to proceed immediateJIy^to the 
next sts^ of the course.* This mode of prescribing 
a» exereise has been long abandoned in the Scoti^ 
universities,, as well as in many on the continent. It 
is ifrtill. retained in the great schools in England. 
; When the theme was approved of, the, students 
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r ^. IW hfi^vM* :Uia lagk schsojL^cxanHiies fspcft x)§m mC9jB«94r 
monthi — a similar duty. 
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inmediatdy. OQiiAiienced the 8tii^ Gfeek«kia»ft 

guage^ Greciaft litoraljitre wjss for a; loag periodic 
a great tneaaUre n^koted ; aod^ at tbec dawa^f .the 
revival of learning, was taught only in^' Italy andvia 
Paris, from whem^ta knowledge of iib.wvsgradfiaHy 
spread throughout the oilier coadtrieis of iEuropei 
Gbalcondy4as^ ; Lasiiarisj Chry seiofas^ and Oazi^ r haA 
heen ihe chief anstniments of jneYiving a taste fi«t 
Greek learnings and of drawing, r^iieral attentiote 
towards its cultivation. rTbey did not disdain ito 
publish grammars of the langaagey that others nii|^ 
be made acquainted with the treaaurea itcontainedj 
It was soon discovered that their treatises were too 
abstract, and did not enter sufBeiently into thed^ 
tail of those particulars which must be instilled into 
the youth before they could become acquainted* mth 
the elements of the language, of how much use.so^ 
ever tliey might be to those who had made conaid^fw 
able progress. At the period of whvch we ase now 
treating, no Greek grammar had been printed m 
Scotland, as far as I know ; and I lieUeve that tbeie 
was not a sufficient stock of Greek types in :tkt 
country, had it been attempted The gnuamiar in.4)hi 
greatest repute was that composed by Clenanlii%^« 
work, aafar as I have. examined it, nofc corapiM 
with much skill, and with little regard to method; 
It was quite sufficient,- however, to assist ttti Mc 
master in directing the ^studies of hb scholars* Cldi 
nardus kept possession of the Scotish universities fbr 
a very kmg course of timei fmdtot begaa to be 



peiieded by the work of Prdfessor DuDlorp^of : G\m^ 
gbWy : towands: tihei beginniiigL of the last > ceD^tury^ 
(#hich still oontinues tD be taught in MarischsUl Cot* 
kge^cAbeirdeeiiX until Dr Moor published bis ^ Eie^ 
V metita LingwB Grac4t i" sa that the youth ef Scot* 
land are indebted to the university of Glaitgow for 
the' two best gramsnara of that noble language which 
have as yet appeared. When they haid gone as; fai^ 
through the grammar as the annotations on the 
ii6un% they were to read some portion of the New 
Teattamenty and to apply ^uch rules aa they had 
leacned from the grammar to the vocables that oo^ 
corred. They next read the first and second oration 
of Isocrates^ together with one or two others o£ the 
same author^f which the professor was left at; liberty 
to aelect. ' The propriety of this choice 'may perhaps 
be called in question* The late excellent Professor 
Dalzel seec^s to have judged: better^ when, after the 
Ibi^ew Testament^. he read the fables of-JEspp with 
loda students ; and ^kept them for sometime ei;npioyed 
ht'jreading proisie: authors, whose Istyle was the most 
aukipl^ and at tbe:same time the most perspicuous^ 
atidy^oonseqnentl}^ contained the greater number. of 
vocables. The illustrious Dr Moor, a man of the 
andst consummate acquaintance (if I may beallpwed 
the expression) with the innermost recesses of Gre* 
eiaoi literature, next to his friend and colleague, Dr. 
Robert Simson, the best acquainted with the geometry 
of the Greeks, and with whom the great Dr Isaac 
^^rrowXwho.wasialaaa^^afessorof'Gbaeek) need no|t 
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be ashamed to be compared^ had^ indeed, shewn biin 
the example, in a colkctwk of excerpts^ .which, h^ 
published many years ago, .without notes, and loQg 
used in his class. They neiit read Phocilides,, the 
first book of Hesiod, and some books of Homer. , ^ 

It is well known that, for ages, ^pertOQss jq the 
philosophy of Aristotle was what M(as^ es|;eemed -tp 
be tlie distinguishing mark of a man of sci^ce^ TJI^is 
system, however, like every ^ther humaa invf^n^iMi 
began gradually to give place to more recen;( theories* 
The authors of the feformation had ataverye^}^y 
period agreed to explode the peripatetic phiiosop))jf, 
though perhaps, unconscious tq themselves, tlii^ W9A 
rather in words than in reality ; for, notwithstanding 
their pretensions, they stiU. persisted in employing 
the Aristotelian methods The person whp. fir^t 
publicly declared hostiUty;against Aristotle, and was 
not afraid to publish a system of reasoning, which 
he did not hesitate to affirm was superior to that ^^f 
the Stagy rite, was the cdi^rated Peter Ramus,, a 
native of Picardy. His system of dialectics, however^ 
derived all its air of novelty from the form which he 
chose to give to it, rather than to any other cause* 
The opposition it received from the university of 
Paris, — the great influence he had acquired among 
the protestanta,^-^but principally the ingenious, ap* 
posite, and vanous iUustrations of bis doctrine 
which he gave from the ancient po«ts and oratorsi 
made it assume an importance to which in strictnepa 
it was not entitled. It rendered . a. s^bjecti, in ii 
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very abstlracti mor^ inviting to the 'Undent; and^ 
even at this day, bis Didkctics m^y be read with 
considerable profit, from the many beautiful illustra-* 
iiotis he has introduced. It much more resembles a 
system of Thetoric than rf logic. The philosophy 
of Ramus had many who favoured it in Scotland; 
and it had been taugln pretty early in the Scotish 
unirersitieB, particularly in St Andrews. As RoUock 
Imd been educated there^ it was natural to expect 
that he would teach the doctrines of Ramus. .Ac- 
cordingly, it was enjoined that, about the ^middle of 
May, and in the first year of the course, bts dialec- 
tics. were to be read. They were at the same time 
to be employed in translating from Latia into Greek, 
and from Greek into Latin. The passages which 
were read from the New Testament) Isaeratesr Pho* 
dilidesy and Ht^siod, were, committed to memory* 
They were eng%ed in- disputation on Saturday ; and 
in the morning of Sunday tliey were instructed in 
the catechism. There were several editions of thi& 
catechism* It contained a.slK)rt summary, in Latin, 
of the doctrines in the old Scots Confession, wiiich 
was subscribed, 3d March 1^80, by theking^and 
afterwards by the nation. The questions and answers 
are very sliort. 

When the students commenced the aecond year, 
they were publicly exanained ; and the regent pre* 
ecribed a Greek theme* They immediatdy- proceed* 
ed to read the Rhetoric of Talaeus. The whole 
(iy$tem of ii)»t^ctk)|i, aeeins to Jiav» been fonned 
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upon the plan follow^ by Rainiis. Francis I. had4n« 
terdicted Ramos from oontimiing fais opposition ib 
Aristotle; in consequence of which, he was under 
the necessity of desisting from' delivering iecturtt ' 
upon logic, his favourite science. He acquired, how* 
ever, great reputation by his prelections on rhetoric. 
Talsus was his favourite pupil, and most servile 
imitator. So much was this the case, that his- Kht^ 
toric^ which was quickly introduced into almost' aU 
protestant universities, is expressly acknowledged 
by him to be borrowed from the prelections of Ra^ 
mus, — t Rand Pralectionibus OhsePoata. The Work 
itself is very short, and is divided intotwo books. In 
the first he treats of ekx^ution, or of style, tropes and 
figures, &c« ; and in the second, of pronunciation. 
It must be confessed that it is a very respectable 
compenci, and as well adapted for an elementary 
book upon the subject, as any which have been in* 
troduced. 

The attention of the students was next called to 
theProgympasmata of Aphthonius. The philosophic 
cal talent of one man above another, altogether de> 
pends upon the faculty he possesses of forming, or^ 
what is not very difi^erent, expressing, general ideals* 
The connexion between science, which is only Hit 
abbreviated form of expression for general principiies^ 
which include a great variety of particulars, and the 
practical application of them to public speaking, or 
tlie art of dissertation, seems to have occurred very 
early to speculative men« Aristotle had reduced the 
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whole drole of bannaa knowledge to what he naiiie» 
Categories ; which must appear,' to those who have 
•enamined'the subjecti to be little dbe than an apology 
fmr ignorance, of at least very much calculated to 
mislead hiin who is not a fafthfiil observer of the laws 
of nature* Thepartiality^hewn to AphthoniuSi clearly 
demonstrates that the system of education prosecuted 
at Edinburgh was principally derived ftotA the linper- 
feet suggestions of the schools* The common places 
of Aphthohius and of Cassander were no doubt eal* 
eulated in some measure to direct tlie youth bow.;an 
oration ought to be composedi and tq^fiirntsfh them 
with matter proper to be introduced. But though 
the want of matter constitutes the principal difHculty 
which young composers have to encounter, yet the 
Tiilesf prescribed are too artificial and too general tO ht 
(bf much use, and, in many instanc.es, rather fatter than 
assist Invention. By the help of these authors,' how^ 
ever, short orations were to be composed, in«order to 
exercise their style in dialectics and rhetoric » 

About the beginning of January; they entered on 
die fitudy of the Orgamn <rf Aristotle^ together widi 
Porphyr/s Introduction, the books of' the Categorie«y 
the Analytics, the first, seeond, and eighth of the 
^iPopicsj and two of the Eleiichi. Thiu was undoubt- 
edly the- niont tmprofitablepart of the course ^ but 
zk i;he great obfcct \tM» to render them able or subtle 
disputants, it was necessary that they should be^ea^ly 
initiated into this mystery. At jSrst, disputations 
wereto ^ held privately ; and^' before^ the ^end of the 
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year^ it was expected that eackstiEKleQt should )|jl^ 
declaimed in public. .The stoAy of: inatheiiiatics 
vas then in jts infancy in almost tall the 'iiniver^ities 
of £vrope;tand^ in that of Edinburgh^ : tlie laejenct 
seems to have been almost totally ne^iect^ .At the 
end of the /second year^ howcTen, a short c^unpend 
flf arithmetic was taught* 

> The third dass began the atudy of Hebrew graq^ 
mtlti f(Nr thene was not a separate prpfessor of thif 
language until about sixty years after the founda* 
tton« Tbey proceeded in reading Aristotle ; and^ tp» 
wards tl)e ooncJuaion of the session^ the anatomy <^ 
the human body was described. This must have 
been ;done solely from bookSi for there were no disr 
sections in Edinburgh for many years afterward^* 
And as the whole course of the education was plaQ^ 
nod p^rincipally for the isake of theologians, some 
OHnmoa place of divinity was : the subject of lecture 
m the Sunday mornings. -(■.., 

The atteatioik of tbei fourth dass was directed .to 
what* waa . caUed; physics. . !T}m, books Zfe Qi^^.to^ 
gether withi tharJS^han'a^iOi/iQlm Sacrobpscus^ Hal)* 
fiEK^. or Hcd^weod^*; were iead*> iSptpe .theories pf %\if 
planets were explained; and the more ren^ackltli^le qf 
the oonatelllitioQs were .pointed oi^t.pn the cd^ti^Ji 
glob^ and in< the heavens. TheJ)Qpks<J^ Or,t^, JQc 
Mttc^rii, 9»d Ih Anima, succeeded. The courrs^^ 
OQwdiided ;W/th the j)erui|al.pf Ijlunter^s Cosnwgf^r 
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jrM4 '9liid'lel9oh%.wery Sunday, on controveraial 
ff^nmtf. The wfaoie of this, it must be ackiio#v 
hdgedf Mri»'vbry suf^rfidial j consisting of a short in^ 
trodiiction to geogrdphV) a cotnpaititfaidy loi^ tinke 
af>eAt*^up<k> the usele^ abstraotions of Aristotle,' and 
HM>tt)6 atteHtioti paid to scholastic divinity; ^ t 

Previous to the students receiving th^ir (d^gre^ 
i&U^ ^were examiti^d 'privately, and att^ osth lex^dted 
#6hv the examinators ife Jkieti administratitone. flav* 
i!ng' siiccessfiilly gone through thii!l part of thetrM^ 
tbey^ 'fi^s tisufti, publicly defended their tfaesesi and 
irere admitted to the degree of masier of arts. - 
« In tlie college register^ from whrdh the^ abov^ mi^ 
mMint is tstken, ttiere is i^bjoined a huig and a vefy 
ftiinM^ enuiiieratjon of the severs! duties wbich both 
the J^WfTtor) the professors or regeiHs^ mnd students, 
litfd to perform* These tegulations restoiblfd^ or x» 
l^t)[ weref copied from^ - similar inslitutiotis in 'SeeU 
land; which, as has been mpre than once. (d»s9rved|, 
^el^ derived from thds^of Paris^i The bouss of* at* 
t^d^n^^-atid tlie' dilf^brent rules,' prciicribedr^'tot (ibe 
iheiiibeM df tlfe s^ieiy, 'M^r^v||6arl;^ tlte vsacai tti 
Biicb^natt' has delink ted^ with so miM^ huyn^ri iniiii 
0rst ^iegiy « Thb hours of attendanbe^iirer^ very ntiit 
Ai?rdci»> ttnd tinquestibnably* borrcMrod ftom lh6 
iMnasti\c iiistitutioiM y>f tile HoBfttoh^'cbtircb (via 
whfcfa^ intercourse «Fith those who ire- «N>t mMbbeh 
c^ the society is proscribed. TlM^ tnOst Uninnte kWt 
are laid down to every functionary in the university ; 
and 'tbe^^mfAoynient of- -every day 4€scribitfltwsich>0 
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great itotmrmfy^'AsitiM^ ^mistake) coakli posaibly iMMkil . 

/TheJbiasiMsticif Jt]|e iniBitiMiliott weoft onyerstiniuh 
oessAiUy uiidtr *BoUoek s. fo«tei»D9 .oaix^^ mht0/:thtif. 
unsettled state of Scotland at thatrtoBdeii^.ctfu^iddfg^^i 

swi^imiitm^s^iH^^ inrthecQujMr^jaj((tb$ ^mmi^h 
i«dJ a« gweAgWftt d^giefliof i|i^|;abiWJ;y;j6i^^ &MAfljfl\ 

pftAtQW»il)i«&:ld flWggW>iOaoii^i^vr^be -acf^rate^i 
^liieh:wa$inaliii«jQm<«wiJi^^ in :t)ia§et,^^jar> 

awl wbicb iirtjQf(h»f./?}iiippt'^»ai» mmietmicis. njiiU it%xl^. 
fmad. Itijdmrt^ the piUgue in^d^.^ sLp^mme^i 
Aimm\( sm90Mr y,i(iinA' rifiHftbttaRt^of t^ ciilyMlHia 
deaerihes ibhr'V UfHHir;\the 4^^ c^jLo^f v Afey# . ttei 

^^knowniit^jiM) mJSyj9ieQti Mamerbankf^: )u«ii«9>^ 
^whichipeat omtiatijod till Januajy tbiS9^MM^^/rTb»^ 
'^-wlioleiptopieilvibtch w^^^ able itp ilee^^ednou^.o!^ 
^^thrtQirorfi itwnrtbeless^ilhem 4mk} of p^|;rf«t.wbicii 
Mtwete noli ablejltiiJee, fourteen hundred ^ndnfamct. 
HiOddi?^. i: Ijbcuiidiote onivertity/ wcflei dispersi^ i ao4: 
tins could} nob ilkiL .matedally (4o i injure aa- iii9ifUiitio»^ 
MimewyLlatdf iatabliibed.. RoUook^ howevi3r» waa 
now about the middle of his course ; aini thfaf e is no/. 

f Fi£<BkBel%iliai3m fi.d3^pttUiiM>]iJfliio(Gnham J)$l7flll> 
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doiii)tithatc the esteem in which lii&;1eanihig^ was 
held, and the sanction of his example, induced his 
studen):^ to returny ancl^benefit by ^bir^kistractioiisu 
Mr NaiTn returned ^a« the same time; oriid they both 
resumed their labottrlkr^' - . ' :i u :. .1 

The 4:^ng hakl "meanwhile shewn^ the 'greatest m^ 
clinatfdfA to imti^iii2& aiHl to t^t^db^theiUiiivemtj^i 
£q[iaM5/^ ttb^al attd l^egardle^ (if^iiidiiey'A/Hth Itt9 
ittothy/;^ he wto 'idjk>^'iidijttoi:isi'to k^lsons^dewd, atad 
hfe reaHy^*#ar,^ a patr<m>'^f lheraltitt<e.^l^fE!he it^le ef 
his-^tittng^ t^ stfperidt^to that'of "aify Sb^tisSi Mthori 
of his'tiirie, acid i&e^eelled^byc very fMir d£ the iEng** 
lUh. Hid talents ha^e'beeiiunderrat«Nl>1iy a certain^ 
class ^critics. Vanity;'' anfidhs^ variowf Mdificationib/ 
s^em to have been the most prominent d^fedts in 1m 
lAtellecttiU character; and a mati edtoited,' eveam 
tf^^ery rnide age, as a king fromi<hiifCte4hQ€y»;<^ 
liot' possibly escape' froth a weakneft^ 'irhich- a ' cofm* 
paratively slender ^ degree of prospec^^ produces- 90 
sensibly in t)tfaer men. The greiatcat poiets^ the great-' 
est lawyers, the' wisest laws, tl^e^most 'eminent ^i^ 
vtties, and certainly the greatest philosopher of any 
ajge or country (Lord BaconX flourished in the reign 
of James. Ko monarch, in ancietaf'br in modern 
times, had so many works of the most distinguished' 
merit dedicated to^^bim. This woilld' never have 
been the case, had he 'not cherished lifcentture and 
men of genius* 



.' •* 



* Tbey returned sh^nt the middle of Januaiy 15S6; end tbe scho- 
lars were ordered ttf mnptoit opoa the Sd Febi«8ry; — CSDiiiil;*.Repst. 
vol. vii. p» 19. " 
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fiendts tte benefactions which he confiifmedi at ; 
well as conferred, in his chartefi he, in 1586^ dii* 
covered that he was not unmindful of the university 
cf his native dty. The turbulence of the times, and 
the little authority which he possessed ameng^ a iaoitf 
tious nobility y and an ignorant^ jealous, and demooran^: 
tic populace^ prevented the full operation i>f his good^ 
intentions ;. but he is not the l^s deservmgpof pniisei- 
He granted the tetnds of the archdeaconry of Lo tiuan|f • 
and of the parish of Weems, for the benefit of the' 
college ;. to which he appears also to have annexed* 
the right of. patronage of the parish of Currie^ the^ 
residence of the archdeacon; which, together with^ 
that of Weems, is still in the gift of the patrons of 
the university. 

The eagerness with which the national covenant; 
or confession of faith, was received by all ranks, when/ 
it was first entered into, and the political as well as 

* Towards the end of the year (6th December) 15S3| the Archer 
deacoB of Lothian demitted bis office as minister of the parish of 
Currie.* The reason of his adopting this measure is not specified ; 
but it is expressly stated, that he relinquished his benefice in favour 
of the College of Edinburgh. Currie had been always attached to 
the archdeaconry ; but^ from the then unsettled state of the Church 
ipf Scotland, it it probable the present incumbent had been allowed 
to retain his chargie. It was his demission, howe¥er, at this time, 
which gave the right of the patronage of that parish to the Magis* 
tratet of Edinburgh, in whose hands it still remains. The revenues 
derived from it constitute part of the funds from which the salari^t 
of the professors, &c. are paid. 

* Oovac RegM* vol vS. ^% 
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ecclesiaatkaal rjef^uAt .produced^ tf e ^ifneli kndiKrd* 
Therei was but oae opioion respecting tbe expediency 
hf Its adoptito* The fcuagfand bis, bcrusefaold first 
suliscribedilijE^ and^;iB;;l>i0.l, it was^ b3P> order of the 
IkOridsiof.the Piii^y C^acily subscribed* by persona 
of.ati naiik&i; Butit does .not appear that ttierobers 
oCjttoiiipecsitiei^iaa isuch, entered into a separate. ob« 
ligatmii;it^ idefeod ^tbe^.prfaiGiples; it^icontains till 
}!9i.8£*7^jt\£aeb/parishihad; a separate bond for itself^ 
several) o^i tvdiichstiH remain} but thegneater num* 
btr .oFi tiieoiuwere destnjycrd during: 'the .reign of 
'Charles :it..^ So great was the zeai fiir^ subscribing 
this eorcdant, that it is: kiunen; that conporate bodies 
dki not coqsider it toibe siEfficient to ha?e atgned their . 
names to what they conceived to be the* bulwark of 
the refbroiatioBy in the public record of the parish to 
which iheijrr: belonged;, but they also introduced ife 
iftto.. their, private societies^ and tend^Eed: a com* 
pliance with it an indispensibte preliminary before 
admission,' . The same, pr a similar principle, seems 
to have actuated Messrs Craig (the king's minister, 
. who subscribed first)^ Hamilton^ RoUock/ Nairn, 
and Gray. It is not known who the last petson 

* The original is ia Ike library of the faculty of Adtocatea. 

f Iii>tfae wl/6ifRi of the unfvcRifty, It haci onginally been 15871 
and it Is stiil plain enough to be peree^fed« As Rottocli comroeneed 
his labours in l^SS^ and the session contioned four yeais^ I sospect^ 
noM^tthstandtng the ianthority of Cmtrfutdy that the coniessioD of 
faith was signed in 1587* As it is a matter oi indiffeiencei thare, 
howevefi followed Crawfiord* . 



wats } but a^hft wKii «eilhi^ n <dfti^mu wthBcityt^, 
nor a r^gmt in the boUege, and ia the or^Qal rc^. 
cord these signatui^ 9taii4 by themselyes, it BttTi» 
n0t improWble that he represented the Tewu Gotan*: 
cil> in order to give a greater sanetiop and fQrmalil^ 
to the deed. Be that as it nia}% it was enacited^ at 
this time, that every i^eitsoii should suhsoribe the 
covenant hefora he could take his degrees^^ 

The umversity, at this early stage» «earde1y de- 
served the tiame, being upon so sinaU a scaku Itr 
continued, however, to gather strength* The many^ 
difficnlties with Which it bad to struggle, though^ 
they certainly tended to discourage^ yet i^vor dfikf^. 
the patrons or teachers to despatr^f They» (herefoite^ 
determined that the institittion should assume a morer 
regular form, so as to resemble other UBiKersitieSfi 
not only in Scotland^ but upon the contineat ^ Aomt 
cordingly, in 1^85i:): RoUock was created prineipfil»: 
though he still ooutinued to teach hb eUss« Th^ 
same is the case in most oi the American colleges $t 
present, which may be viewed as similar infant ^tar, 
blishments : and it may be added, that something 
similar happened in the early history of the most eiu* 
tensive and celebrated European seminaries Tho' 

^ Seo AppevMlix, No. iV. The coafessioB^ tkus sttbtdribed^b im 
«6n«d at length, 

f So exhausted were their funds, however, that the Town GouacU 
appointed a committee ** to seek neighbours benevolence to the Col** 
^' lege founded in the Kirk of Field.*— Coiinc. Regisu vol. viii. p« 15, 

t Upon 9th February. — Counc Re^t. vol. vii, p. 22& 

Vou T. ft 
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principaTi^, no doubt, placed Rollock in a situatioif 
superior to fais fellow labourer ; but the other regent, 
who died very soon after, having been his scholar at 
St Andrews, and the talents and character of the 
man so generally admitted, seem to have precliided 
every objection. 

It was liow resolved that there should be three 
classes. Consequently, two regents were wanted. 

There are only three ways in which vacancies of 
tlkit kihd, or indeed of any other kind, ' can be sup* 
plied, where talents or certiun qualifications are re^ 
quired. I. In a school or university, the most ample 
Bberty may be afforded to every man Who has,* or 
who thinks he has, talents to discharge the duties of 
the office.' Before corporations, such as are called 
universities, had been established, their only resort 
was to appeal to the public, and to leave the deter* 
minatfon of merit to the bearers. This liberal plan, 
which indeed at that time resulted from the necessity 
of the case^ gave great scope to the exertion of an 
enterprising mind ; and, similsir to what happens in 
modem time^, might give currency^ not only to 
doctrines which were unphilosophical, but injuriotis 
to those who espoused them. The first teachers of 
philosophy among the Greeks did not reside con- 
stantly in one place ; and the cause seems to be ca- 
pable of a very easy solution. They had not auditors 
sufficient to keep up at their seminaries what was 
requisite to afford to them a livelihood, or, in conse- 
quence of the hearers finding it necessaryi to apply 
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tD some odber business; whatever that might b^ 
they had :not leisure or had not iaclinatioa, to re^ 
main* The same has taken place in every quarter 
o£ the globe: and the establishment of universities, 
or seminaries th^t had appropriate privileges, has 
always arisen among civilized nations. Civilized 
nations are more compact bodies (if I may so express 
myself) than those nations which have no books^ 
nor an opportunity of obtaining a sight of them;- 
that is, where they cannot be purchased at what the 
great body of the people can afford to pay. The 
population of uncivilized nations also forms a most 
powerful barrier against any improvement. Divided 
into herds, at enmity with their neighbours, they cao 
maintmn no intercommunity with their fellow crea- 
tures, and consequently cannot, be improved. ^ By 
the establishment of the law, and by an equal admi^ 
nistration of it, the society is preserved in peace and 
quietuess,-*-the great ends which all good lawgivers 
have wished to attain. An incorporation or univer- 
sity, whether it may readily admit novelties in theory 
or practice in the prelections which are given, is 
generally found to be the most productive of benefit 
to the community. Almost all the inventors, or 
rather the most successful cultivators, of science^ have 
been connected with universities, or, what is nearly 
the same^ have aspired to become so. 

Something similar to societies that enjoy prescribe 
ed privileges, have always existed in every commu* 
iiity, where the division of labour has been found 

Qi 
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improved to that degree of perfection which the state 
required. In the university of Edinburgh, some of 
tfaeae causes operated, and some did not No inno- 
vator, however, was allowed to intrude upon the 
pupils, by way of prelecting, Without the concurrence 
of the whole body, 

II. In the greater number of universities, the gift 
of presentation to any academical chair, sometimes 
depends upon the influence whicli the candidate has 
with some individual, who has bimself,tor whose 
ancestry or connexions hare^ endowed a professorship. 
Sometimes it is left in the hands of the university or 
corporate body, which, though better qualified in 
general to judge of the requisite acquirements, may 
perhaps be, in most cases, suspected of that impartia* 
lity which its honourable members would wish to see 
carried into effect. Sometimes it is in the nomination 
of a corporate body, which, though not professing the 
business of literature, generally possess a competent 
idea of the requisite qualifications. When they are, 
or imagine themselves, destitute of this, they apply 
for assistance to those in whom they can confide. 
Hence,--^ 

III. The origin oi competition, or of a compara* 
tive triaL This appears to be by far the most im- 
partial, and the most likely to accomplish the end 
which is desired to be obtained. To be an expert 
teacher requires many other endowments than the 
possession of theoretical knowledge. Good natural: 
temper, accurate acquaintance with what he pro- 
fessedly teacbesi combined with great practice in the 
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aft of comtnunicatirig khowledge to youtb^ seem tt> 
inckide all the qualities that are prracipally f eqaisite* 

In the election of regents for thie universi^ of 
£ditibut*gh, the patrons had recourse to the last me* 
thod. Two only were wanted ; but six competitor^ 
appeared. The trial must have been sufficiently foiS 
mal, when it continued for ten days. They must 
have possessed great hardihood who could adventure 
upon being examined in their knowledge of Latin^ 
Greek, and HebreWi and the whole circle of the 
sciences. As they had to exhibit their skill, in de» 
fending themselves against the attacks of those with 
whom they were appointed to dispute, it is not im* 
probable tha^the greatest impression was made by 
him who had the most confidence, and the greatest 
fluency in the Latin tongue, which was alone used in 
such conflicts. Mr Adam Colt and Mr Alexander 
Scrimger were admitted as regents, being declared 
the successful candidates.* 

The first laureation at Edinburgh university must 
have occasioned a great sensation, not only in the 
town, but also throughout the country, more espe* 
cially as it was to be conducted in public Tb^ 
design of Mr Rollock continuing his private dais^ 
as it was called, might possibly be to superintend 
this exhibition ; and the well-wishers to the prosper 
rity of the institution could hot fail to urge his com* 
pliance. This appears extremely probable, because^ 

* The otlier four candidates received L.10 Scots each, as expen* 
ces, on 17tb October 15S6«— Counc. R^t vol. ?iii. f. 50. 
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iipmedtately subsequent to that taking places he ^Pnn 
promoted to another chair. The number graduated 
at this time, and who signed the covenant, was 
forty-eight. The principal seems to have diligently 
superintended the future progress of his pupils ; for, 
in the record, notice is taken of their success in life. 
The course of education in universities was princi* 
pally contrived for the education of churchmen^ 
When Bollock's students, therefore, had gone through 
their literary studies, and taken their degrees, there 
was as yet no provision n)ade for the prosecution of 
the study of divinity, for which the former were only 
preparatory. It behoved them, therefore, either to 
repair to some other seminary, where this instruction 
could be obtained, or that the foundation of a new 
professorship, to teach theology, should take place* 
The latter was adopted. Immediately after the 
ceremony of graduation was over, which had been 
attended by the principal nobility, lawyers, and 
divines, in town at the time, Rollock was admitted 
to the profession of divinity. As the most perfect un* 
derstanding bad always existed between the patrons 
of the university and the clergy, they very properly, 
upon &7th August, determined to consult the pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh " concerning the principal 
" beginning to teach divinity.*** This was not only 
respectful in itself, but it accorded with the express 
^erms of the charter they received from James. For 

^. * Coyne, ^egbt, yol. viii. p. 104, 
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the performance of this duty» and preatbiiig u|Km 
Sundays, he was.ajlowed four hundred merks yearly.f 
He of course resigned his- regency ; but be still ce^ 
tained the principality ; ajid these two continued to 
be united in the same person till 16S0. Xt has b^en 
idready noticed, that the principal is still primarm$ 
professor of divinity* 

The courses of theology delivered in the different 
protestant seminaries, from the era of the reforma? 
tion till the time of RoUock, were nearly composed 
after the same plan. The doctrinesi principally dis* 
cussed by Luther, related to the controversies with 
the Church of Rome ; in attempting to prove that 
that communion was Antichrist ; and to justifica- 
tion in the sight of Qod by faith, without works. 
And though he entertained the greatest abhorrence 
at the Aristotelian logic, his writings (a gre^t part of 
which consists of his prelections) are composed after 
that manner ; so that it is almost impossible for the. 
most indefatigable student to prevail upon himself to» 
peruse the whole. The sentiments of the reformed 
were nearly the same upon the principles of re* 
ligion; and it must be acknowledged, that their> 
method of explaining and illustrating their doptrines 
was very uninviting, even that of Melancthon iiot> 
excepted, who, tliough an elegant scholar, and an . 
acute grammarian, could never divest himself of his 
partiality to his great master. The first protestant 
professor who gave -a specimen of good writings 

* Coonc. Rcgiit voL viii* p. \7Xk 
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mtted with a cltar^ coifiprehensive, and even philo^ 
Mphicai view of his bystenii wis the celebrated CaU 
▼ib| wbo^ when a vay jTMng man (under thirty 
years of age), published his ^< Institates of Christian 
^ ReiigioiK'' This work| which has been generally 
lltt<lerstood to have been composed with the inten-t 
tion of making the sentiments <^ the reformed better 
known, was received with the greatest ardour by 
ptotestantfl of every denomination* The Scotch i^ 
formers had imbibed this system at Geneva. Not that 
Calvin was its author, but in consequence of his 
being one of the most celebrated professors of that 
Mr of any other age, multitudes resorted to hear his 
prelections. It would be foreign to pur purpose to 
enter upon a long illustration how. the peculiar 
doctrines of Calvin were so ardently cherished in 
Scotland. There can be no doubt that |lollock 
entteed upon the discharge of his function, as pro-» 
fisssor of divinity in the university, when he had 
thoroughly studied, and was convinced of the truth 
of the view which Calvin had taken of scriptum 
doctrine. Jbe repi|tation he had acquired was not 
confined to his own country, fieza, whose judgs 
m^t Will not be called in question, is exceedingly 
encbitoiastic in hi$ account of RoUock's- works, a part 
of which h^d been published at Qeneva. These 
works still remain. They are tinged Mrith the 
scholastic theology of the times ; but they also dis* 
covtr great natural ai^uteness, a full acquaintance 
with his subject| an4 very extensive leairning. Such 
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jfts are puUisfaedy with the estedpttcm of a &w sermonsy 
consist of parts of his course of lectures* His treatise 
'' on Effectual Caliing^^ irhich I have only seen in 
Englishi is a work of very distinguished meril^ ; and^ 
though it is not to be gathered from the titles it 
contains a very respectable outline of lectures on 
theology. Besides discharging the duties of this 
important office with the highest reputation, he was 
At the same time invited to preach, every Sunday 
fnaming, in what is now called the High Church* 
This shews that^ in Scotlandi the same regulation had 
been adopted» which still exists in England, and in 
some other countries^ where the parish priest is not 
under any obligation to preach excepting in the 
morning. It may be remarked, as a very curious or 
singular circumstance, that, in the canon law, no pa^r- 
ticular hour for the commencement of public worship 
is prescribed. This is left to the discretion of the 
clergyman ; and at whatever time the first service 
begins, .this is esteemed the morning service. . 

The college of Edinburgh produced^ under RoU 
lock's superintendanoe,. mtsn who were anxious to 
promote the cause of literature in Scotland. Mr 
Charles ferme,. after a comparative trial, succeeded 
as regent in his stead This gentleman officiated for 
a short time only* He removed to Fraserburgh^ 
^^ where^"' says Crawfurd, ^^ there was ane beginning 
'' of ane university, .over which he had the charge 
*' and died therein, having been much persecuted by 
'^ the prcUtSi'' The agitatod state of Scotland at 
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that time^ has rendered its literary history very dtf« 
ficult to trace. I have not been aUe to discover 
either the origin or the progress of this institu^ 
tion. The probability iS| that Caninghanii Bishop of 
Aberdten, had sufficient influence to prevent its pro* 
sperity. It never appears to have been endowed 
with funds independently of the contributiouos of the 
scholars ; and it is not improbable that tlie: plan, waa 
originally taken from £dinburgh ; but that it never 
arrived at any. superior eminence, farther than that 
of being a school on an extensive scale. 

Mr Henry Charteris and Mr Patrick Sands now 
became the colleagues of RoUock. The former^ 
though an eminent scholar, was a man of sing^ular 
modesty; for, even as late as l6l7f when he arrived 
at the honour of being principal and professor of 
divinity, he declined presiding at the disputatioa 
which was held in the presence of the king at Stir- 
ling. He was author of the only Greek epitaph on 
Principal Rollock, and of two others in Latin. They 
turn upon the same sentiment, and are of course en- 
comiastic ; but they will bear to be compared with 
the greater number of the twenty-eight epitaphs,, 
which are alto subjoined to Mr Robertson's li& of 
that excellent man. The fatlier of Mr Charteris 
was by profession a printer in Edinburgh, most pro- 
bably king's printer, and printer to the university. He 
was for a very considerable time in the magistracy * 
but does not seem to have lived to see his son so 
honourably distinguished as he was afterward^. 
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Mr Patrick Smdb lioes not appear to haVe aspirod 
to di)|tiDgui4b ^bimsctf as jan author ;; but fae. must havo 
been a mm qf some, cdusideration, when, in l607vha 
was in the ^^ QoioniisMoit.anent Sgnrajnmer and tc^tchr 
^ eris thairof." Hd . and Mr. John Royi who had 
been hia colleague, but was afterwards rector of the 
high school for a great number of years, are the only 
persons named in the commission who did not hold 
public offices^ . 

It is honourable to the profession of the law» thai; 
from the first foundation of a university in Edin- 
bui^h, the members of the College of Justice dts* 
covered the greatest solicitude to promote its in- 
terests. The Lords of Session, and the leading men 
at tbe bar, attended the public eiuuninations and dis- 
putations ; which not only excited the youth to ex» 
ertion^ but operated as a chepk upon the teachers* 
The approbation of ^ such judges also encouraged the 
inhabitants of tbe town and adjacent country to 
send, their aons to this university. 

Various conferences* had taken place between the 
lawyers and the Town Counoil, respecting the ap; 
pointment of a '^ professor of the laws." There can be 
no doubt that tbe objeot of both parties was^ in imita^ 



* Ths fiiBt wu Ml 17th JaQnary U88.r-Counc. Regisl. voL 
p. 195* The contract between the Lord CbanoeUor, Lords of So* 
tioo, Advocates, and Town Council, for the foundation of a doctor 
of the laws ip the college, was at last signed upon 26th November.— <^ 
Ibid. p. 23. Am! again some alteration was made in the contr8Ct| 
90th Febrwiy 15a9>— IbM. p^ 99. - - 



tkm of Other semiimiieti to ekaBtkh the prbfes^on 
of theomoa aind: civil law* The firofeftsoirsh^ of 
the'Scots law is/ of : rtry modern : -dtttei as Bball be 
shewn afterwards^ : The College of Justice advanced 
two thousand pound's Scots, and^he Tbwn Council 
one thousand.- The destinatioii of. this^ sum was 
however altered. ' The interest of the fir&t sum wa& 
appropriated to maintain six buf^^rtfj and that of the 
last to be a salary to the professor of huinanity* 
The cause of this change is; Hot' kridWh. 'The arrange- 
ment does not seetti to havd beefy oM^pIet^ly adjust^ 
ed from the beginningii TWo eandidateft^ and indeed 
two separate professors^ taught huriKibity for dome 
time. They were both men of conditierable re|>iB(a. 
tion as scholars, and were great favourites with King 
James. The one was Mr Adam Newtotii advocate, 
and the other Sir Hadrian Damniah of Bistervell, a 
Dane. Mr Newton was a tiiatiye of £dinbui?gk 
Whether he had distingiiiished himself -as an authdr 
in his native countryi I am unable te iiay ; buit> bjr 
some means or another, he had procured the favoiir* 
able opinion of King James; because he' Was after* 
wards appointed tutor td his son Henry. If wli ji»dge 
of the ability of the master from the proficiency df 
the scholar, he must have deserved great praise. In 
the library of the university, there is an autograph 
Latin letter from Henry, when only nine yeats of 
age, to his father, in which he ^ves aA account of 
the progress he had made in. learning* fioth the 
hand-writing and the diction are veiy . renuyrkable 
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for hjft age, Mr Newtou repaired to. England with 
his pupit; and never seems to h^ve: forfeited the 
estetai.of his royal employer, but rather to have in« 
creased in favour. The only literary work in which 
I have heard he was ever engagcdi was in the trans«^ 
lation and publication of Father Paul's History qf 
the Council of Trent. We may easily conjecture the 
cause of this celebrated and most inestimable per- 
fiMTOance being first published in London; but it 
could have been of no use, had it been given to the 
world, in London, in the Italian language. The Arch- 
Idshbp of Spalatro at that time resided in England ; 
a person, it would appear, of a fickle disposition, and 
certainly suspected, both by protestants and catho- 
lics, of a want of sincerity in his professions of re- 
ligiooy though of a very liberal turn of thinkings 
According to the most consistent accounts, it was 
to this man that Sarpi entrusted his manuscript. 
Spalatro^ who was well known at court, whether 
with the concurrence of King James or not, prevail- 
ed opon Newton to translate the work ; and this ex- 
traordinary performance first made its appearance in 
an English dress. Mr Newton was afterwards 
created a baronet ; but of his future history little is 
known. 

What could have induced Sir Hadrian Damman 
to accept of so humble an appointment at Edin« 
burgh, it is impossible to affirm with any certainty^ 
His great knowledge of the Latin language, it is 
probable, first recommended him to the notice of the 
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court of Dromarki as a suitable perBon to accompaiiy 
James and* the queen to Scotlatzd. ^ The king; oould 
maintain tic conrersation with the new connections 
he had formed, but through the medium of that 
language; and his own opinion of the fluency witb 
which he. could lexpress himself in good latin ia 
wtU known. Damman acquitted^ hhnself with 
gre^t address. No sooner had the king and hb 
iDyal consort arrived in Scotland^ithan he published 
six short poems, '^ cum privikgia RtgaU^ relating 
to the marriage; whicli he chose to call Schedkumata^ 
4a;if ithey had been only hasty compositiona. The 
style, however, in which they are executed, evident- 
ly shews that they are very much laboured ; and it 
is only justice to add, that, in smoothness of versifi- 
cation,, the command of good latiuity, and m poeti- 
cal imagery, he is perhaps superiontoall the poets 
who were so z^lous to celebrate this event* The 
chief objects which he seems to have kept in view^ 
were to please James, and to hold up. to the court of 
Denmark as favourable a representation of the state 
of Scotland as could be given. Damman, in the 
dedication to the fifth poem, says, that those beyond 
seas (Denmark, I suppose) speak too maliciously of 
the Scots, for they were respected in Flanders, Hol- 
land, and Zealand ;. and subjoins, that the monarch 
was very liberal. Ue praises also the hospitality of 
the city of Edinburgh^ displayed upon the entry of 

* Vid. thedeg^ litde poem addxsssed to lumby IdelYUi, Focsuh 
ta A. Mehnu 
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rtie it>yal piair. These allusions coiild have no dthef 
intention than to give a favourable represetitatioA 6f 
James, his court, eapltali and nation, to the Daiiisfa 
government, who appear to hav^ been grossly igno^' 
rant of their real state. Newton and Damman Were 
undoubtedly men of abilities; and, besides being 
good scholar^ possessed all the address of courtiers^' 
It is probable that they taught in the university,' 
merely in compliance with the wishes of James, 
witliout any design of continuing long ; for in a shoirt 
time they relinquished the employment Newtott 
never acknowledged the Town Council at his ad<*' 
mission, perhaps to flatter his royal master; and 
Damman went abroad. 

The uncommon attention which the honourable' 
patrons shewed, in order to render the principal and 
regents comfortable in their situation, deserves the 
highest commendation. The harmony and mutual 
good understanding which prevailed, whilst it pre- 
sents a very amiable picture, could not fait to render 
the most essential service, in promoting the pro- 
sperity of the university. The plague, as has beeft 
already mentioned, had interrupted the "business of 
the university for nearly nine months. This, united 
with unfitvourable seasons, had afiected the whole 
country, and reduced it to the greatest distress. 
The masters of the college, as well as others, suffered 
severely. The Town Council, however, studied tO 
render their situation as comfortable as was in their 
power. They paid RoUock's bouse reot} they 
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added two hundred merks to his adaiy ; aad, at the 
same time^ increased that of each of the regents. 
Whether these additions were permanent or not, 
cannot now be discovered ; but they afforded what 
Oawfiird calls '^ an honest aswtance" at the time. 
In all the Scotish universities, particular places 
are appropriated for the students, where they have 
an opportunity of attending public worship. In 
Glasgow, this is within the college; but, in Edin- 
burgh, no such accommodation has been provided.* 
From various causes, no chapel has been ever erect- 
ed ; neitlier does it seem to have occurred to the 
patrons as necessary. We are informed by Craw^ 
furd, that at first they attended in the East, or what 
is now called the High Church; but afterwards the 
magistrates passed an act, ** to make a loft in the 
'^ Trinity College Kirk, for the use of the regents 
*' and students of the town's college."! It ^ ^^^^ 
cult to say how long they attended there. As the 
access to it was, and still continues to be, very bad, 
and at a distance from the college, it is probable^ 
upon the erection of Lady Yester's church, about 
1650, they removed thither, where a gallery is at 
present appropriated for that purpose. The profes- 
sors formerly went to church in a body^ preceded by 
the janitoF) who carried the mace of the college, 
similar to the custom which is still retained by the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, the Court of Session, and 

• • It wa8» bowayer^ once proposcd.7-rGniw£ p? 39« 
t Counc. Regist. voL x. p. 6l. 
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BaroQsl of E^chec{aer< It ii, I think, to be regrettecl 
that this practice has been relinquished; a great 
matiy good effects would certainly accompany ita. 
adoption^ The example exhibited by the professors, 
would induce some to be more punctual in their 
attendance upon pnblic worship ; and their presence 
could not fail to produce good consequences^ un* 
necessary, to be specified. 

' About the same timCi the magistrates shewed every 
disposition to promote the health and gfatity the iiv* 
clinations of the students, by contributing to their »- 
musements; for they determined to ^* repeir the bounds 
'^ of Mure Lands, for the students playing place."* 
This I imagine to have been the ground adjacent to 
Bumtsfield Links, now called Warrender's Park» 
Archery was then in great repute ; and this piece of 
ground seems to have been the place where they in- 
dulged themselves in this manly exercise^ 

From the smallness of the salary of eac& regent 
(being at this time only L»]00 Seots)^ the college 
was subjected to great inconvenience, in consequence 
of the freq;uent vacancies which occurred, by his leav» 
ing his situation for a better* In order to remedy tbisi 
in some degree, it was enacted^ that *^ no regent 
^* should leave his place without six months w^m* 
** ing, and at the same time finding security tba^ 
^' he would complete hit college course and duly 
^ execute bis office.'' 

• Coimc. Beg^ yoL ix« p.^ 140^ f Crawilii.. 4K 

yoL.L ■ 
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Hie Ma^sWatwf of EdinlAirgh had fWim tta* to 
fime tbrmaDy visited the coHiege as a body; tiot 
only in order to assert their right as patrdns, but 
al^ to render it essential service. They bad been 
at ahnbst the sblfe e3lLpence o'f erecting the buildings ; 
and they had flattered thetnsefves that the generdsity 
6f the family of Hamilton woald never demand back 
the lodgings they had allowed the university to pos* 
aess in the Kirk of Firfd. Biit in this they were in 
li great mistake. They trfed to flatter the vanity 
bf the Marquis, by offering ** to put up above the 
" great gate of the college a large compartment, con- 
^'-taining, in great volume, the whole achtevemeitts 
^' of the house of Hamilton, with an inscription in 
^* memory of the gift; and withall to give to the 
" Marques, and his heirs, the honour of presentation 
^' of two bursars to be maintained in the colledge, 
" and some other like privilcdges.'^ All these, how- 
ever, were refused ; and they were under the necessity 
of advancing L.3()00 Scots as the price of the btrild- 
ings. This subjected them to great inconvenience. 
Nevertheless, the Marquis " bestowed this sum upon 
^ Sir Robert DalyeH, a young man of a remarkably 
•* lewd conversation.*! 

Upon a visitation of the college by the Town 
Council, which it was declared should be annual, 
the first object to which their attention was directed 
was the state of the buildings, and ordering such 

^ Cmwfc p. 77. flbW. p. 78. 
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repairs or additions as circumstances might require. 
Tbey possess the sole power of interfering in these 
arrangements. They also examined into the state 
of the library, the mode in which discipline was ad* 
miaisteredy and the state of the fiinds. 
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CHAPTER V^ 



DoiM o/ Rdlhck — Mr Charteris appointed his mcce$^ 
ior — The Plague again makes its appearance — Ac» 
count of the THESES disputed at the Graduation'*-- 
James VL visits Scotland — Various Projessors, ^c. 
appointed — Regulations for the University — Ckark^ 
I. visits Scotland — Alexander Henderson ekcted ReC'- 
tor. 

Tiift state of the univ^rsitjr sustained very little 
alteration for a considerable number of ye^rs. The 
ritgents were from time to time changed ; and that a 
dilFerence existed, both in their ability for, and sttC* 
cess in, teaching, cannot be doubted. The namfcs of 
none of them, however, have been transmitted to our 
time as authors, excepting that of Mr George Robert* 
aon^ the biographer of Roilock, and who was aifter*^ 
warids a minister of the city. In the beginning of 1599» 
the university, as well as the city of Edinburgh, and 
the Church of Scotland, sustained ^eat loss l^ the 
death of Principal Rollock. I have already allud^ 
, to the merits of this very singular man ; but it would 
l)eisiprot)er not to observe tiiat^ during the fift^ 



yean that he performed the duties of professor and 
principal, he was beyond dispute the mopt populan 
and respectable teacher in Scotland ; and, what is 
very remarkable, he died at the early age of forty* 
three; a time of life when ordinary men only begin 
to distinguish themselves. The laborious nature of 
the duty, or rather the multiplicity of 4uties> which 
l\e had to discharge, seems materially to have injured 
his health. His constitution, if a judgment may be 
formed froip the portrait of him in the library, w^s 
weakly. . He must have been of a quiet peaceable 
disposition^ and of a very conciliating temper ; fo( he 
was equally beloved by the king and the subject ; and^ 
in. the tumult which topk place in regard to :the 
Octavians,* he was of the most essential service to 
both. He had been moderator pf the assembly 
which met at Dundee in 1^97 ; and some presbg^ 
terians have been rather disposed to accuse him of 
too complying a teipper. Ther^: is no proof, however^ 
that he ever shrunk from (he pfit^ciples he bad 
usually maintained ; and admitting that he was mpre 
complying than some of his brethreu whom he 
esteemed, it is only justice to ascribe this to the 
enlarged views which he entertained respecting 
church government ; for his con^qct in that assembly^ 
in that turbulent age, never §ffecte4 ^ither hit 
speculative opinions or mofal pharacten The thecuy 
of presbytery was at that ^ime only in its infancy. 



* The Octaviaoi were eiglit coui|feIk»lit ^^¥a. ^ .l^.^atniitii 
«d with all a&in. 



how beneficial koevei- its iHdptfbn in Scdtlati^ riiay 
fidVe been fou\)rf since his tiitt^: The jiublic ekpres-' 
siori of regret \ras so excessive at his fiinerial, that' 
ridt only the members oF the tinivefsity, ^iirf other 
jiiibiic bodies," but almost the 'whole population bf* 
the city, attended it. ^hey considered him as*tbeir' 
spiritual father; aii^ that, ih' every respect^ bis death' 
W9s' the greatest loss which tKe ciiy of 'fidinbni^h 
could sustain. 

rie died very poor. For a great nuHiber cif yfeari' 
his house rent was paid; and his salary wfti very 
small. The half oF it was allowed X6 his wldb<^, %t 
five years, if she lived ; and his posthunioUs daugh- 
ter received one thousand merks from the funds dT 
the city as her dowry. 

His elder brother, Hercules Rollock, was an 
elegant scholar, and a man of genius. His iLatili 
poems were published in his lifetime; and the 6ele* 
brated Dr Arthur Johnstone thought them worthy 
of being inserted iii the " DeUtia Poetarum Sciji^ 
•^ torum^^ edited at the expence of Scot of Scot3tar«' 
vet, in 1637. He wrote several epitaphs on tlie 
death of the priiicipal, which express the most ten^ 
der regret for his loss, and shew how afFectiotiately 
they were attached to each other. They are sub- 
joined to the nccoupt given by Robertson. 

The Magistrates of j^dinburgh entertained so 
high an opinion of Rollock's judgement and integrity, 
that they requested him to nominate his successor ;^ 
for neither he bimself^ por h|s fJriepdS| hi^d tb6 Iea$t 
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faope9. of recovery from the, very first* - He. warmly; 
recommended his colleague, Mr Uepry Charieiis,^ 
who has been already nieintioiied^ wlio :Was senior 
regent, and had taught in the yi^iversiity for te(^ 
years. ; Mr Rollock dial .upon 8th Jwtiafy ili599s 
and, on 14th February following, Mr Chartertsiwa^ 
prcunoted, to tlie principality and professorship . of 
^ivinity.''^ He held these offices for twenty-one 
years. He commenced bis comrse immediately, and 
followed implicitly the plan of his predecessor. Di- 
vinity lectures, at that time, chiefly consisted in the 
explication of Scripture, in the solution of difficul- 
ties which occurred, and in reconciling apparent con* 
tradictions which were to be met with in the sacred 
volume. This method had been long abandoned iu 
all Ronmn Catholic seminaries, if, indeed, it had 
ever been introduced* No commentary, deserving 
the name, had proceeded from any of their schools, 
from the establishment of the popedom, till that of 
Cardinal Cajetan appeared, who applied with ardour 
to the study of tlie Scriptures, in consequence of 
feeling his inability to dispute with Luther. In shorty 
from the days of Augustine, till the era of the re- 
formation, scarcely any thing of the kind had been 
attempted; and this includes a period of nearly 
twelve hundred years. The protestant doctors pur» 
sued a very different course. The Scripture was their 
text book ; and this accounts for the fac^ that by 

* He alsQ preached in the East Kirk on Sundsy foraiooa^— t 
Counc. Regist* vol. ii. p. 25* 
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fkr the greater proportion of their VDluminou's wtftkB 

■ 

contiiits' <}f commentaries lipon the sacred writings ) 
atid;'*tilt withiti'^ very late peribdj the same observa* 
fibn ihajr iie e^tefided to the works Of the most cele^ 
brated prof(hsors* of diHi^ihity/especiallir in the mU 
terstttts on thrVonliiieht. 

' Veiyffttle change seem^ to huve taken place in 
ihe uAioddt bf • teaching; or in 'the genera! economy of 
^e e6ne^, fW^i e^^iderable trnie. ' It may be'ob* 
ierv^; hbwe^er, that about this perk>d there is 
fvett^ Irc^spientljr ailrhexed to the names of subscrib* 
ers to *the^ <?Aftttiantj 4n the- college record, ♦* Jffm 
^'^fdiiki^ 'Wheiher those persons had reverted to- 
Jibpei^,^ had joined the episcopal party, or had re^ 
honticedtht covenant only, is not mentioned. It is 
probable th^t both the last were most commonly iw- 
tended;' and that they were persons who fdSowed 
the ekatnple of the court; for, when James perceiv- 

« 

ed that there Was little doubt of his succeeding to 
the ''throne* of Ehgland; and that Elizabeth's health 
was^faH'titi the declhi*, he chose to relinquish his 
ftfrmer protestations in favour of presbytery ^and the 
cciveiian^, and to discover the strongest partiality* 
fbr'^he more shewy form 6f worship that obtained 
!n iSbt ej^tscdffal ctmimotiion. ' It waff' natural that 
he should have Many followers. •' 
' In- 1604; the plague again made its appeafaUce' in 
!]Sdififourgh, This was the second visitation t>f this 
scoiiirge of mankind since the erection of the college^ 
jand was ia the moi^h pf April ; but it increased 
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▼eiy Tii^ly io: iviy^^ aad odly a sbort time befon^ 
conoIttdiDg. the; sesiiioiu Sa great wa3. th^ alain^ 
that the studeats fled as early as May.; jand iioae (^ 
ftred tfaeiDBel/ves for admission at tbp usual time of 
meeting, on the 1st o£ October followmg. . , . ...r 
The state of society in Scotlandr towards the .bet 
ginning of the seventeenth century » was veryrudcw 
The minds of the people were distracted by r^ligtn 
ous atid political animosities. The administration oC 
the laws was feeble, being either*^ remarkable ioq 
the one hand for being executed with the mostunt 
relenting severity against those who could Aotdct 
fend themselves, or distinguished by laxacss of 
application to the powerful barons and their depend?- 
ents. The people were in a great degree insensible to 
the delicacy of sentiment^ or refinement of manners^ 
which constitute the essence of <dvilization« There 
were, therefore, many of the regulations, which were 
introduced into thdr public institutions, very de« 
grading to those who had to submit to them ; and 
which, when enforced too rigorously, sometimes 
produced insurrection. 

. It is well known that corporal punishment exist* 
ed in sU the British as well as the continentid uni^ 
versities till a late period. Whether this kind o£ 
discipline had been repeatedly carried to an impsoper 
]ength in Edinburgh or not| cannot now be kliQwn i^_ 
hut it is certain, that a spirit of insubordination, or, 
at leas^ of dissatisfaction, frequently shewed itneif 

^ ■ * ■ • - • 
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6mtaent4fith^ llie/wAib of ihr college ^so^rfep 
Whieh they wer^-^mfeUcd to lubmilv ibighta^oider 
f}ie^ui%<iv«niable temper of tome young *nitn very 
refractory. Whethar onis or' all. of: tkeae reasomi. comm 
bHied 'e9scit6<l diMMititent^ it h in vain to iuc|ttire; 
bil^>d«9i^doiii^,fi«m^vihe univenity had become t89 
tOfitmcH^* tha^ "it Wa$ -^^MiidcrBii .tO;b^>neocBsary;iM» 
ll^lyt %^ the I.oidi olP the Privy tOoiiiaoii^ to pq^rent 
fiersooi who bad been. espelied, or^wfao htddes^rtedf 
from being admitteil m members of other univenif 
tMa.>* Tbb took place tti )61 1 $ but the ubwm »eetM 
to have been tof eomiderable standing. Frtvioiis t«l 
petitifoniag the councily a representatioQ wm^ fink 
nMGk t0 the rectors of the other colleges. It seeutt 
to have been transBiitted by the principal, .Mr Cbin^ 
tmii bul the copy in the college jecond haS'lM^ 
•ii^tiim^ ^ . ' 

^' Please your Xxh there hey boene a greatdbnae 
^^•ome yeeres bygone, in diwrse .^leg0s.H)£ thfn 
^ kingdome^ to the prejudice of all^ yea, a<id Ujktti^ 
^^ prejudice of good letters and jnaanons ; 4am ooji^ 
^ lege receivittgy .ahd ihrthniFith Jaureatiag, stiidentf 
^ of other cotieges^ without any testificat #f thear 
^liteiature and good behaviour from th^ tnnsteiik 
^Heerby great inconvenients have ^Uen iiirtfaf. 
^'isome neglect th0ir itudits in their whol6 coar^-j 
^ Mbd^ cointtiitt iiiiBoletft outraget^ and i)ee iVpm di$»j 
^^ 9iplm€^ thiid^ing themselv^ aheltted by tfaeit jw. 
•* c<mra6 to Another college j aadiPC]9Bft4ep9el f|wp 



^ thtit- niftstets/ Tie Aot^/i; ifittdik sitlutato; tad'tnMjr 
^ diFect mbtfeto be called masters df arts, thto t6l* 
*• learned' in arts. Heertiy the vcrie name of a jAmj^ 
^* ter of artd is almost become cont^tnptibte and tin-* 
" regarded } nrhrch, no doubt, should be fatre 6^ 
" ther^ysei if ^vely college would keepe quartew 
** with others; none at all receaVe degrees but Tror* 
" thiHe, by their good behalviour and literatitre. 
" These, therefote, are to reqtieist j^ur L. cause call* 
"utito yAu (he* Piasters of your college, arid to m- 
" timat this mbch to thcmj that they lauttal nbMe 
^ at all that coitie from other tolleges, but lipou thu 
" testificatioti of the college whence they come ; 
" which I doubt not but your L will be careful to 
^ do, as we shall be careful that others discharge tfa^ 
" like duetie to you. And so, by our mutual cott- 
*' cilirse, l^iirninjg and good behaviour shall be ad- 
<' vanced, and a doore shall be shut on manifold 
^' abuses and corruptions that have croppe in by 
" neglect in times bygone. So wishing you from 
'^ God all health and happines, I rest,*" &c. 

This appeal to the rectors of the different Scotish 
universities, though couclied in very civil terms, and 
containing a great deal of good sen^e, seems to have 
been disregarded. The colleges could have very 
easily adjusted the business themselves, withont any 
foreign interference. But this was not the case. 
The establishment of this college had been always 
looked on with a jealous eye by the rest ; and now, 
when the tettpbniiities of bikbopriea were restored^ 



those who held tbcm became pQ^ses&ed cxf^much mqn 
iipfluence in the state* It is possible tl)^t the^r old. 
prejudices might revive; suid t}^t tl^ey cherished a* 
secret. satisfaction at the discontents aud, apparent 
want of authority of the . college of ^ I^dinhurgh. , h 
can conceive no other supposition by . whiql)t tlieir^ 
conduct can be accounted for, , 

Tl\ie principal and regentS| findingtl^at^they could 
objt^iq no redress from th^ sister. jiini^yeiraiti^s^ f/elt 
theniselves under tlie necessity of applying by^peti^ 
tion to the Lords of. the, Privy CpunjpiL; :and they, 
were fortunate enough to receive, a f^vp^^aUe an*, 
swer. The following is an exact copy of the original*. 
it contains an injunction^, which has, never been.re«^^ 
p>ealed> and is consequently binding upon all , the 
Scotish universities at this day* - 

" At Edinburgh, the twentie-iyfte^^y of lOctoUer^ 
^' the yeer of God one thousand six hundred au 
' elleVin yeeris« Anentt^e ^supplication prti^en^ted 
f unto the ILords of Secreit CpunsaUt. be the prjnci* 
*' pall and regents of the coUedge of Edinburghe^ 
^1 makeand mentioOi that wharCi upon occasionne^. of 

'^ ane custom and observation which hes bein re« 

f ■ ,.■■ * ... ■.."' * ■'* 

" ccived of late yeeres withip the colledges q(, fhfs^ 
** kipgdomi Jo receive within the same such stytdentes 
'f who, for their insolence and mi;sb.ehaviQ^r, hes beea 
''fugitives fra otb^r 9plle4ges, and to give them tbera 
'' prdoures and degrcjes, as if they hadpa&t their hail 
''time with th^>v A greate mani^ pf .the.youthei^ 

t^^^^l^:^*'^ §9iK^S?::.9f *b|s b^5she [^M?^t^ 
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*• ours, and to be received in Some other collefdge^ 
^' in case thfe MM ()rihdpkll tir reg^ntes ti^nsure thieni 
«' f6f tliiese iblllelj)' hes taken 'and takrt the bbidnes$ 
•'to influence tk« said prinfcipaH and fegehtcs, dnd 16 
•• d^borde in alt kitide of incomelie behdvlciiif and iii« 
*• solenciesi no wayis seemlie in the perso^es of stif- 
^ dents and scholieres. WhereaS, if they wer rtffUied 
" in othere eolledges, they wold be ittore cafrfut tb 
•* cdntecne themselves within the bdutids of modesf- 
•' tie, and to follow out there studies and bourses ^s 
^' appert^neth. And seeing this is a matter verie 
" prejudicial! to the youthes, and encourages them 
** in folties and neglect of their studies, humblie, 
**^ thereforci desy ring that they might have ane act 
^ of counsall past and exped in manner and to the 
'' effect following, likeas at more length is cbnteined 
^ in the said supplication. Whilk being red, harde, 
^' and considerate be the saids Lords, and they hav« 
•Mng advisit therewith; and finding the desyre off 
^ the same reasonable : Tharefore, the Lords of Se» 
Crete Counsal ordainis, that no students who sail 
be fugitives from ane coliedge within this king^^ 
•• dome, for their misbehaviour and neglect of their 
^ duties, shall be received within ane other coliedge;. 
^ discharging, be thir presentis, the principalis and 
'^ regents of all the colledges within this kingdom^. 
^ that they in na wayis admit nor reteine among 
^ them the students of othercolledges, who, for their 
^ mbbehavioari skall leive their owne : And that 






ii Hffc to. thexprincipall% and regents; ami matiteiQiiof 

. .Vflh^/hl^il xblledges of this kingficHQe, wharetbniMgi) 

^ .^.^Done pretend ignoraqce <^ th« samiM. E^imOum 

t i^{ 4fMm aciorum JSkcreti C§ncilii Ser. ,R^git^\perrnm 

.V $i m4i§crq^mc mamuiUbHsi. '.^ 
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The discipUne of the onivenity must have hdieii 
^fry iaefiicien^ and its popularity with the' cr^er 
colleges .in a very low state, when it was* found <]ie^ 
cesaary to hare recourse to so violent oieatiineau I 
am atrongly mclioedy however, tobeliev^ thai tt was 
.Aot^ so much its disctpUne with which they ^re 
.o0Hmded, as the formidable nvture of the eEtaminatiit^ni 
that deterred a great nuiny from graduating at fidin- 
Aturgh* The whole plan had been formed by Rsattook'; 
and, the it^ntswho sueceeded him were eitlier his wifn 
:aeholars,'ov bad reiseived thdv edueaaion at'dier«i}- 
yjsx^tyi. We may rest assured >that^tdunng tlietarm 
iflf his presidency, neidier tbe-seftemnitynor'Tigoiif of 
the trial would be relaxed; and so few yearaha^^clap- 
aed^siaoe bk death, that there was not time fbr gtesit 
leotruptionsyor great changes, being inttodaetfd. Vltht 
rrpiiaiiwAaowgcniacidiy «aiitrit«ik^ ibit ietDrii^4tgMfl 
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was- a ofaeek mpcta the cither f and diedmpld^ennit o€ 
the AtttdehU ww so Gemtant^' tholTbe, hai} ab time, to 
be idle. V He. wtits iieces jitatod* te d;^^r iw>/ beint^^' 
vfaelher?he wnMorrnoLiFoi exampkii pmrioiist^ 
his fiitt admission to the univcr^ili^^ . the fStudiefli'tta^ 
deswent a trad of his knourlddgei of the Ijatm^laa* 
giiage# He was peiteitted td reside a moath in dio 
cdlege before, this exaiaiilatiett took placd ;: nilt otAf 
10 allo«ria1ltbo<stttdeiits» wfaa purposed Co sttehdi tim^ 
to' assetnUe^^ but also that she mi^h* be fawttiaiKlrith 
the manner of t? ansae tiog hwii^esa in an nnifiersity to 
whichiihe neas snppased to be a stranger. About the 
b^inning of November, the students of the' first or 
bejan class : were convokedvin the pntdic: bailj the 
principal and regents being present* A'thenieiwat 
presoribed to be turned into littin ; and lihis/ exercise 
waa to be performed tn the^preBence of any of>d» 
eegentt^ encepttng him wbose class they proposed^ to 
attend* To this he was to affix his name^ ' as'wdl* at 
tiiat ^the master »under \rhom be had studied tlie 
language. This was certainly a most ' adolixable 
Imethdd of exchange and even of- rewarding/ the dili^ 
gence of the schoolmasters of the distric^^i (UkI* it 
epecatcd as^.a ;c)KBck i upon thosridio <were apt t& be 
careless, by expotiag ihem ini a Very public maimef : 
feir parents, ini|geneiiEd,.areifa^)erldisposepk to Uopnte 
Ihe scholar's wanL^of proicimKiy to tike* muter, didin 
te the incapacity or giddineaabfj^theinoiita c^ildied. 
If fiiNiBd Torgr deficient, iitiiwaa/ reoonmended to iAtk 
tooesanie bK»tiidies;at'edbeoV'M>fting['«]^^ 
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t5 derire benefit from his attendance at the iiniver^ 
81 ty* The propriety oif this i(Mce necessarily flowed 
from the very eon^itUtion of the college. The atiw 
d^nts were prohfbited from emfptoying any other 
kngaagie thaniLatin, even upim the niort tfrdina-^ 
ry bccasiikns ; and all the leetures given by the 
teachers were also in L^tin. Without a knowledge 
of it^ therefore, he eonld obtain no aidvatftage wliat^ 
even Avery minute account has been given abeady 
of the studies of the youth, durmg; the four ^ years 
course, in the former pages ; but we have taken Kttle 
or no notice of the theses, or what formed the sub* 
jects oF dispute when they received their degrees. 
As wie conceive that .the formidable nature of this 
esercise could hardly fail to appal the most of young 
men, and that the terms of entering epos it was one 
chief cause of desertions to other universities^ to re^^ 
ceive the same honours^ without being exposed te so 
great hazard of failure^ and as^ fortun&tely, the only 
theseaof a v^ry early date which are known to exists 
refer to the period of which we now treat, it may 
not be improper to introduce a very brief view of 
what they contain. 

At this early stagey only fhre professors made pub* 
lie, previous to the day of graduation, the theses 
which were to be the aubjects of disputation. These 
were Messrs Robertson, Reid, King,' Young, and 
fatrley. It appeirs that it Was left to the discre- 
tion of the teachert whether they shoukl be pub- 
lished or nott I have not been able : to. discover Mr 
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Kobertson'^ theses in the library, though it Is cer- 
tain that they were. there sooie time ago."* Those of 
the others I have read with some care ; and, as they do 
not differ materially in their general character, I shall 
not consider them separately in the few remarks which 
I have to make. There are only two of Mr Re^fl's, 
for the years 1610 and 1614 ; and four of Mr King^s, 
for 161S, I6l6, 1620, and 1624; one of Mr Youpg's, 
for 1615 ; and one of Mr Fairley'a, for 16 19. 

The injury done to the progress of science, by. an 
infatuated attachment to thp doctunes of Aristotle^ 
is well known. His philosophy was divided .into 
theoretical and practical { and logic was the instru- 
ment or means by which wliat was included under 
these two extensive divisions was to be discovered. 
She was the only hand-maid who could introduce 
the student of nature to her mysteries ; anc^ by an 
easy transition, logic, which ought to have been 
only a subordinate study, was quickly esteemed of 
more importance, and much more noble, than any of 
the useful or speculative sciences. The grand ob- 
ject of this art was to discover arguments in defence 
of any proposition, how absurd . soever that might 
be.. They never seem to hav^ been aware that phi* 
losophy does not consist in the invention of argu- 
ments, but in the discovery of the laws by whicljtthe 
intellectual and physical phenomena of* nature are 
regulated* The Aristotelian jiet out with (he ;gra« 



. ^' Fid. Chalncnr' Lift 9^ ItefUin«i| p. 99* Tkey^aie^^r course 
mislaid. 
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taitous assumption of general principles ; and tb<; 
business of his art was, to direct him how to find out 
what was agreeabfe to them. Now, the object of 
the philosopher ought to be to discover principles 
themselves ; and, if he proceed after a proper niethod^ 
lie will pursue a course directly contrary to that of 
Aristotle. General principles, instead of being made 
the foundation upon which his system rests, are the 
last at which he arrives ; and it is only by the induc- 
tion of a grtet variety of particulars, that he ventures 
upon his conclusion. 

The theses both of Reid and King seem to have 
been intended as an exhibition of what was taught 
during the whole course ; for the size of tlie theses of 
each year is equal to a moderate treatise. The dif- 
ferent chapters of these theses (if I might use the cx^ 
pression) were four, lo;;ics, ethics, physics, and astro- 
nomy. Reid had graduated in I6OQ, and had studied 
under Adamson, who was afterwards principal of 
the college ; and appears thoroughly to have imbibed 
a taste for the Aristotelian logic. The first collec* 
tion of tloeser, which he denominates logical, amounts 
to twenty-siX| and the second to thirty. 

It was a favourite doctrine of this school^ that 
whatever existed in nature, had its corresponding 
habit in the mind. It is therefore affirmed, that what- 
ever comes nnder a comnion . object and end, must 
also necessarily fall under a common habit of the 
mind. Logic is not only according to right reason, 
which is common to all the arts, but directs reason 
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itself, from which all the arts proceed. It is, 
fore, by way of eminence, the only rational art. 
Science, and the other habits of the mindi only respect 
iintversals; and things universal are, in a certain 
sense, in the mind. When possessed of the proper 
habit, the acquisitioti of knowledge is easy ; beditise 
nothing more is necessary than to^ refer to the pro* 
per habit ; but no aid is to be derived from atiy thiVig 
corporeal. It is an operation of pure intellection, 
it is the object of logic to guide or to direct how 
this process may be most successfilHy accomplished. 
This is done by the rules which it prescribes towards 
the construction of the ayltogism, by which nian, in 
the very exercise of his rekson, is taught how to pro» 
ceed with ease, and without error, to the acquisitioii 
of knowledge. When this is obtained, no new habit 
is superinduced. What was previously in the mind 
only becomes more perfect by practice^ Definitions 
are next given of an universal, a genus, a category; 
the proper idea of an accident ; land subtle di^quist 
tions are introduced respecting tiiotion and time, in 
which the schooltnen so much' delighted. Some kh^ 
stract propositions respecting metaphysical affections, 
as they were called, which can scarcely be distin* 
guished from their subject, concluded this part of the 
disputation. 

The theses logiast for 16 14 are ttiuch after the 
same style. The system is a little more amplified ; 
and some parts, which had beefd only motioned * in 
the formev^ ar^ illustrate ilt greater length ; and lite 

IS 
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aatb6iity of Aristotle is uniformly appealed to as in* 
fallible. 

The theses etkica are much shorter than at^y of the 
other three ; perhaps because there was less oppor* 
tunity of discovering a talent for argumentation. 
Ethics had been treated of by all the ancient philo* 
sophers ; but tio notice whatever is taken of any sys- 
teni excepting that of Aristotle; and it must be con* 
fessed that Mr Reid has given a very good account 
of the opinions of his master upon this subject. 

Those which are included under the head phy» 
sics ore by far the most imperfect. It ought more 
properly to be called the metaphysic of physics ; for 
it contains discussions respecting the materia prima, 
motion, and time ; apd treated in such a way as bears 
not the least analogy to what we now annex to the 
word physics. According to the schoolmen, the ra* 
refaction of air is ten times greater than that of wa- 
ter*. This absurd opinion is defended. Rivers and 
laH^ (it is said) could never be formed under the 
earth by the concretion of air ; therefore^ their gene- 
ration must be referred to the sea, &c« The propo^ 
sitions under the head of astronomy, those c£ them, 
at least, that are of any value, are such as children 
W pow taught, when they begin to receive lesson? 
in geography. Aristotle is only once or twice referr 
red to; the great autliority being Sacraboscus (al« 
rcifdy mentioned), an Italian,^ whose work was. read 
at this time in all protestant seminaries ;. and so much 
estjoemed in ijkkUand, that it was appointed. to he 
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taught in all schools throughout the provinces. It 
was originally written in Italian^ but was translated 
into Latin by Burgersdicius;and, therefore^ sometimes 
goes by his name. 

The theses of Mr King are of a very different kind. 
The general philosophical doctrines are no 'doubt the 
same ; but they are delivered in a much more popti- 
lar, and consequently useful, manner. He seems to 
have been much under the influence of religious 
principles, from the anxiety which he so frequently 
discovers to introduce such illustrations as had a 
tendency to lead the minds of the students that way. 
Such sentiments of Aristotle, also, as were contrary 
to the Christian system, or atheistical, as some of 
them doubtless were, he is careful to mark. His lo« 
gical theses, particularly those for the year 1612, 
may be read with considerable advantage even at this 
day. They contain a brief popular view of Aris-r 
totle's logic His physics (for, contrary to Reid's 
plan, they were discussed before ethics^ his ethics^ 
and astronomy, are much more ample ; and, under the 
last particularly, a summary is given of all tbe 
knowledge which was then current respecting the 
subject ; though . it must be confessed, that a great 
deal of miscellaneous matter is introduced, uncon* 
nected with its title. He was acquainted with the 
works of Copernicus, whom he quotes ; but whether 
he had' seen those of Galileo is more uncerliain. 
Some of the experiments, however, of that great phi« 
losopheri respecting vision, are alluded to by him« 
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I^ short, I^s course of philosophy appears to havd 
bf6ti as much calculated to improve his students, as 
the imperfect state of science at the time would ad- 
mit. He was a native of the north of Scotland ; but 
took his degrees at Edinburgh, and became a regent 
in 1608. From the manner in which his pupils speak 
of himi he must have been an attentive teacher,, add 
a very amiable man. 

In some universities, the private tritils> previous to 
being admitted to the degree of master of arts, are 
very superficial ; and what is chiefly consitlered is, 
the length and regularity of attendance. The pub- 
lie disputations are a mere farce, and acknowledged 
to be such by those who. ought to engage in them. 
If the time prescribed be attended to, and the candi- 
date be present in the place appointed, nothing more 
is required. The case was very different, indeed, dur» 
ing'the early stage of the history of the university of 
Edinburgh. The day appointed for conferring de- 
grees "was generally Monday, in order that the mem- 
bers of parliament and gentlemen of the law might 
have it in their power to attend; and, as has been 
Already observed, k great proportion of them did 
honour the assembly with their presence. They met 
at an early hour; and, in the forenoon, the Candi- 
dates were engaged in defending, or, as it was tech- 
nically cailled, in propiugning, the theses. After a 
short interval, they agaitt assembled in the afternoon ; 
and, as their weapons were equally adapted for attack 
and defeiice, they opposed Or impugned them. To 
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engage in this enterprise before such an asaexdbly^ 
must have been a very serious business* ..I dp^nafe 
allude to the truth or falseness of the philosophy; 
taught, — of the propriety, or absurdity of thfe plan 
adopted, — but to the iDdispensible necessity of a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject^ and, above 
ally to a ready elocution in the Latin language. 
Without the two last, no young man could make a 
respectable figure. 

The business of the college had been interrupted^ 
and, consequently, its prosperity materially impaired, 
by the very frequent change of masters* Almost 
any other literary employment was superior, in regard 
to emolument, to that of a regent. Until the year 
]669f the principal's salary only amounted to four 
hundred poujids Scots, when it, was increased to ^ve 
hundred. Each of the four r^ents had, at this time, 
one hundred and fifty merks ; and, wbeo the prin* 
cipal received an augmentation, one hundred merks 
were added to the salaries of the two senior regents. 
Even this, however, constituted a very small incqaic; 
so that it is not surprising tliat the greater number 
only remained for a very short time. They generally 
accepted of livings in the church ; and as there were 
exceedingly few preachers, and many parishes vacant, 
they experienced no difficulty in procuring a better 
appointment. Messrs Young, Reid, King^ and Fair* 
ley,* however, the four regents at this tim^ conti* 

* I suipoct this to have been the taaie pcnoti who was afterwards 
Bishop of the Jsles. 
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Biiad in oflSce for a considerable .number of y^ara; 
and) iM they were fully competent for the discharge 
ofllieir duty, and^very diligent taachersi the number 
cvfatiidenta increasedi and its reputation extended.? 
Torthiiy alsov the long peace enjoyed /under James 
contitbuted not a little. 

Jaioes had ^uccdeded to >the (throne of England in; 
l69A,;i and, after an interval: of fourteen years, ex* 
pressed his intention of visiting his native country;: 
WlftfP this intelligence was first.brought to Scotlaiidi 
it pfoduced A most wonderful ^sensation. The whole- 
HomAvy unanimonsly expretaed the jgreatest joy ; tand 
eveig/^ one vied with another who ^ouldahew the 
monarch tilie greatest honour*''^ sRecourse was ^had; 
to every method which • their ingenuity could devise, 
to ^e\nent the king fromiTelinqubhing the idem of 
hisv^projected' journey^' Addresses wer6 presented 
fron all qtHMTters; and the poets of tScotland w^ie 
enmkHis of each other, who should pronounce the best 
eul<igyi>si;his virtues4! Adamson, who has > been aU 
Teadff I. mentioned, puhlished a collection of these 
po^m^i which be called the ^^Muau meicome U Kmg 
^^.J[mn(a Vl^ Besides a long poem, in English, by 
Drymmond of. Uawthorndien» it contains tbo^ of 
Hemry Anderson of Perth,: a poet of.no ordinal^ 
meiit^ Goldman, King«^ and Wedderbum^ «nd many 
other^ who exhausted all their powers of rliatm verf 
sification to accomplish the same end. James, niitu* 

* An iotemting^accoiiifet o| iiis mil ^ Oxfotd, ia \Sl^}i^ ii ^t^ 
|a the Oxoni^a, vol. i. p* 129« 
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Tally Ibnd «f sboWy and very fbll of his own Uterarjr 
acquirements^ was at all times^ delighted with the 
conversatioa of learned men. The university of 
Edinburgh, as has been already explained, owed its 
existence to him. When he returned, therefore!^ to 
his native city, it was natural for a* man of bis tern* 
per to inquire after its prosperity. He did so ; but 
the multiplicity of bis engagements prevented him 
from shewing the. foundation that marked attention 
which it is evident he had intended. When he had 
repaired to Stirling, and was inore at leisure, he sig^ 
nifted his desire that a publio< disputation should be 
held in his presence. This was very speedily arrange 
ed ; and the four regents of the college, together with 
the principal, immediately set out for Stirling, where 
the king, who was exceedingly fond of such advent 
turesi anxiously waited tlieir arrivaL Tbe regents 
disputed before him ; and the king himsdl^ took a 
very active part in the discussion.* He seems to ha^ 
beenmightily pleased with theappearance which the 
professors made ; and to have beheld, with no less self* * 
gratuUtion, the part that he had 4u:ted in this drama« 
For, from the only account which we have of i^ 
James spoke as much, if not moWi than any one elsei 
That he was excessively delighted with the intei> 
viewi there can be no doubt ; because, when the court 
removed to^Faisley, immediately after, h^ on the Sith 

* Crswfurd g^vei an interestiiig account of this dispatation, from 
p. Sl to S7. It is chiefly taken irom Adamaon's Muses, &Cft 
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ittly 16179 addressed the fblloMning letter to the 

Magistrates of Edinburgh.— ^ 

( . 

'' Jambs R. 
^- Ihiitie and weiU behced^ zve greet zaw weeL 
" '.^^ Being sufiicientlie perswadit of the guid begins 
^< otng and prc^resse which ze haiff maid in repair? 
ff mg and building of zoWr college, and of your 
f' commendable resolution constantUe to prooeid 
^ and persist thairin till the same sail be perfytlte 
^ finiiBhed ; for your better- incouragement in^/H 
^ wark so universallie beneficial for our subject^ 
.^' and of such ornament and reputation for our cititr 
^' in perticular, we haifF thocht guid, not only: to 

• 

f' declare our speciall approbation thairot^ but lyke* 
^f wayesi as we gave the first being and beginning 
^* thairuntOi so we have thocht it worthie to be 
>^* honoured with oure name, of our awin imposi^ 
^^' tioune; and the raither, because of the late pait 
^' which, to our great content, wee ressaived <)f th6 
^^ guid worth and sufficiencie of the maistcirs tlmir^ 
/^ of, at thair being with us at Stirling : In whicih 
«f^ regard, these are to desyre you, to order the said 
'' college to be callit in all tyme hereafter by the 
^'name of King James' College ; which we int^pd 
" for an speciall mark and ati baldge of our fai^plir 
•** toward the same* 

** So wee doubting not but ze will accordinglie 
" accept thairof, we bid zow heartilie fiiitwcill." 
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His Majfeety's letter was received *y tbe Town 
Council with the most faonoDnibie sharks of distiiKH 
tion ; and it was resolved that the university should 
in all time coining be called ** King James' CoUegei*^ 
I find thati after this, it is^sometimes cdlled RegiuM 
Collegium^ or King's College; at other times Academik 
Jacobi Regis ; and, on tlie titles of some oF the thete^ 
both are inserted. The kingi who was^ certainly 6f 
a generous but inconsiderate temper, had pmmise4 
what he called a " God bairne" gift. And thathd 
fully purposed to confer some mark of his iavowr 
upon the university, cannot reasonably be donbted. 
So very discordant sentiments, however, Imve prb-^ 
vailed respecting the principles of thism<march, that 
it altogether depends upon the opinions we may 
have previously efepbused respecting 'hiS charactel^ 
whether we are to believe him to have been in 
earnest or not, when he promised to endbw the 
college. He seems to have been so vain of the^ nanie^ 
that it appears to be mcon^stent with the known 
principles of human nature, to suppose that he could 
practise so much deceit upon hitnself, or think that 
he could pass it upon others. Besides, such fihesse waa 
altogether unnecessary. He had sufficient influencie^ 
to procure the namei independihtly ^yffeny such prdi 
mise; and he Was best entitled to thii^ honotir, as it 
was founded by him. 

An opinion has very generally prevailed in every 
age, that seminaries of learning require large fundsy 
in order to enable them to fulfil the purposes of their 
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institution. A love of literature has induced some, 
religious principles a great many, urhilst vanity, and 
sometimes worse motives, have incited others, to en- 
djow literary societies so amply, as to render the 
teachers independent of the discharge of their duty. 
How well-meaning soever such persons may be, it 
cannot be doubted, that, instead of promoting, it is 
the most eifectual method of impeding, the progress 
pf knowledge. It is unnecessary to subjoin, that 
James did not fulfil his promise ; and perhaps the 
long continued increasing, and very early prosperity, 
of the university, may be ascribed to this as one 
chief cause. Long before the middle of the se%*em 
teenth century, there were upwards of three hundred 
students enrolled as members. A very sufficient 
proof of the ability and attention of the regents. 

The presence of the king had the eifect of recon- 
ciling all parties ; and perhaps one principal cause of 
his undertaking such a journey was to accomplish 
this. The members of the university, in particular, 
were highly gratified with the distinguished mark^ 
of attention that had been shewn to them. In a' 
short time, however, some degree of rivalship began 
to appear among the members. Principal Cbarteris, 
though a man of the most undoubted talents, was 
diffident to excess ; and seems really to have possess- 
ed that amiable shyness of character, which renders 
a man to a certain degree unfit for the business of 
life. Mr Sands, who had just returned from the 
continent, and had seen much more of the ways of 
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men than Mr Charteris, seems to have aimed at being 
the head of the university. The ministers of the 
city had received an augmentation of stipend ; and 
Mr Charteris, whose salary it was always under- 
tsood was to be equal to theirs, applied also. This 
aiForded a favourable opportunity for Mr Sands and 
his friends to propose to Mr Charteris the propriety 
of his accepting of a parochial charge ; which he did 
in 1620, and became minister of North Leith. 

Sands, by the advice of his patron. Lord LiOthian, 
entered himself a member of the faculty of advocates, 
and proposed to follow the profession of the law. 
This not succeeding to his wishes, he was presented 
to the principality ; but, as he was not a divine, it was 
necessary that some other person should be appoint* 
ed to the chair of professor of divinity. The Reverend 
Andrew Ramsay was elected. The duties of principal 
and professor of theology were thus disjoined for the 
first time ; and this arrangement has been adopted 
ever since. 

Mr Ramsay, as we learn from his own poems, was 
the son of David Ramsay of Balmain, and Katharine 
Carnegie, of the family of Kinnaird. When it was 
determined to confer the title of knights baronets 
on some of the most distinguished of the Scotish 
families, his elder brother was among the very first 
who received that honour. He himself most pro- 
bably from inclination, preferred the church. From 
some allusions in his poems^ he appears to have beea 
educated at Marischall College, and to have formed 
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fgiwraar rMiii'uniiri vyb tiir iiiTiitiiiaul Dr 



Axibm Jnhniflif , tfe pxi^ aai Dr DancaiB Lffidd^ 

die fiiUMkr oi the ■irhfUir rf c&ar is tbit ui- 
Tefssay. At a ipcij' ^stAf pciiudv ftie dfaoovnrd a 
gprzt tasfir fcr {MKtij ; aad^ ia mshact Ibhc; bwght 
hoBscEf isto s»docL Tbe yor ia lAidk ke first 
pdhStthrJ faiB fMCHscuBBK he i im U mmjI with ao> 
omcj-. The oifirst editkiB wbich I hsvc seen » 
witboat a flale; bat it i& dedica^ tt» Ckuies L ; sa 
that it flUKt hare been pabliihed after Ifitx His 
poenxs which hawe been most esteewwril aie die Qnuh 
tioa^ the JT^mn ^ Mmm i^ftarr lie fdlL, tht 
Fan, 2Bd lU^Hftkm ig Chna. He h» initated the 
maoner and the phraaeologf of Orid ia all c^ these 
poems bot especially io the first; and it must lie 
con&ssed that he has executed Ua task with con* 
nderable ability. The.reia of piety which pervades 
the whol^ discoveia the author to hare been af^ 
a very devotioaal teroper. His misodlaiiies were 
first published in 1633, the year ia which Cliarles 
visited Scotland ; and principally treat of topics con- 
nected with tlie Christian £iith ; to which are sob* 
joined epigrams upon various subjects. It is princi^ 
pally from the last that we kopw any thing of his 
history, except the very active part which be took 
in the business of the assembly of the cburclL Uis 
9g^9 ^Q^ ^he gravity gf his deportment^ as well as 
lu3 literary reputation, made him be much respected; 
audi in the records of the assembly, when it was 
found necessary to appoint committees to investigate 
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or to prepare any important business, before it cf^v^ 
under the review of the court, Mr Ramsay is alwoyft 
first mentioned* He was afterwards minister of the 
Gray Friars Church; and, in 1638, he preacl^d a; 
sermon there, at the abjuration of popery by 
Thomas Abernethie, a Jesuit. This sermon and re^ 
cantation throw great light on the temper and niaii4 
ners of the times* The former affords ample testi<« 
mony that he was well acquainted with the popish 
controversy; and the latter (his reeant'ation was 
publicly delivered in the church) contains, as far as 
we can Judge at this distance of time, a very candid 
confession of what he esteemed to be erfors. 

I am unable to say any thing of the nature or plan 
of his lectures^ It is evident, from his writings, that 
he was a calvinist. Notwithstanding that the sy^ 
nod of Dort had met,^ and had discussed the general 
points of difference between the calvinistic and th^ 
arminian theories, they seem to -have ^entered with 
very little ardour, in this counti-y, upon the consider-* 
ation of a controversy, which pWyduced not Only im-» 
portant religious but political consequences in Hol« 
land as well as in England. • 

Besides being admitted as professor of diviDity*,' 
he was also invested with that of rector ; and, in tjie 
records of the university, he, this year (l€SO), sign^ 
ed his name beft>re the principal, when the students 
were enrolled In a few years, however, he resigned 
his connexion with the college, probably in eonse^ 
quence of his being admitted as a .minister of .the 
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city* He never coalesced with the presbyterian 
party; and^ accordingly, .he was deposed by the 
assembly^ which met at Edinburgh, in July l64d» 
•for his attachment to the episcopal form of church 
government. He was then in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age* How long he survived this, I know 
not. A portrait of him is in the library. 

Mr Sands enjoyed his principality for a very short 
time. The situation of affairs in Scotland must 
have rendered the performance of his public duty 
exceedingly irksome; and some of his contempo- 
raries have affirmed, that his natural temper was too 
unaccommodating, to guide him to the adoption of 
such conciliating measures as the difficulty of his 
station required. The truth is, that, from the very 
foundation of the college, both principals and regents 
fiivoured, in a greater degree than many of their 
brethren, the modified episcopacy which had been 
proposed by James, but which he never could 
thoroughly establish. The people at large were at- 
tached to presbytery ; and the animosities which 
generally prevailed throughout the nation, could 
hardly fail of being introduced into the university, 
Mr Sands gave in his resignation in 1622; and was 
succeeded in his office by Mr Robert Bqyd of Troch* 
riggs, in Carrick. 

This person, whose father, James, was Archbishop 
of Glasgow from 1579 to 1578, was nearly related 
to the noble family of Kilmarnock, and was a man 
of considerable fortune* He had taught divinity in 
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the college of ^aumur, and had been principal of the 
university of Glasgow, for about seven years. Ho 
enjoyed his preferment in Edinburgh for a very 
short time only. The chief cause of his removal, 
was his opposition to the Article? of Perth, and to 
the episcopal party, though his cousin was at thi§ 
time bishop of Acgyle, a man of great weight an4 
authority, and remarkably assiduous in the discharge 
of his duty. The principal was much esteemed for 
his moderatioui in an age and country where that 
virtue was scarcely known ; and had he beeu allowed 
to continue in office, he would have rendered the 
most essential service to the university, as an ea- 
courager of learning and learned men. He was a 
man of good abilities, and, like Ramsay, was a votary 
to the muses. The Hecatambi ad Christum^ and the 
ode to Dr Sibbald, contain sufficient proofs that, if he 
had cultivated his talent for poetry with greater care 
and perseverance, he might have made a distinguish* 
ed figure among the Latin poets of the age. The 
only other work acknowledged by him, with which 
I am acquainted, is a copious commentary upon the 
epistle to the Ephesi^ns, composed after the fashiqa 
of the times. Many attempt3 were made in the ge- 
neral assembly to publish a complete edition of his 
works after his decease, under the sanctjion of the 
church ; but none seem to have succeeded. It \% 
probable tliat he left them as a legacy to the churcl), 
and had provided funds for their publication ; but the 
distracted state of the BatioUi and the violent party 
Vol, L k 
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spirit whvch every Whet-e prevailed^ tviideMd the 
scheme khortWit. It ii by tio iineatifr Unlikely tfatt 
tbe tnanuBcriptii ure in the poi^e^tofi of the k^ciroh 
at this day. . .— 

The hisiiofy of Principal Boyd reflects grett di^ 
grace upon J^m^s ^nd his administfutton ; and plains 
]y discovers the jealousy which existed) and the re* 
sentment they were determined to shew to every per* 
sbti who Opposed the measures of the Court. It has 
be^n already observed) that the establishment of epis^ 
topacy in Scotland was one great object which the 
king had v^ry much at heart. Many steps had 
bfeen taben, which Were evidently prepuratory to 
this ; but it was not till the year after he left Scot« 
land, that the scheme was fully developed, or even 
publicly avowed. His treatment of the leaders of 
the presbyterian party> during his residence at Holy** 
rOodhousC; Wias stifBcientiy discouraging^ and augured* 
nbthing favouraUe to their catise. it * rather indi* 
cated a determination to follow up with greater ri^ 
gour the measures which had been pursued Stom the 
year 1599f but particularly ever since he had asceiid<<« 
ed the English throne** Accordinglyi in tbe as* 
s6mbly Which met at Perth) in August I6I8) five ar* 
tides were proposed for tlieir adoption, ^nd were car- 
ried without reasoning. These were, kneeling at the 
ster^ment ; the observ^tnce of five holy day S| (vi0« 
the nativityi passiod> resutireotioni and ascension <if 

• f% CaWcrwcod, Ap. All. '' 



Christ, an4 tte dei^ent of the Holy GhoUt); privafe 
baptism ; the private adminifitr^tion of the sacrament;, 
and confirmation. It was universally believed, by the 
opposers of episcopacy, that these articles were only in^ 
troductory to others ; and that those which were sup- 
posed to be the least objectionable in the estimation of 
tlie people at large, were proposed first. Though no op* 
position was made, at the assembly, to their passing 
into a law, yet they produced a great ferment through* 
out the nation. Among others, Mr fioyd, who had 
resided among French protestants"*^ £3r a considerable 
number of years, and had imbibed their strong an- 
tipathy to the introduction of ceremonies of every 
description, had not concealed his disapprobatiou of 
the articles^ and that he was determined not to con- 
form. .The conduct of one in so public' a station as 
principal of the university of Glasgow, the seat of 
an archbishopric, could not pass unobserved ; but it - 
does not appear that any public notice was taken of 
his opposition while he remained there. He no 
sooner, however, removed to Edinburgh, than per« 
secutionb^an to assail him. His fame at Glasgow, 
both as a popular preacher, and a lecturer on divini- 
ty in that college, was widely extended. Sir William 
Nisbet of the Dean, who had taken the greatest in^ 
terest in tlie prosperity of the college of Edinburgh, 
having bestowed upon it eleven hundred pounds 
ScotSy had been elected Lord Provost of the citjr 

^ He became professor of iivintty at Saumar in \609 {vid. Quick's 
S^Dodicon, vol. i. p. 3;;^2}, and priocipal ofQlatgow College in 101 5» 

K 2 
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about the begianing of October ; and, upon the 19th 
of the same month, Mr Boyd was chosen principal. 

" Upon the ISth of December 1622,*" (says Calder- 
wood^ in his history, p. 799, &c.) " the Provost, Bai- 
^ lifFs, and Council of Edinburgh, were challenged, 
" by a letter from the king, for admitting Mr Ro- 
** bert Boyd, who had been many years a professor 
** at Saumer, in France, and here at home, of late at 
" Glasgow, to be principal of their college ; and 
^' commanded them to urge him to conform, or else 
" to remove him. They sent to court to the courtier, 
*^ who sent the challenge in the king's name, and 
'^ desired him to intreat his majesty not to take in 
" evil part Mr Robert's admission, in respect of his 
'^ gifts and peaceable dis{)osition. Upon the last of 
*' Januar, the Magistrats and Council of Edinburgh 
" were commanded of new again to urge Mr Ro- 
" bert Boyd with conformitie ; and, if he refused, to 
" remove him, his wife, and familie, out of the town. 
" The king's words, answering to their former let- 
" ter of recommendation, were these following : On 
" the contrarie^ we think his biding there mil do much 
" evil; and, therefore^ 09 ye will answer to us on your 
" obedience, we command you to put him, not only from 
•' his office, but out of your tcwh, at the sight hereof 
** unless he conform totally. And when ye have done^ 
" think not this sufficient to satisfy our wrath for dis^ 
" obedience to our former letter.^ Mr Robert was 

* Sir Williaoi Nisbet was Provost for one year only. Coiiid this 
bo owing to his partiality to ^r Boyd^ 
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" sent for to the cduneil; and the king's Will was in- 
" timat to him, which they professed they would not 
'' withstand. Mr Robert did quite his place, and 
** took his leave. The ministers of Edinburgh envied 
^' him for his not conformitie, and the applause he 
'' had for his gifts, both in pulpit and s<;hools ; but 
*' especially Mr Apdrew Rainsey, because sundrie 
^* noblemen, lawyers, and countrey ministers, who 
** came upon occasion to the town, resorted frequent* 
'^ ly to his lessons in the schooles, and sermons in the 
" kirk, who did not the like to him, when he taught 
" in the same colledge, and wa^ now preaching in 
*' th^ same kirk. When the Bisliop of St Andrews^ 
*' at a conference with the ministers of Edinburgh^ 
" was commending them for the harmonic that was 
" among them, Mr Andrew Ramsey answered. But 
*^ there is one string out of tune; meaning Mr Ro« 
** bert Boyd.** He was afterwards confined within 
the bounds of Carrick. 

The treatment which this excellent and learned 
man received, shews how eager the government was 
for the complete establishment of episcopacy ; with 
what unrelenting severity those who opposed it were 
persecuted ; and in how degraded a state were liberty 
of conscience and the rights of the subject in the 
reign of James. When the king visited Glasgow, in 
1617, Boyd, as principal of the college, delivered ^ 
congratulatory speech, which is of course encomias- 
tic ; but, what is very singular, he introduced into 
it a panegyric on Archbishop Law, who then held 
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thbt iiefe.^ ftotu this, I am laclined to infer, that \m 
sfetitimetita tiesfiecting the hierarchy bad imdergone 
SI ehange, toiMtime betwteen 1 6 17 and 1^39; yoft^ as 
IjlW v^^ a man of moderate prineipies, and ^Kem* 
piUry in hU Conduct, the generosity of Boyd's tia- 
tUM ItA^t induoe him to gire the archbishop the 
most ample credit for his virtues, and his prudence 
hi the administration of the business of his dioccsie, 
though they could not agr^ as to the propriety of 
establishing episcopacy in Scotland* Boyd*« poems, 
as ^ell as Ramsay's, are inserted in the DelUut 
Poetamm StoHrum. There is a poirtrait of him in 
the library, together with one of his coosin AIisk- 
ander, who was also a poet, and by far the mo^ 
general scholar which Scotland produced in diat 
age. 

The factions in tlie church at this time, and which 
were a direct consequence of the reformation, how 
much soever they might disconcert the govenoment, 
and occasion great uneasiness to those who took an 
IMHnve part in the disfcussions which were aj^tated, 
jifever prevented, in the 9nHillest degree, the students 
fitnn fiesorting to the university. Tiie intenests of 
learning were zealously amd m^st successfully regard* 
edby the patrons of the institution. About this tim:^ 
Mr Andrew Young was appointed professor of man 
Itiematics, and Mr Jamnes Reid professor of meta« 
piiysics. 

f F9(f. >M«aes WeteONM, f , «40^ ^c. 
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In the dark ages, little or qo attentioti was paid 
to matbematical acienoe, any more than to any other 
branch^ of usefiil kno^rledge. Our lov^ of literature 
18 an inheritance which we derive from nature ; but 
favourable circumstances alone can liable U4 to 
gratify that passion. At the revival of learningi 
Greek and Roman philology engaged the attentba 
of philosophers ; and it required a oonsiderable time 
before their speculations were directed to the im- 
portant £Eu;ts or theories which were to be found in 
the works of the ancients. The writings of the 
Greek ipathematieiaps liad been allowed to remain 
in the same state of obscurity in which they had 
been for ages. . A knowledge, however, of the Ian* 
guage, together with the diagrams which the manu- 
scripts contained, induced men o£ genius, whose 
studies had been directed that way, to prosecute 
this most interesting of all sciences. The certainty, 
liowever, which is annexed, aqd is justly annexed^ to 
the conclusions of geometry and algebra, ought 
rather to be ascri*bed to the symbols employed, or 
to the accuracy of the technical language, than to 
any attribute appertaining to quaniity^^ which cannot 
be predicated of any other object of philosophical 
dis^isition. 

The system of Aristotle, respecting the theory <^ 
the universe, had succeeded ii| exploding the small 
fragment of truth which was contained in the Py tha* 
gorean philosophy. The bold, but just views, which 
Copemicua had forvied of the phenomena of the 
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lleaveiis, and die simple sdhitidn which his thedry 
afforded to difficulties that were inexplicable up<m 
any other hypothesis, in the course of time, intro* 
tluiced it to the notice of speculative men, and, con* 
sequently, gKve it access to the schools. Specula^- 
tive mathematics exercised the ingenuity of philoso* 
phers ; but it knust be confessed^ that comparatively 
little attention was paid to this science, until Lord 
Napier, by the discovery of logarithms, communis 
cated new energy to its cultivation in Scotland, as 
Well as throughout the rest of Europe* 

From the theses published by Mr Young, there is 
lio reason to doubt that, if he was not better qualified 
to teach, he had, at least, a greater taste for, : and 
more knowledjge oi^ natural philosophy ; and that a 
greater portion of the time of the course was spent in 
considering these subjects by him^ thin by any of 
the other regents. Though he was nominally pro- 
fessor of mathematics, in consequence of which, h» 
salary was doubled, the other professors pursued the 
same plan as formerly ; neither was he required to 
spend the whole of bis time in teaching this science, 
ibr he still carried on the business of his ordinary 
claiss. It seems probable, however, that he gave some 
instructions in elementary geometry and trigonome- 
try; for, upon the 17th August 1621, the Town 
Council paid for a quadrant, from London, for the 
professor of mathematics. It had been sent to Lord 
Napier by his friend Mr Briggs. Though his Lord* 
ship was now worn out with age and infirmitiesi his 
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Ardour for the promotion of science had: soffimd' Ho 
dinuDution. He presented it to the cotlegCi npoii 
condition that the necessary expences 6f bringing It 
to Scoidand were defrayed. He died in the course 
of the subsequent year. Upon the whole, no evi* 
dence remains to prove that any great . progress had 
been made in pure geometry ; and as for algebra, 
notwithstanding the illustrious examples of Cardan 
and others, in the preceding^ century, it \ras bot 
taught at all. The principles of arithmetic, and^ 
perhaps, the construction of logarithms, formed parK 
of the course. In 1619, Mr Faiiiey's pupils had 
Theses Sph^trica for the subjects of disputation. 

Whether a separate class \^as appropriated to Mr 
Reid, to which he was to deliver lectures on meta» 
physics, is Unknown. At the graduation of Mr King^s 
student^ in 1620, metaphysical theses were disputed. 
The two senior regents had received an additional 
salary of two hundred and fiftj merks, and the two 
junior one hundred. It is probablei therefore, that 
the long established method still continued in opera* 
tion. 

The reprimand which the patrons had received 
from the king, in regard to Mr Boyd, made them 
diffident in appointing a successor. In short, the 
university was without a principal for about ten 
months. When a new Provost and Council were 
chosen, who were muth more disposed to coalesce 
with the measures of government, they proceeded lo 
elect a successor ; and Mr John Adamson, minister 
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^ObbtrtoD^ in the vicinity of edtnborglv vfa» bad 
berar regent in tiie edliege for seven years, and> dis«> 
eiliBiiged the duties of the office with approbatiMi^ 
ynm chosen. He was, at the same timev admitted 
one of the ministers of the citj, and was ooUeagneto 
Mr Andrew Ramsay in the Gray f riars* - ' 
• Tlie eptaeopal party had the sole appointment to 
Klb offices both in church and state. It is not pn>* 
bable, tiiereforCi that Mr Adamsoo had iMeniiostile 
io the measures of the court, more especially as Mr 
Clerk, who had been lately elected Lord Provoslv was 
well known to have warmly espoused that cause. I 
have only seen three works of Principal Adamson's. 
ile collected and published the poems which com* 
pose the '^ Muses Wekmner and this, to one of James' 
disposition, was no slender reconrimendation, fi(nd 
perhaps constituted one chief cause of his pr^rment. 
His *• Musarum Totum et vatkinmm^ published io 
Iff SO, and dedicated to the Earl of Melross, President 
tif the Court of Session, conveys no great idea of his 
talents as a poet, and is full of very ill disguised flat- ^ 
tery-; though perhaps circumstances, with which we 
are now unacquainted, may have rendered it palate 
-aWc to the one party to receive, and n<jt ridiculous in 
thte other to offer. The Catechism which he publish- 
ed for the benefit of the schools of the city of £d]»> 
burgh, as wdl as for the behoof of Uic imiversity, is 
very superficial ; and it is difficult to determine what 
were his opinions respecting some of the peculiar 
doctrines of revelation. Perhaps it was composed 
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after such a manner, m not to afford causeiof dis^st 
to either of the two parties into which the Scotish 
protestanta were then and stiU are ditided. • 

Adamson seems ta have heen of a very . active 
mind, and very expert in the management of busi- 
ness. The ordinary detail of the. studies, at the mni^ 
versity proceeded in their usual course ; and it is 
only justice to say, that he was most assiduous in the 
discharge of his public duty* From the recorda^ of 
the college^ it appears, that Spottiswood, the arch- - 
bishop of St Andrews, had entertained a high opinion 
of him, and had approved of tiie manner in which ht 
conducted the affairs of tlie college. Whether it was 
at his instigation or not, it is now impossiide to as* 
certain ; but the following minute is extracted ffiom 
the records of the university.* 

'' Edinburgh^ the third iajf rfDecembercme thom^ 
^ sand six hundred and iwaUy-e^ht yeanu^ 
^' The which day, David Aikenhead of Kilquhi% 
*^ provost, Jolm Sinclare, Archibald Tod, Edward 
*^ Forquhar, and Alexander Ueriot, baiilies ; John 
^' MacKnaiight, dean of gild ; David MacKall, the«^ 
'^ saurer ; John Byres, George Suittie, Thomas 
'' Charters, Peter Blaikburn, James Rea, Alexander 

* The regulations whkh are inserted in tbc text were compiled 
in 1627* They remained in the principars hands, but were not in« 
serted in the College Kcgister tiTI the following year ; probably, thsC 
they might receive the approbation of the Town Council.— Crawf 
p. 112. 
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^ Monikeitby John Nairn, Charles Hamilton^ mer« 
''chand$; Laurence Cockbunij chtnirgeon; John 
'' Ormiston, scheirsmith ; together with the deacons 
'^ of craft, Andrew Scott of the chirurgeons ; Adam 
'' Lamb of the goldsmiths ; James Tweedie of the 
^' skinners ; and David Murray of the furriers^ of 
^* the council, being conveened in council, having 
^ intirely considered and advised the lawes under 
'^ written, made atlent the government and order to 
*' be keeped in the colledge, as well be the masters 
** and regents, as the scholars, and others, bursars; 
'' has ordained the same to be keeped and observed in 
^* all time coming, and to be registrate in the books 
" of counisil, that they may have the strength of an 
^* act thereof: whereof the tenour follows.''* 

The plan which was prescribed in regard to the 
books to be read, and the subjects upon which lee- 
. tures were to be delivered, exactly corresponded 
with what has been before mentioned. The private 
arrangemetits of the university, however, were now 
{farmed into a system ; and the following is a literal 
tranl^lation of those regulations. 

The Order of Exdminatdmsi 

The first class was examined by the three regents* 
One examined on prose, another on poetry, and a 
third on dialectics. And this trial not to be confide 

* Appendix, No. IlL 
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ed to those passages which were publicly read in the 
class, but should be extended to those which had 
been prepared in private. The second class, in like 
manner, was examined upon what they heard in the 
former year. The first examinator tried their skill 
in Porphyry's Introduction, and the Categories Dc 
Singulis ; the second exercised them in the book De 
Interpretatione^ and the former analytics ; and the 
third on the Topics, and the Elenchi Sophistici. 

Having finished this examination, the highest class 
was interrogated concerning all that they had heard 
prelected on in Aristotle ; each of the three regents 
of the inferior classes proceeding after this manner. 
The first regent examined on the common part of 
logic. The second, on the latter analytics. The 
third, on the Topics, and the Sophistica Captiones. 
In the second vice^ the first regent examined in 
the books of the Acroasis ; the second on the other 
three ; and the third on ethics. In the end bf 
the year, before laureation, they were examined by 
four regents, the professor of humanity being joined 
to the former three; and each of the four regents 
were to examine all the students twice. On the 
first trial, the first of the four regents examined on 
the common part of logic ; the second, on the de* 
monstration ; the third, on the Topics, and the S(h 
pliistici Elenchi; the fourth, on ethics. In the 
second trial, the first examined on the common part 
of phyjsics ; the second, pn the books of the heavpns, 
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and die sphere; the third, de artUf de metmru; 
and the fourth^ dt Moima. 

Before these examinations of the candidates took 
place» the principal was to inform the town cooncU 
that they might send persons, who, together with 
the principal, should exact from each of the exami- 
nators an oath ik ^deli administratiane^ that they 
will impartially prescribe to each the degree of ho* 
nour which they deserve at the public laureation; 
and bind the candidates by an oath, that they shall 
each be content with that degree and (diace which 
shall be assigned to them by the principal and the 
examinators« And that whoever shall behave in 
an improper manner, and discover incapacity at the 
public graduation, shall be forthwith expelled, and 
not obtain a degree* 

The Duties qf the Regents and Hebdomadar. 

When the regents have, in the morning, com-* 
mended themselves and tlieir students to God in 
prayer, tliey are to read out the lesson ; and be care* 
ful that all the students confer, in their own compa* 
nies (into which they were divided^ <:<>ncerning 
wliat was prescribed* If a sufficient portion had 
not been read in the morning, more was prescrii^ed 
at ten o'clock. During the remainder of the time, 
tte students either conferred or disputed in their 
companks. At midniay, they attended on the atiN 
dents, in order to hold a conference, or to dispute, 
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till foixt. At siX| an examidatbii comnienced* But, 
on days set apart for recreatioti and play, the stiH 
dents went to the fields at two ; they returned at 
four ; and then were examined at six. But, in suni« 
mer, they lield their conferences concerning the lec- 
tures till three ; from three to four, they were examin* 
ed by the regent ; and, from four to six, were permit- 
ted to take exercise in the fields. 

On Saturday, each of the regents held disputa- 
tions in his own class ; in winter, from seven A» M. 
and, in summer, from six till nine, and to be simi- 
larly employed from ten till twelve. But, in the 
public disputations of the three classes, the regents 
presided in the public schools by turns. At mid-day, 
they were employed in disputation, or otherwise, as- 
the regent thought proper. 

On Sunday, having concluded their reading in 
private, at the ringing of the second bell, they went 
to church, the four regents going before, and the* 
hebdomad a r following. At the condirsion of the ser^ 
vice, they returned in order to the schools, and ati 
account was taken by the regent of the discourse 
they had heard^ atid of what they had read in the 
morning. Being dismissed at five o'clock; the re^ 
gents assembled in the hebdbmadaVs chamiber, in or*- 
der to relate what instances of Want of discipline 
they had observed upon tlie preceding Sunday, that 
they might be speedily corrected^ and might stimu« 
late one another to the discharge of their duty, and 
take care to employ every method to withdraw tho- 
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ftodents from a breach of discipline^ and incite them 
to piety, and the prosecution of their studies. The 
duty of hebdomadar was to be discharged by turns ; 
and was included under the following regulations : 
I. When the students assembled in the public hall, 
he was to take care that there was no confusion or 
tumult, and that the same regularity should be ob- 
aerved at the dismission. S. At the hours of as- 
sembling, immediately upon a signal being given, to 
visit the classes, and take care that the students 
shoulrl diligently apply to their studies. 3. On 
holidays, to accompany the students to the fields, to 
attend them there, and to collect them when it wa^ 
time to return to study ; and also to report to the 
masters the names of those who were marked absent 
by the censor; 4. To observe and report the bet 
havipur of the students at the public lectures whicli 
they must aU attend. 5. To call the regents to him 
at five o'clock on Sundays, and lay beforfs them 
what fault he lias observed in any class or student, 
that it may be corrected by the master ; and, if the 
interference of the principal be necessary, to give in*^ 
timation of it to him; so that, by. the advice, of all 
llie masters, any injury Mrhich the university might 
sustain from bad example may be speedily corrected. 
6L Likewise,^ in the absence of the priwa^t tp say 
prayers at the dismission of the aoivei^ity. To taki; 
care that the regents be attentive to their d^ty$ 
especially that they do not absent themselves in the 
time of pj;iblic prayers, or public cluty oftfee psUegp;; 
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in tlie most amicable maflner; and it seemed to be 
the anxious endeavour of every one to contribute his' 
assistance towards promoting the prosperity of tlie 
institution. Such is the frailty of human nature, 
however, that misunderstandings and petty jealousies, 
upon occasions in themselves very frivolous, have 
been introduced into the best regulated, societies. 
Something of this kind took plaoe in the college in 
the year 16S5, which induced the patrons to inter** 
fere, and regulate '^ the place and precedence among 
*^ the regents ; and the same to be kept in tune com*; 
" ing/' The minute is as follows. ^-^ 

'^ Tlie Counsell, understanding that their has not 
^^ been ordour taken anent the places of the four 
'< regents of philosophie and the regent of humani* 
'^ tie, in thair college : Thairfor^ for settling of good 
^' ordour in the said college in tyme coming, and 
" whereby the new intrants may hereafter better 
*^ know thair places, and governe thaimselves, leist 
'^ thair exemple of controversies amongst theme 
'< sould give occasion of scandal to the acoUers, has 
** thocht meitt and expedient, and be thir present! 
** statute and ordaine, that, in all tyme coming, the 
'^ oldest regent amongst the foure regents of philo* 
'^ Sophie sail haive the first plaice and precedency ; 
and so furth amongst theme^ according to the tyme 
thay haive been regents in the said college ; and 
that, notwithstanding four regents of philosophies 
*^ the said regent of humanitie sail haive plaice, so 
'^ that the haill four regents of philosophie sail haive 
'* plaice and precedencie before the regent of bu- 
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the whole students, — to say prayers ia the public hall 
at six o'clock ia winter, and in summer at four after- 
noon. Upon Wednesday, at three p. u. when the 
students assembled in the common hall, he read a 
portion of Scripture^ and instructed them in the 
duties of piety ; examined the censors concerning the 
order which had been observed in each class during - 
the preceding week, and appointed new censors. He 
also superintended the matriculation ; and took care 
that the intrants solemnly promised obedience to the 
discipline of the university, and to each of the masters. 
The professor of divinity was enjoined to instruct 
his students in the method of acquiring a knowledge 
of divinity, — what ought to be read first, what next, 
and in what they ought chiefly to exercise them- 
selves. On Tuesday and Friday, between eleven 
and twelve, lie delivered a public lecture ; on Mon* 
day, he was to be present at an exercise of the stu* 
dents, composed in their own language. He was to 
take care that, upon every Thursday, one jof the stu* 
dents should privately, and in Latin, make trial of 
his skill ia some theological theme, both by teaching 
and sustaining theses, the professor himself presiding. 
He was also to teach Hebrew once in the week. 

The Duties of the Students. 

On Sundays, at seven in the morning, they 
were to hear the Scriptures read in their own class- 
rooms; at the second ringing of the bell, they 
were to proceed to church with becainiag mo* 
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desty and gravity ; and there to engage in prayer 
and singing of psaimsi and- hearing sermon, with 
all reverence. The assembly being dismissed, after 
mid-day, the students all returned with the regents to 
the university,, and gave an account of what they had 
read and heard. On Wednesday, at three o'clock, 
tliey assembled in the public hall, to hear a divinity 
lecture; and, when they met for public evening 
prayers, no noise nor tumult was allowed* When 
they repaired to the schools in the morning, they 
were enjoined first to worship God ; and no one was 
to enter upon his studies without having first im- 
plored the grace and assistance of God. All the stu* 
dents were required to be in the schools by six in win* 
ter, and five in summer, and attend lecture till nine; 
note down what they heard ; and, in divisions ai> 
ranged by the teacher, were to compare and repeat 
what was taught. From ten, when not attend* 
ing lecture, they were to be engaged In conference, 
repetition; or disputation, till twelve; and wore to 
be employed after the same manner (excepting on 
holidays) from half after one till six. On Saturday, 
it was a holiday after three p. m. ; and, on Tuesday 
and Thursday, from noon till four in winter, and 
from four in summer. This pastime, however, was 
to be spent in the company of the masters ; and was 
only intended for relaxation of the mind, and bodily 
exercise. No one was expected to be seen sauntering 
on the streets, or entering at any time alehouses or 
taverns. On Saturday, all the classes were to di»9 
pute, at an early hour, in their own dasa^fooms^ 

l8 
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From the beginning of February to the 1st of 
July, the magistKtnds were to dispute with the 
bachelors in the school of the magistrands ; and the 
opponents^ selected by the regents, were to be em- 
ployed in this exercise^ in their turoi from five to 
six. 

From tlie middle of January to the second Satur-- 
day of July, the three philosophy classes were to dis** 
pute from ten till two every Saturday, in the public 
hall, — each of the classes proposing a theses ia their 
turn. The rcgeats presided ; and the whole business 
to be conducted in tlie presence of him who presided 
£or the tioie. But the other classes were to repeat, 
dispute, and hear lectures, upon tiie same day. Every 
student mu&t provide hraiself with a Latin Testa- 
ment, a Catechism, and an English Psalter, besides 
.tlbe books necessary for the daily lectures. 

Impioiss, offensive,. and obscene co^versation, was 
not permitted. Those who profaned the name of 
God» who were guilty of swearings or indelicate con- 
vVersatios, were to he severely chast»sed<^^ ,Tbe admo- 
nitions of the regents were to be regarded with sub- 
mission. Thq Gonversaiioa was to be in Latin alone ; 
and, at the same tij^ne,, chaste,; respectful, pjou^ and 
discreet, free but not contentious* The greatest 
attention and labour was to be bestowed upon their 
atudies. No one was to interrupt the studies of. an* 
o4her» No one wa3 to eater the schools or bed • 
chambers of another. Nor was any one (excepting 
the censora) to listen at the doors of others. 

Non^ were to be absent frpm tlie universttyi nor 
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even to go without tlie gate, without the perihi^sioa 
of the master. No one was t^ : go * wHbolit the 
threshold of his own scliool, without leave front the 
regent, or, in his absence, from the eenaon When 
liberty has been obtained^ the student must rctam 
immediately, and upon no pretext whatever to if - 
main beyond the time./ Let every .one be an ex&inple 
of piety^ probity, modesty, and diligence m jbjs 
studies, as becomes the disciples, of Chriiii» . Let no 
one teaze another by Word or deed, or gesture, iior 
do an injury. Or shew conCempt Let querela, rat- 
ings, and improper language, be avoided by a}L Let 
every one admonish his companion in an affectionate 
and friendly maritier, as becomes a. Christian, when 
he perceives htm negltetiog his -duty, or doing aoy 
thing contrary to it ; and if admonished, he does not 
reform, he is to represeikt htm to his superiors. No 
one who is injured is to take revenge himself; but 
either to complain to the principal, or to the regent 
whose class he attends* Let no one pass or address 
those who are deserving of respect in an irreverent 
manner, as magistrates, clergymen, old men, or such 
as are eminent for learning, virtue, or authority. Let 
every one conduct himself gravdy, modestly, and 
respectfully, as becomes students* Let them avoid 
the company and conversation of tlie bad. Let no 
one wear a sword or a dagger, nor walk on the 
streets in the evening. The area of the college was 
to be kept clean, and the buildings not to be abused ; 
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tmd the liuthors of rebeHion and sedition to be cx^ 
))riled ffotff the university. 

■ The duties of the bursafs are next detailed* These 
cton^sted in ringing the bell at the stated hours, and 
Yo clean, With a spade Ahd brush, the steps leading to 
the class«^rooni^. 

The janitor Was constantly to wait at the gate,-^ 
to open and shut the class-rooms at the stated 
hours, — to shut the gate of the college at ten at 
taight, and to open it in good time in the morning,-^ 
to light the candles and liemtems in the portico^ and 

h both the upper Sind lower galleries, — to sweep 
the schodls thrftee ev^ry week, and to keep the area 
cteati,— to take care that the buildings be not out of 
repair, — and, if any part of them have fallen into that 
state, he i^ required to give immediate information to 
ttie principal and regents, that it may be repaired* 
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For the sake of brevity, I decline entering upon a 
formal criticism of these numerous regulations. Thty 
display, in the fullest manner, the internal economy 
of the university, and beat- the stroligest resemblance 
to what had been practised for ages in monastic in^ 
stitutions. They continued to be read publiclyj in 
the hall, by the principal, in the presence of all the 
students, at the beginning of the session, so long as 
they lodged in the college. 

' As far as is now known, the business of the uni« 
versity, as conducted by the regents, had proceeded 
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in tlie most amicable manner; and it seemed to be 
the anxious endeavour of every one to contribute his' 
assistance towards promoting the prosperity of tlie 
institution. Such is the frailty of human liature, 
however, that misunderstandings and petty jealousies^ 
upon occasions in themselves very frivolous, have 
been introduced into the best regulated, societies. 
Something of this kind took plaoe in the coll^;e in 
the year 16S5, which induced the patrons to intert 
fere, and regulate '^ the place and precedence among 
** the regents ; and the saine to be kept in tune comiK 
^' ing..'' Tiie minute is as foUows.^^ 

'^ Tlie Counsell, understanding that their has not. 
^' been ordour taken anent the places of the four 
'< regents of philosophie and the regent of humani* 
*^ tie, in thair college : Thairfor^ for settling of good 
^' ordour in tlie said college in tyme coming, and 
" whereby the new intrants may hereafter better 
*^ know thair places, and governe thaimselves, leist 
'^ thair exemple of controversies amongst theme 
" sould give occasion of scandal to the acollers, has 
^* thocht meitt and expedient,, and be thir present! 
'^ statute and ordaine, that, in all tyme coming, the 
'^ oldest regent amongst the foure regents of philo* 
'^ sophie sail haive the first plaice and precedency ; 
and so furth amongst theme^ according to the tyme 
thay haive been regents in the said college ; and 
^* that, notwithstanding four regents of philosophies 
** the said regent of humanitie sail haive plaice, so 
'^ that the haill four regents of philosophie sail haive 
** plaice and precedencie before the regent of bu- 
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** mftiiitie ; and ordains this ordour to be keipit 
'^ amongst the i^egenls in all tyme ooming. 

^Tbeprincipali and faaille five regents, being con* 
^' Teinit and conopeirand this day, the said ordinance 
** was inti^late to them, who promised to observe the 
** same in all tyme coming."— g/A Decei^ifer I6£5. 

It has been already mentioned,, that Mr Ramsay 
did iiot continue long connected with tlie uniwersity» 
The reason' of his giving ki bis demission 'is not 
known. He had proffered it in the preceding- year ; 
but the patrons prevailed upon him to undertake his 
academical duty for another session ; from whlcl) it 
may be inferred, that it proceeded from no misunder* 
standing with tlie ipagistracy. His taking this step, 
rendered it necessary. that a rector of the university 
and a professor of divinity should be elected. It 
bad be^n resolved that tlie two offices should not 
be united in tlie same person ; and that, as the for- 
mer (if the duties of it were properly discharged) 
nearly concerned the interest of the college,, they 
determined first to elect a rector. The council^ in 
terms of their cliarter^ consulted the ministers of the 
city; and these two together, upon 5th January 
l626y elected Mr Alexander Morison of IVeston- 
grange, one of the Lords of Session.* Tiiis person 
was a native of th^ city, and had the reputation of 

^ De was admitted to tbc bfur id iS04, and created a judge in 
l6s6^ a short time after bis elecUoo to the rectornte. He died in 
]$3$, and was succeeded by the cekbnued Scutt of Scotstarvct*— 
Vid^ Lord Holes' Catalogue. 
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great learning. He took the oath dejftdeH admini* 
stratiane; but interfered very little in the business of 
the university. 

Some difficulty attended the appointment of a 
successor to the divinity chain Parties were very 
high both in church and state; and the country^ 
through these divisions, was very unsettled. It waS| 
therefore, of importance that a person should be fix- 
ed upon of a mild temperi whose conduct and prin* 
ciples Were known-to correspond with those of the 
ruling party. The favourers of episcopacy had at 
this time the sway. And there was not a member 
of the town council, a minister of the city, nor a 
master in the college, who had not espoused the 
same cause. They invited Mr Henry Charteris, 
who, as has been already mentioned, had held the 
principality for twenty years, and was at this time 
minister in North Leith. He accepted of the invi* 
tation, but died two years afterwards. 

I have, in the former part of this history, slightly 
alluded to Mr Charteris' character. He was a man 
of the most simple and unafTected- manners ; of so 
great modesty, that he shrunk from every public 
appearance ; of distinguished piety ; master of the 
philosophy of the times ; and had, both ds a regent, 
principal, and professor of divinity, acquitted himself 
with honour, and had been beloved by alL He was 
connected with the college for thirty-two years. 
He entered upon his studies under Rollock, tlie 
very first session that the institution was opened 
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^^87i,aDcl died in tba sixiy^third ye^tf of his age. . , 
Upon bis decease, a violent contest conmieoced 
xesp^^c ting ■ the .succes^orsliip. * Though the episcopal 
paxty .pqssessed . the sp}^^ noininatK^n t^ all offices qC 
tijust or emolument, and were perfectly agitf^^oFjert 
cpn^ilfid to that form of church gov.ei:bmeut, thiey; 
dj£psred . ei^ntiaUy upon some lot* ^he ;4pef;Hlatij^ 
d^rin^ of , Christianity. The Md; qp^nipfis wh^<;U 
4funes tieicnvm (whoj,af tier the f4s))ioii of the tioi^ 
^inizcd.his name, and is ;better known by that/0|i^ 
^^vn^iu^}, projfcssor sxi jdiyinity ,. at; I^ydpn, b^ct 
y^nted, exjcited a fiermisnt, almost iA&ta4taiieoiis)yi 
thcoughqut the, wiud^ of, Holland ;. and, when ■aidie.4. 
by. tl^e ^arping^ the ; philosophical iacuten|£»(9i 4^4 
eloqujence of Episcppiusy then a,i|i:Obsc;iire,cle|gymaa 
^ the,countryy thfy i^prjead tlHOMg\KJut; the , pi:0F^ 
test^nt world* KotwiitlistandiDgitl^ /effects wiiich 
history has recorded;to have universaUy afrcompuni^ 
tjie, nwi vogatipa of general councils^ and . though 
that of Trent, wliich had beep so lately disiolvedk 
)^aa before their. eyQ$|. almost all the protestant 
q^ntries in Eunopqchefislied tbejidlo ^cy, that 
zxk assembly, ^ consisting; of depiUies firoqi those: 
^iirppean clu^cqji^s. ..that had .seoeded from ^J(loineft/ 
had it in their power to compose the differences. 
Bjjuti very opposite consequence^ ensu^.. Many of 
the deputiesurhanged their sentiments f and returned 

* Iq particular, .tbe celdbrated and ciDtr mewmraUe John Hale of 
Eaton, who was one of the deputies from the Church of England 
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ffbm the- synod of Ddrt^ which liad assembkd \U 
1617, thoroughly persuaded oi- the truth of th* 
system of Arminius^ and became lipostles in spread- 
ing tlietn in their native country. Laud had warmr 
}y espoused - the same sentimtats^ though they liad 
been condemned by the synod; and, m the true 
spirit of a higot^ would patronise none wha heI4 
the opposite set of opinions. The debates of the 
synod had been puUisfheid ; atid, when the. ntinorjty 
were assisted by Laod, it need not excite surprise 
if the tide of popularity soon turned in their.fayoun 
Laud's influence with the king had become 80;great^ 
that it was powerfnlty felt in Scotlandi as well as in 
£ngland« The two most ambitious of the cleigy itf 
Edinburgh, at that titnCi wefe Thomas Sydserf an4 
John JMaxwelh* The former^ for his 2ealt was first 
preferred to the see of Brechin; then to that t^tf 
Galloway ; and, after being deposed by the presby- 
terians in 1638, was, at the restoration, made bishop 
of Orkney. He is repreaeBted, by both parties^ as a 
man of moderate' talents. Maxwell was a man of 
learning, and of very good abilities ; but the greater 
admirers of Charles* polioy, frankly allow that l)e 
meddled too much with civil affairs ; and that h? 
was one great occasion of the troubles that followed^ 

to Ifae Synod of Ddrt, nys of himself,— *that when -ht \md hmxd At 
speech Y>f Episcopius, he iMkle good light to Joha Cahm^^FuU his 

•ivorKs. 

* Fiirf. Bamet^s character of him, Mem* of Haou p.3U 
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He was created Bishop of Rosb, as a reward for bis 
labours ; and was also deposed by the assembly •'^ 

These two individuals, assisted by others of less note, 
were determined to exert all their influence that the 
Arminiati system should be taught in the^ university. 
Fof this purpose, they had selected a Mr Robert 
Monteith as a fit successor £o Mr Cbarteris. Thi& 
person was a native of the city, and had received his 
eduGlition at the college of £dinburgh| and had 
taught philosophy for some time: in the college of 
iSaumur in France. This had increased his repa- 
f ation ; avd it was well known that lie was attaeheQ 
t6 Aradlkianismy thovgli the reibrmed churches in 
France had incorporated the canons of .the synbd df 
l)ort with their own.f His friends had the interest 
to form a party in his favour in the council j bat 
'Messrs Ramsay, Stratliers, and RolioCk, ministers of 
the tdwYi,' who were Calvinists,. but .had compli- 
ed with episcopdcy, vigorously opposed his admis- 
sion ; and. at last succeeded in getting. Mr James 
Fairley appointed upoii 'S4th July 1629 1 h^t ^ keen 
%as the contest, that it was only during the council's 
with Monteith was afterwards minister of Dud- 
dlngstoU) which he left, in consequence of some im* 

* Fid- Appendix to Spottiswood's History, p« 12. Besides his 
Ushopric, be w^ Ldtd of the Secret Council, a Lord of Exchequer, 
«nd an Extraordinary L.ord of Session; and aspired to be Lord High 
Treasurer, upon Morion's demission. — Steven. Cb. Hist. vol. i. p. 
146. Burnet's Mem. of the Duke of Hamilton, p. 30. 

t Quick's Synod. voL ii. p. 37* 
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tnoralityy and repaired to France, assumed another 
name, that of M. Salmionet, and became a Roman 
Catholic* Fairley was considered to be a man of 
abilities. He had been regent in the college for 
eighteen years, and then minister of North Leith. 
His election to the divinity chair seems to have been 
merely a temporary expedient, probably to prevent 

• The following singular Wstory of Montcith is extracted from 
(he Statistical Account of the parish of Duddingston. 

** About the period of the overthrow of the moDarchy, or prior to 
the restoration, the parson of DuddtngBton (the episcopal form then 
prevailed) was named Montcith* Having been so unmindful of his 
character and office, as to engage in an illicit amour with a lady of 
rank in the neighbourhood, he found himself necessitated to fly 
from the scene of his disgrace and degradation. l^Ie repaited ta 
France ; and immediately applied for employment to the celebrated 
llichclieu. He told him that he was of the Monteith fJEunilyin Siot* 
land. The cardinal remarked, that he was well acquainted with the 
Montciths ; and desired to know to what branch of the fiimily he 
pertained* The exiled parson, whose fieither had been a plain fisher* 
man in die salmon trade of the Forth, somewhere above Alloa, readily 
answered, that he was of the Monteiths of Salmon-nt t. Richelieo 
acknowledged that he had not heard of that branch ; hot admitted, 
with becoming candour, that, notwithstanding his ignorance, it might 
be a very illustrious family. He received Monteith to his patron* 
age, and soon advanced him to be hn secretary ; in which situatioa 
be wrote and publibhed some eisaya, which were admired in that 
age, as specimens of the remarkable purity of stile and facility of 
diction to which a foreigner could attun in the French language* 
His chief work waa» ^ La Histoice dcs Troubles de fat Onmde Bre* 
** tagne Dcpuis,'' &c par J* M* de Salmonet A. Paris : The first 
edition without a date, probably l67^/— Statist. Ace* tol» x?iil. p* 
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Monteitb's admission, because he resigned bis ofiioe 
la about a year afterwards, in favour of Mr Joha 
Sharp, and was appointed one of the dty ministers. 
Through the interest of the Lord Treasuier, the £art 
of Traquair, who had been his pupil at tlie universi* 
ty, he obtained the bishopric of Argyle,'* from whtdi 
he was ejected in 1638. In l643» he was received 
by the assembly, and retired to a private charge. 
' I profess to be quite unable to account for the 
circumstance of tlie appointment of Dr John Sharp 
to the profession of divinity. The episcopal party 
do not appear to have relaxed in the smallest degree 
their favourite plan of conformity ; and there is no 
evidence that Sharp had retracted, or even apolo- 
gized for his former zeal in the cause of presbyteiy. 
It is exceedingly probable, however, that he did so, 
or gave some security that he would \vithdraw his 
opposition to the measures pursued by the court* 
Dr Sharp had been minister of Kilmany when a 
very young man, and entered very warmly into the 
views of the popular party. He was present at the 
a^embly which met at Aberdeen in July 1605, and 
acted as plerk \\ which| in those bas^rdous tunesj is a 

* Stevenson relatcB, that, on Sth August iGS?, the day of his ooik» 
secfation^ ^ he had a great feast for certain of the nobles and bishops, 
^ within his own lodgings in the city, when,^ Ike h6ase taking fife, 
<* dinner was spoiled, the jcdlity of the occasioa marred^ and the 
^< neighbours put in gceat fear." — Hist, of Churdi of Scot. voU i. 
p. 152. This was esteemed an unfavourable ome» in that tumul- 
tuous period. He enjoyed his preferment about a year. 

f Caldt'vwood, p.. 492. 
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sufficient ititimalion ihat he was esteemed as a maii 
of tdentii andsiacerely attached to the cause. ■ 

The wavering and inconstant temper of James 
was strikingly illustmced in his behaviour on this oo 
casion. He first appointed the assembly to meet at 
Aberdeen in July lQ04i ; but» by a new order, he ad« 
journed «t to July 1605 ; and again it was prorogued 
to an uncertain day. A small number of the com* 
missioners assembled at Aberdeen u]n>n the day ap* 
pointed. They transiK:ted no business ; bat only met 
and constituted ; they called the roll ; and continued 
the diet, for the preservation of their privileges; and 
appointed tlieir next meeting to be at the same place 
in September following. This presumption, as James 
viewed it, so irritated lum, that the Lord High Com« 
missioner was ordered to prohibit the meeting, undeir 
pain of rebellion. Accordingly, the conduct xji go* 
vernment, in regard to the persons who composed 
this assembly, was exceedingly harsh and cruel. Von* 
geance was not taken upon all the members ; but the 
most rigorous severity was shewn to those who 
were considered as leaders. Besides Messrs Forbesi, 
Welsch, and otlierst who were the most refractory, 
and, at the same time, the most popular preachers of 
the party, Dr Sharp also was sent a prisoner to 
Blackness Castle, because, says Calderwood, ^ they 
^^ would not comiemne the assemblie at Aberdeen^ 
** by their pri vat judgements ** Petrie's account of 
this transaction is as follows. ** In the beginning of 
'' October, the king's will was declared unto a con* 
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*^ vention of the nobility at Lithgo^Ti that the six 
^ condemned ministers should be banished ont of 
** his dominions for all their daies ; and the other 
** eight should be confined, some in one place, and 
^ some in another, within the country, remote from 
*^ their former dwellings, and soHie into isles several*-^ 
*^ ly. And a proclamation was published, that if any 
** diould hereafter offend in such a high trespasse, 
'- they should be punished with all severity, and the 
'^ death due unto traitours should be inflicted upon 
** them with all rigour; and all ministers were in* 
•* hibited, either in their sermons or prayers, to re» 
** commend the persons that were so sentenced. 
** John Forbes went to Middleburgh, where he was 
*^ minister unto the English staple; Robert Dury 
** was minister of an English congregation in Ley- 
•* den ; John Welsh went to Bordeaux, where he 
^ learned the language so quickly, that, within one 
^^ year, he was chosen minister Qf a French church; 
'^ and John Sharp became minister and professour of 
" divinity at Dia, in the Dclphinate, where be wrote 
" Cursus TkeologicuSf et Symphonia Prophctarum et 
** ^po^tolarum. After a year, Andrew Duncan and 
^^ Alexander Stracban purchased liberty to return 
** into their former places*''*^ 

In 1626, Sharp's name is mentioned in the cata* 
logue of all the churches reformed in France. '' John 
^Scharpius, a Scotsman, was minister of La Mote, 



'.■X 



* P^Bibne^ IlisK of the Churcb, p. 581, 
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*^ in the colloquy of Diois, and provincial synod of 
^' Dolphiny^ at that time."'* It is probable thfit he 
returned in 1630. 

The distracted state of public affairs in Scotland^ 
at that time, could not fail to injure materially the 
cause of literature. The clergy and laity were divided 
into two great parties, whose religious and political 
principles were widely different. Those who favoured 
the most moderate measures, and were of the most 
peaceable dispositions^ could not follow such a course, 
so as not to interfere with either one or other of the 
factions. The business of the college seems to have 
proceeded, however, without much interruption. 
Several changes, in regard to the masters, took place 
from lime to time, which need not be specified. 

When Adamson was advanced to the principality, 
he shewed the greatest anxiety to improve the means 
of instruction which were afforded to the youth} and 
he was fortunate enough to be seconded in his laud- 
able endeavours by the members of the Town Council. 
It was with this intention that he wrote and pub- 
lished his Catechism. The patrons were at the ex* 
pence of printing it.| It has been already mention- 
ed, that a new professorship of metaphysics had been 
endowed in 1620. It was now resolved, " that the 
^' professor shall make a public lesson once a-week 
^' in said science ;" and, at the same meeting, it waa 
also enacted, ** tliat the professor of divinity shall 

* Quick's Synod, vol. ii. p. 23S. f CouDC. R^gist voU xiv. p. 49l 

Vol. L h 
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^ give two public lessons in the week."* Whether 
both of these were to be delivered in the public 
hall before all the students, or those who chofiie to 
attend, is uncertain ; though I am inclined to think 
that they were. There is, however, no mention 
made in the original records from which this could be 
inferred. We shall find that, about a centuty after- 
wards, a similar duty was itnposed upon the profes- 
sor of pneumatics. 

It was also enjoined that, when the communion 
or sacrament was celebrated, the professors and the 
whole of the scholars should be in cme church. This 
was in 1628. King James died in 1635 ; and, long 
before that event, the church and kingdom of Scot- 
land were greatly divided respecting the observance 
bf this religious rite. The accession of Charles pro- 
duced more violent contentions. The inhabitants 
of Edinburgh would not kneel at the sacrament ; 
and so numerous were those who were hostile to the 
royal mandate, that the sacrament was not dispensed 
in Edinburgh during the course of that year.f It can- 
not be doubted that k was this disagreeable state of 
affairs which occasioned this peremptory command of 
the magistrates. Those students who did not con- 
form, were in the custom of repairing, on such occa- 
sions, to those churches in which they were permit* 
ted to enjoy what they considered as their christian 
liberty. To prevent such irregularitieSi or rather to 

* Counc. Regist. vol. xir. p. 118->] 1:9. 

f Stevenson, Hist^ of the Cb. of Scot ap. an. lfi28» 
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eotrect what waa. esteemed tchbe diaobedience, tiie 
magistrates, in oonipliance with the Wishes a£ a corw 
rapt Gourty interposed their authority. So eager weref 
the episcopal party to' exert the p6wer they now eo* 
joyed, and to compel conformity to their ceremonies^ 
that, ahout the is^me time, ^n order was issued, thsib 
'^doctors and goremors, together with the studentA^ 
'^ should repair to the <iathedral church for hearing 
^' divine service ; and that a place 8ht)uld be built 
" therein for their accommodation,'** But all tbelir 
efforts were unavailing* The prejudices of the na« 
tion were in favour of presbytery ; and the curret^( 
was so impetuous, that nothing could withstand it«<. 
In the meantime, Charles, who had frequently 
promised lo revisit his native country, accompli$hed 
this in summer l633« The inhabitants of Edinburgh 
vred with each other in shewing the most distinguial$* 
ed marks of honour to their sovereign. The prepat 
rations for his reception were upon a much mor^ 
extensive scale than what had been made for his 
father in 16 1 7* The arrangements were superintends 
ed by Principal Adamson and the celebrated Drumr 
mond of HaWthorhden. Drummond had received 
his educatidn at the university of Edinburgh, bei|^ 
enrolled as a student, in l605, in the class theij^ 
taught by Mr James Knox. He discovered ver^ 
caHy an uneommoii taste for polite literature ; aii4 
his proficiency, even at college, was such as to attract 

* Connc. BiQg»U toI. xiv. p. 303. 

M8 
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the notice of all. His poetry, as well as his writings 
in prose, far excel those of any of his contemporaries 
in smoothness of style ; and discover delicacy of sen- 
timent, richness of fancy, and a thorough acquaint* 
ance with the best models of antiquity. The inter- 
est which he took in the prosperity of the university, 
during his lifetime, was very honourable to himself; 
and, at his death, he bequeathed aU his books to the 
library* They constitute a very curious and valua- 
able collection. 

The devices which were invented, to testify the 
high sense which the city of Edinburgh entertained 
of the king's visit, were exceedingly ingenious ; and 
discovered a turn of mind which, there is little 
doubt, had been derived from Drummond's intimate 
acquaintance with the poetry and manners of the 
Italians, and the strong partiality he seems always 
to have had for the writings of the early authors of 
the modern romance. Stages and triumphal arches 
were erected in different parts of the city. There 
was also a representation of Parnassus, upon a very 
large scale; and, from each of those stations, the 
students, in the characters of Edina, Caledonia, 
Apollo, and the Muses, &c« delivered addresses, 
partly in English, and partly in Latin, with which 
the king is represented as having been greatly de- 
lighted. Some of these are preserved in Drum- 
jnond's works. 

Charles' taste for literature was far inferior to 
that of his father. His temper was less complying ; 



bci J WM, leas eco^ssiible i md ()»<i MtQl^mh ijie coi»f 9 
VjersatiooL. or jdisputatlcm^. of. l^onwd Tme%. like Jamqiu*. 
NotJiiDg of this kiod therefore topk place. .He w:^^ , 
iottent upon the establisbmeiatjof episcopficy in Scofe^, 
land ; and, at the saipe bme^ wished to conpinianc} what r 
revenue the.couutry could -afford, without; the in}£ir^. 
yention of parlifuneut.r Laud accompanied the king: 
in his journey ;. and, wl\atever capital defects there 
might be in the character or politics of this bishppy: 
it is indisputable that^ ^pon other occasions, be. 
was a zealous patrpp of learning. He left no trace, 
of this, however, in his visit to Scotland* His 2^1: 
for episcopacy was unbounded ; and the opposition, 
which both he and. his .master experienced, in at* 
tempting to accomp)||ib .their favourite plans, could^ 
not fail of creating disgust at. the nation in generaL 
The short time that was spent in Scotland was .at- 
tended with so many disagreeable occurrences, that 
it ought not to excite surprise, that many thingt 
were overlooked which would have been s^ttended to 
during a season of tranquillity. No vestige remains 
of Charles having patronized literature ip Scotlaii4« 
during the whole of his ill-fated reign, . 

All public literary institutions are necessarily a;^ 
fected by revolutions or political factions in the 
state. Perhaps, at no period of our history^ did 
party spirit ever arrive at such a, height as during 
the reign of Charles I. Political enmity was ag<7 
gravated by ecclesiastical differences ; and, as usuali 
no moderation was exercised The former, bow* 



ever, was increased by means of the latter; anrftlUf 
zeal of the ruling party induced them to Attempt a 
change in the internal economy of the college. The 
episcopal party had been indefatigable in resisting 
the covenant ; yet the current of poplilarity Was to 
strong in its favour, that it was found impracticable 
td eradicate the partiality to it which prevailed^ 
It has been already mentioned, that, at the fonnda^ 
tion of the university, the covenant was subscribed ; 
and this continued to be done both by teachers and 
students for a long time after, notwithstanding the 
innumerable attempts which had been made to intro- 
duce another formula. The resistance does not ap* 
pear to have been made so much by the pHnciprf 
and professors, as by the students. The terror <tf 
giving any cause of offence to thenii and consequent* 
ly of rendering the college more unpopular in public 
estimation, constituted a formidable barrier against 
acceding to the eager desires of tho^e who fa\^ured 
prelacy. Charles' visit to Scotland, however, and 
his extravagant zeal, as well as that of his follbwers, 
in behalf of episcopacy, together with their open 
contempt of the covenant, seem to have giVen cbii- 
rage to the party; and, accordingly; in l6S5, sub^ 
scrip tion to it was abolishedi ^nd another short for* 
inula substituted, which contained a solemti abjura- 
tion of popery. From the measures pursued by the 
fconrt, and the avowed determination to prosecute the 
(saiije system with greater violence, it is difficult to 
ponjectu{*e how another plan could have been adoptedi 
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w how they could avoid doing what l;bey really 414^^ 
without incurring th^ hazard pfi:eMUQtijigainst,t^ 
con&tituted authorities. The other Scptish ^niyer^ 
sities had set the example of partiality to the. politics 
of Charles., And Forbes, bishop of the n^wly, ^recjt- 
ed bishopric of .£dioburgb| had, in th^ year pre^ 
ceding, in a tetter to the presbytery of £dinburgbi 
commanded conformity, with which Principal Ar 
damson, as. a minister of the city, had complied.^* 
Thys, when things appeared to be so favourable to 
the views of the king, and little or no oppositioa 
made elsewhere, it was reasonable to eif^pect lit^tle 
resistance from the university. Mr Andre w.Stev^l> 
son was the only regent who protested agamst Jt» 
No notice is taken how it was received by the stii- 
dents. It appears, from the records of the univer»- 
sity, that the number tliat entered, andcons^qUently 
subscribed the »new formula^ amounted to a fair 
average of what they had been for several years be- 
fore. 

This is not the place to g^ve an account o( the 
policy pursued by Charles and his advisers in regard 
to Scotland; it is to be found in all the histories of 
the times. But it is necessary to remark, that as his 
ecclesiastical measures may be considered as laying 
the foundation for the civil commotions which| in 

* The priocipsl'ft yearly fee (as it is called) was at this tine 
raised to 2000 merks, to be paid quarterly. This, howeter, was 
afterwards withdrawn.*— Coanc. Regist. vol* xiv. p. 378. 
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a shorttimei arose in Scotland; or rather, as the affairs 
of the church and state were so closely united, as to 
be scarcely capable of separation, and as the educ** 
tion of ecclesiastics is committed to the care of uni^* 
versities, so, whatever affected the one, would of 
course affect the other. The whole ten6r of the 
king's melancholy career plainly testifies, that no^ 
thing short of the most rigid conformity to episco*' 
pacy, in its most minute details, would have ever 
satisfied him. It became, therefore, an object of the 
first magnitude with him to accomplish the intro^ 
duction of a liturgy into Scotland. His father had 
paved the way for the establishment of the episcopal 
order ; and he himself had succeeded in completing 
^hat had been begun. The situation of affairs in 
Scotland, in 1637, were considered to be in such a 
train, as to warrant the experiment of compelling 
the Scotish nation to employ a Service-Book in their 
public devotions. James had as little respect for 
liberty of conscience, or as little idea that he had no 
right to have recourse to compulsion in matters of 
reh'gion, as Charles ; but he had far wiser counsellors^. 
He, therefore, never attempted this, how anxiously 
soever he desired it. The reading of the* liturgy 
was the signal for rebellion ; and, in a very short 
time, the presbyterian party were regularly organized, 
and deputies from the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
were elected to watch over the cause, and adopt 
such measures as circumstances might require. As 
i?ach rank consulted by themselves, they were called 
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the Tabks. One of the first acts of this body was, 
" to admonish the universitiesi in a brotherly way, 
^' to beware of the Service-Book, and of suffering 
*' any corrupt doctrine to be taught amongst them/* 
The probability, therefore, is, that it had been already 
introduced into the colleges. 

No engine is so powerfiil in the hands of one who 
can manage it skilfully, as that of religion, when he 
wishes to oppose what he conceives to be improper 
interference by the civil government. The presby* 
terians made full use of this ; and, after various tran- 
sactions, the king consented that a general assembly 
should be called in the end of the year 1638. No 
assembly of the church had met since the decease 
of James. It may be, therefore, inferred, that no- 
thing but the most dire necessity could ever have 
induced Charles to consent to such a meeting. I 
leave to others to enumerate the important events 
which that convocation produced, which did not 
cease to operate till the revolution, if they have 
ceased at this day. Among the great variety of 
subjects, however, which came under the review of 
that assembly, was the state of schools and colleges. 
The regulations respecting the former were judicious, 
and seem to have been well intended. Presbyteries 
received directions " for the setling of schoolcs in 
^' every landward (country) parochin, and provid- 
" ing of men able for the charge of teaching of the 
" youth public reading, and precentingof the psaln/^, 
^* and the catechising of the common people; and 
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f' that .means be proTided for.tlieir intdrtainnietitiil 
^f the most convenient manner that may. ;be had, ae- 
^ cording to the ability x>f * the parocbin.. Xhaithe 
^^ ministers of the parochin,, the .jirincipali^ Begents;- 
V. and >pro&ssours .within coUedgeS) ^nd. mastery and 
'* doctors of schoolesi be tryed concerning thfidouoid^ 
ff ness iof their judgemrat in.matters of religioQKtbeir 
f^abilitie for dischacge.of their caliingf &q»^{ and tbis 
** visitation of colledges to be 1^ way cf^cmimisaLion 
^^ from) the general assembly.''*.^ The colleges. ofi Old 
Aberdfen and Glasgow appear to .bave^ibeea ithe 
most refractory ; and, accoidingLy^ commift^es^^ftrien^ 
appointed to visit both. ..It does not appeartbat tbf^ 
university of: Edinburgh was visited) at tbiU time; 
probably because they, had cheerfully. sent commi^^ 
sionersy^ who were known to be well, affected tp the 
cause* t It is a :gross. mistake, which, has been 
studioui^ propagated, that talents and learning- were 
confined to those who. opposed the covenant- - Thje 
truth is,, the. clergy, who coalesced with the «ieasiires 
approved of l^ the bi$hops9 were far inferior in point 
of literary acquirements, to many of .the -members of 
:^is assembly. Ramsay, Roliock, Colvine, Hender* 
son, and Baillie, beisdes many others, were an bonottr 
to any church; and .were the first to declare their 
firm adherence to those liberal principles which 
tronstitute the best vindicittiton of the revolution of 
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■ * Tft^ Acts of Assembly, Ap/Ati. 

f PriBCtpslA4sm8opjwa9Comqii|0iomrfprjE£ 
CouBC. Regist. vol. xv. p. 70* 
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1688, atid ta which we ate. indebted for our invalu* 
able civil privileges. The earnest desire they discover- 
ed for the general dissemination of knoMrledge^ and 
for pmcuring to the poorest in the country access to 
the principles of learning, demands the gratitude of 
posterity. It is to them that we must ascribe the in-^ 
stitution, in its fuH extent, of our parochial schools, 
and the care by which pernicious errors have been 
prevented from being propagated in our seminaries. 

The warlike attitude which the king's army and 
navy assumed towards Scotland, in l639, at first 
alarmed the abettors of the covenant. They had 
formed, however, the determination to defend their 
own cause; and niultitudes repaired to their standard 
from all parts of the country. The tumults which 
ensued, were not only such as are common to every 
civil war, but all the more violent passions which 
religious zeal commonly calls into action were in full 
exercise. The object of the royalists evidentlywas 
to get possession of Edinburgh ; and the consterna^ 
tion which this excited in the breasts of the peaceable 
inhabitants, can be more easily conceived than de« 
scribed. One of the effects which it produced was, 
that the students at the college were dispersed, the 
gates shut, and no business of any kind transacted 
within the city. Peace, however, was for a short 
time obtained ; and the conditions were signed at 
Dunse between the king and the covenanters. 

Meanwhile, the patrons of the university, and 
those who were interesttM in its prosperity, were 
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busily lemployed in contriving means by which ibs 
lespectability and usefulness might be increased. 
The peculiar duties of rector had never been properly 
defined in the university, and no office-bearer invest- 
ed with his functions had been annually elected. At 
this critical conjuncture of affairs, it* was thought 
proper to revive this office; and I entertain np doubt 
that the leading motive which occasioned this resolu- 
tion w^s, that a vigilant eye might be kept over the 
economy of the college, and that nothing hostile 
to the jneasures of the popular party should be per* 
mitted within its walls. Previous, indeed, to this 
date, the patrons visited the college annually ; but 
do not appear to Iiave entered very minutely ioto the 
business of the university. In 1640, however, the 
town council ordained, '* th^ta rector, shall be chosen 
"yearly, on the 1st of December, with six assessors 
" as assistants ; two of the council, two of the town's 
" ministers, and two of the members, of the college*'' 
The rector was to be formally sworn into his office^ 
in the presence of the couacili ministersj and stu* 
dents. 

The following regulations are e^ctracted from the 
register of the town council : 

. " I. That all the rectors wyselre and cairfullie con- 
" sider what things may serve for the guid education 
" of the youth, and for the floorishing estaitt of the 
" coUedge, whether rn the rents or buildings, or in 
" ordering of the masters, professors, and students. 
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He sail be the eye of the counsall of the town for 

universall inspectioun, and as the mouth of the 
*^ colledge for giving informatioun, and delivering 
^' such overtures to the counsall as himself and his 
^* assessors shall find convenient. 

'^ IL He sail be cairfuU that nather the principal!, 
" professors, nor regents, nor any uther member of 
*' tlie said colledge, be deficient in thair duty, pre- * 
" scryvit be the lawis and stattutis of the colledge. 
'^ He sail advise tliem, and| if need be, he sail admo« 
^* nish them, bot with that respect which is dew to 
^^ thair plaices ; and in caice they amend not what 
^' he judges amiss, he sail, after the second admoni- 
^' tioun, mak the matter known to the counsall of 
** the town* 

"in. The rector and his assessors sail cognosce 
" and judge of all complaints and debaites, not pro- 
" per for the civill nor ecclesiastical jurisdictioun, 
^^ which sail happin to aryse amongst anie of the 
" pryme masters of tlie colledge, or amongst the 
^* principall, professors, or regents, or anie of them; 
" as also, of such complaints and debaitts as may 
" aryse betwixt anie of the students of philosophic 
" or anie of the students of divinity, or betwixt anie 
" of these and the students of anie other professioun, 
** or betwixt anie of the students of the professiouns 
amongst themselfiis ; he sail labour to compose 

them justlie, and without scandal; but so that it 
^* sail be lawful for anie of the pairtyes to appeal to 
" the town counsalU 
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" lY. The rector saU have ib his eiistodie the auk 
^^ tricular of the coUedge, containing the names of 
*' all the students, of whatsumevir professiouni whb\ 
^* at their entrie, sail sweir and subscryve in his pre- 
^^ sence, and in presence of the priricipall and regents 
'.' of the class, if be sail be an student of philoaophie ; 
'^ and if he be an student of any other professionn, 
** in presence of the principall and professor of the 
" said professibun, in obedience to the lawis and or* 
*^ ders of the coll edge, with their fidelitie and for- 
^' wardness for advancing the interest tbairof all the 
'' day is of thair lyiFes; and immediatelie before tihey 
'' ressaive the degrie, sail appear in the common hal^ 
*' sweir and subscryve the confessioun of faitb»as it is 
*f prescryved be the laitt General Assemblie held at 
^' Edinburgh, ane tlK)usand six hundreth thretie-nine 



" zeires. 



"V. The rector sail have ane register of the 
" names of the benefactors, with the expressioun of 
^* their particular beneficence, whether it be in lands^ 
** rents, sommes of money, buiks, or * any other way 
** of liberalitie, that thair may be preserved thiitho- 
^* nourable commemoratioun of them, that may be 
^ maid at such solemne tymes as saU bfe thocht' fitt, 
** that others may be moved to follow theilr laudable 
<*exampill. 

'^VL The rector Ball ressaive fr&fn the cotttisall 
^^ ane transumpt of the whole rentall and spmmes o£ 
** motley belonjging to the said colledge, snbscryvit 
^^ with the hand of the common cletk, that he may 
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" ryplie advise how fiir it^msy extend, and be em* 
** ployed for the weill of the cblledge, at the will of* 
" the counsfcll. " "^ ^ ' 

«* VIL Hie rdctars^ nbt onli* be present at the' 
** soleme trieetings of the coUedge, hot also sail be 
" invited by the |)rieses to bSgin and goe' before the 
** rest in all thd publlck disputes of philosophie and 
" divinity ; dnent all and sundrie of which' parti* 
" cularsy and ererie ane of them, conteinet in the 
** articles above written, the saids Prdvost, Baillies, 
*• Counsall, and Deacones of crafts, Patrounes of the 
'' said colledgfc, granti and g^ves, he thir presents, to 
"the rector prescntlie and heirefter to be chosen, 
** thair full power and ample comiiiissioun, for doeing 
" and exerccising the haill particulars conteynit in the 
" articles above written, in manner therein sett doifn, 
*^ als fiilly and frielie as they micht do themselffis^ 

" in all respects."* 

... . ». f 

These duties are similar to those which the rectors 
of other universities are expected to perform. They 
are sufficiently laborious ;' and the pi*oper executioQ 
of an office of so great trust and power, would re- 
quire a man of no ordinary abilities, besides being 
possessed of great prudence and discretion. 

The person who was chosen rector at this time 
was the celebrated Mr Alexander Henderson, who 

acted so conspicuous a part in the management of 

' I • ' 

• Counc. Regiftt; vol. xv. p. lltJ^r' 
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Scotish aiFairsi than whom none more fit could have 
been found. I have not been able to discover the 
place of his nativity ; but he was educated at the 
university of St Andrews. He was born in 1582^ 
and was very early dedicated to the church. Of hia 
early history very little is known, excepting that, 
when he first began his ministry, he was attached to 
episcopacy ; a circumstance which perhaps rendered 
him, when he changed his sentimentSi more tolerant 
to those who diflered from him respecting church 
government, than many of his brethren* He who 
is represented to have convinced him of presbytery 
being the only scriptural form of church govern- 
ment was Mr Robert Bruceof Kinnaird, the most 
celebrated preacher of his time, a man of independent 
fortune, who had warmly espoused the doctrines of 
the early reformers. The calvinistic sentiments 
of Bruce corresponded with those of Henderson; 
and, as the prelates had taken a very different view 
of some of the leading doctrines of Scripture, it is 
probable that, though unconsciously to himself, he 
was predisposed to listen with attention to what could 
be advanced in favour of presbytery. He was first 
appointed minister of Leuchars in Fife ; and, even in 
that obscure situation, Iiad acquired so great as- 
cendancy among his brethren, and was so much 
respected for his talents, that he was chosen modera^ 
tor of the celebrated assembly which met at Glas^ 
gow in 1638. He acquitted himself with great 
ability and address in that very difficult situation j 
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and, ;wb?M: iAjeigUimr<4inajrjr4,^t«qe4Tt\v0.re^ 

jesly'g jCocaqdtf^iaBpF pirpposed that hei#h<Hil)irbe OOA^ 
tiiiued H^ ii){xkra|a|ri b^t he rfeJMt^d tlib fprOpOftir 
tioDy 9« iticonsiBCq^ib M^iUl die; qoQ«tit4|tioa.r.Qf 4;h^. 

Ixlinbur^ll ia l6^; apd» in a ^Wrt tiiiie>9.fterw^trd9^ 
WQ6; promoted 't<> what, waa caUed ia ihoi^e -da^ys 
First oc .King's ]Vliai^ei*« H^ Was ibe <>rairi^ pf ^ 
party ; aiKi wt^ empk>)^ by thein ia co«4diiGti^ 
many diiiicait aff^irrs botli of church luid jsta^ 
When at N^wca^^, in 1^46, Ch»flea L.ei&tered iota 
a controversy with hioi respectmg church ^veror 
meaty whidi i^ pubUslied It^pnodUced no tiFeot 
upon either party ; but. ihough h^ .Was very firm.m 
defending his principi^s^ he did b^ qq thttC accdlint 
forfeit the king*s faf our ; for, m hH Jaat leU^r to Mt 
lleuderson, iie tltals -exfireasea 4Mm$eif. '•' For iu^ 
'' stance, I think you the beat preaclier in Neww 
'' cattle ; yet I believe yt>u amy err ;;and poaaibly % 
*^ better preacher may come; but, till tbeB, mUtt r^ 
^' tain my opinion*" He was a man of a very coni- 
posetl temper, master nf the learning of the timi^l^ 
of a very ready clocutien^ and on6 of the best d^ 
haters in the assembly, ea well as .a very pop«br 
preacher* Ue was «nc oE the commissioners to the 
Westminster Assembly. U is works are not Bumeronii 
consisting principally of sermons preached upon 
public occasions. He felt bis liealth ra^^idly dedia^ 
ing when at Newcastle with- the kiug; and| tbeit« 
Vol. I. V 



foircf; return^ to his native country by wa^bciiig 
unable to undergo the fatigue -ctf the jourbey'by 
land, and died upon I9th August l&48y about a 
month after his arrival^ in the sixty-sixth year of bis 
ag^ much lamented by both parties. Theire is'a 
very good portrait of him in the library, virhich ex* 
presses that benignity of nature for which his* con- 
temporaries describe him to have been so remarkable. 
So violent was the spirit of dissension in those days, 
that, when the episcopal party got the ascendency, 
they razed the inscription from the tombstone which 
was erected to his memory in the Gray Friars church- 
yard by his nephew, George Henderson** This, 
however, ought not to be ascribed to any other 
cause than to the rade manners of the age. 

Notwithstanding the numerous avocations of Mr 
Henderson,, htf^did not neglect his duty as rector of 
the college. He exerted himself to the utmost of 
his power in promoting its prosperity. He, together 
with some of his colleagues, borrowed upwards of 
L.1000, which was expended in adding to and im- 
proving the buildings* His influence was so great in 
the country, that, during the term of his rectorship, 
the citizens of Edinburgh seem to have been- emu- 
lous of each other in contributing to the accommo- 
dation of the members of the university. Additional 
.buildings were erected; and aocess to the ooltege^ 

* Them IB an accurate copy of this inicription, in manutcript, in 
the library* The copy in Maitland's Hist of Edin. is inconed in 
several places* . 
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which bad been hftherto incomitiodidusy was much 
improved. In consequence df the recommendation 
of Mr Robert Douglas,* Dr Robert Johnstone^ -ail 
eminent pl^sician in London, cUrtfaiguished himself by 
his benefactions to' the university) both in^ enlarging 
the buildings and increasing. the library; - Theothet 
colics • of Scotland >\mre founded by individuals ; 
and fui^ds^ which were considered asfsuflSctent/wer^ 
provided for their permanent establishment. ^ That 
of Edinburgh, however^ increasediby almost imper- 
ceptible degrees^ and derived the; small capital which 
it possesses from an infinitie number of different qoar^ 
ters. The citizens conceived themselves; to be much 
interested in its prosperity; and assistance was re* 
ceived from individuals who, thoij^ not devoted to 
literature themselves, fdit an honourable pride in wit* 
nessing the increasing reputation olEr the university 
of their native city* ' i i v r • : 

A more than ordinary solicitude pdrvaded^iae/lead^ 
ing men of the nation at this litae, and particularly the 
clergy, to render the revenues of the nnivarsrties bet-^ 
ter able to afibrd a suitaUe' maintenance to those who 
taught in them.f It b justly observed, in the act refers 
red to, ** that the good estate both of tiie kirk and 
^* commonwealth depends mainly upon the. flourishing 
*' of universities and colleges as the seminaries of 
/' both ; which cannot be expected^ unless the poor 

* A portrait of Mr Dougka in ia tiM libnuy^ pwsenfted by U» 
granchdMighter, nd May .17W. 

t Acts of Anero. sess. 9* Aug. 3^ iS^U 
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'^ mtana^ .which they have» be hdpedi and siifficicSQt 
" revenues be provided for them, and the saiue well 
" employed : Therefore, thjtt (mt of the rents of pre- 
'^ lacies, coliegiat or chapter-khks^ or such like, a 
" sufficient maintenance be provided for a competent 
'^ number of professors, teachers, and bursers in all 
^' faculties^ and especially. in divinity; and for up»- 
^f liol dingy repairing, and enlarging the fabrick of the 
** colledges, furnishing libraries, and such like good 
" uses, in eviery university and colledge." It is almost 
unnecessary t6 observe, that the turbulence of the 
times prevented, this laudable and generous resolu- 
tioffi from producing the good effects which were in* 
tended^ Wbetlier the representation was ever com- 
municated to parliament, I know not; but there can 
be no doubt tliat no regard was paid to it. 
. An overture, however, which was made at the 
same time, was carried into full effect; and, as it 
afterwards produced important consequences in the 
internal econonky of the universities,' — in tlic course 
that was taught, as well as in the mode of teaching, 
it is proper that it sliould be introduced here* 

** Next, for keeping of good ord^r, preveening, 
** and removing of abuses, and promoving of pietie 
^^ and learning, it is very needful and expedient that 
^* there be a cbmrnunion and coi respondencie kept 
^* betwixt all the universities and coUedges: And, 
** therefore, that it be ordained, that there be a meet- 
5' ing, once every year, at such times and places as 
** shall be agreed upon, of commissioners from every 
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^^ university and colledge, to consult and determine 
" upon the common affairs, and whatsoever may 
** concern them, for the ends above specified ; and 
" who also, or some of their number, may represent ' 
*^ what shall be needful! and expedient Ibr the same * 
** effect to parliaments and general iissemblies/'. It 
ought to be observed, nevertheless/ that these meet* 
ings did not take place for some years ; for which 
a very satiii&ctory reason can bd assigned. The' 
other colleges of Scotland were by no means so well 
aflfected to the covenant as Edinburgh. They had 
been long the seats of bishoprics ; and the influence 
which one in the situation of a bishop may be snp« 
posed to have had pver universities of which he was 
cr officio chancellor, could not fiiil to be great ; and 
even though the ciiri^nt of popularity should be 
against the patron, it is natural that his tone of poli* 
tics should be preferred to that of others. 

The third resolution of the assembly was, — "That 
'^ special care be had that the places of the profes* 
" 8orS| especially of professors of divinity, in ev*ry 
** university and coiiedge, be filled with the abkst 
" men, and best affected to the reformation and order 
" of this kirk.** Their zeal for able men was un* 
doubtedly sincere, if we may judge from those who 
were inductecf to prpfessorships of divinity ; but it 
must be at the same time acknowledged, that they 
were no less attentive to a decided partiality to pres» 
by tery ; arid this discovered the confidence they, at 
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that early period, entertained of the success of their 
cause. 

' Frequent overtures had been made in the assemUy 

with respect to bursars ; but it is probable that the 

recommendations had not been accompanied witii 

the desired efiects. In this assen^bly, however, it 

Avas judged fit that some plan should be specified, by 

which the objects that the church had in view might 

be attained. For this purpose, it was enacted, ^' That 

" every presbytery that consists of twelve ministers 

*^ shall maintain a bursar, and, where the number is 

fewer nor twelve, shall be joined with these out of 

another presbyterie where their number exceeds t 

** Where this course is not already .kept, it is to be 

begun without longer delay; and every provincial 

is ordained to give an accompt of their number of 

*♦ bursars that is constantly to be entertained by their 

" province at the next ensuing general assembly.** 

The evident object of the leaders of the church Mras to 

render their society as compact as possible, and to 

make it the interest of the inferior courts to superin* 

tend the education of young men who had been 

nourished in the same principles with th^mselv^ 

There is a clause in the same act, which I confess 

myself incapable of explaining. ^^ No expectant was 

^ to be allowed to preach in publick witho^it the 

** bounds of the university or presbytery where he 

^* passed his tryals, without,'' &c. Universities, as 

far as I know, never possessed th^ power of licensing 
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any probationer* It is probable^ therefore^ that the 
certificate from the -university was all that is in* 
tended. 

The care of the church, in providing proper pro* 
fessors to the universities, was very exemplary. In 
the assembly which met at St Andrews in 1643| it 
had been resolvedi ** that in respect of the present 
** scarcity of professors of divinity, it were good for 
*^ the universities to send abroad for able and approv<i 
ed men, that our ministers may be kept in their 
pastorall charge as much as may be.'* It is neces^ 
sary to observe, that, fix)m the l>eginning of the re- 
formation, a very close connexion had subsisted be* 
tween the church of Scotland and the protestant 
churches on the continent. The education of a 
clergyman was conceived to be much superior, if he 
had studied for sometime in a foreign seminary. Frcun 
the high reputation of Calvin, Geneva was originally 
preferred ; but, when his doctrines spread through 
France, they were contented to repair thither. The 
fashion of the times rendered every one who had 
taken his degree to be esteemed capable of deliver- 
iug lectures in that faculty ; and if he had formed a 
taste for this occupation, he was generally so em^. 
ployed. This accoujits for so many of our Scotish 
professors having previously officiated abroad in a 
similar capacity. Tlie rector, Mr Henderson, who 
was the principal director of the measures of the 
assembly, and who watched with equal care over 
the prosperity of the university, was solicitous that 



Ab okK^ttim of tbe; eeoflkkitci for (tie' inmiauU^ 
should be upon as rxtemtve asciie ^ pos^ilikiMTh^ 
professor of divinity had beeu in the practice bf |^v^. 
kig tnstructkms once in the lireek.in! the:*H«t>re\v^ 
hhguagc ;: but tkisr was speedily discoreied ta . be 
Ettle else than a Bonornal itiiKtioii. It waa ilberef^Mre 
rcsoli*^^ that tlie professorship of Qriefital Jangiiase^ 
ahould be distinct from, that of dirtoity. It m^st 
be confessed thaty till of late, very little atteoition 
iras paid to the langnage: of t^ CHft Testoment 
Scriptures in our European seminaries^. The dFiid|[ery 
of acquiring a knowtedge of the Masorett^r punctual 
tion was sufficient to terrify most atudenta; afKl 
though a few individuals might possess the h^tdi^ 
hood of atten^pting to avercome these di^euJliiiea, 
yet the majority reluiquisbed it a^ a h^pdlee^ p«insuit. 
The patrons^ however, were very desifonis tbiA ibe 
atudenfca might have it in their power t^ beeonK ae^ 
q^nted with llus venerable language^ - Whellier it 
was thought, tliat a siutable professor could not be 
Conveniently obtained^ who was a i»aliveof the ccmii-' 
trjr, or that, in terms of the act. of astenbify tktcA 
. above, they wece unwilling to remii^e t clef^ymaa 
ifom his pariah, ia. not known, but they inrvited a 
karned ftnreigpeF to accept of the office^ whose name 
was JoliuS' Conradus Gttoi . TJae^fol^lowiiig ia the 
minute of the toAvni council coBGerning: thts^ traniNio* 
tion. ^6th Jwiuary l64&r~^VThe aame day^ ^iv 
** Alexander Clerk^ provost^. William Gray, John 
^ Trotter^ John P^arsoae, Jaaiea li«^ bmUiea^ ^C* 
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^* being coBveen^ : io couofiell^-^Tbe counseUi cwf 
^^ sidering that they had caused briog^ borne JuUm 
^^ Cooradus Otto to be one proieasor of tlie Hebrew 
*^ and orientall toBgMe8»*^tbeiifoir» they have tlioght 
'' good to take ane yeiris tryell of the fruites of bi^ 
*' labor and learning; andt for bis enterteinmeot, they 
*' allow uiito himtbesoume of twelft*bundretbinerk§f 
" to be payet to liim at four termes ia fbe yf?f^|^ 
'' Candlcmes, Beltan, Lambes, and Hallowmes^ Uh 
'' ginning the first termes payment at Candlemea 
*^ next; and ordaines the treasurer of the colledge to 
^' pay the same, and it sail be allowit to him in 
^' his comptis ; and if it sail happen the rents of 
^' the colledge not to be sufikient for defraying 
'^ thereof, ordains the treasurer of the town to wj^ 
*^ plie the same, and the same sail be allowed in 
** his comptis."* The public records do not meft- 
tion any other circumstance respecting his history^ 
than tliat he was a foreigner. It is well known^ 
however, that he was a Jew, and had distinguisbecl 
liimself abroad (probably in Germany) by his pro-? 
gress in literature. It was no uncommon thing ia 
those days to admit those of liis nation to teach the 
Hebrew language, from an idea that they were better 
fitted for the task. They were never regularly ad^ 
mitted in the same manner as the other protessora ; 
tliey were rather considered in tl)e light of private 
teachers, and taught nothing else but languages, 

* Cbuac. Regist. foL xv. p. 1219> 
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Siihilar instances are to be found in the history of 
the English and foreign universities ; and) in Indla,^ 
the natives instruct foreigners in the dialects of the 
country, though of a very different profession of fe^ 
ligion: 

Notwithstanding the commotions which prevail- 
ed throughout Scotland, both political and ecclesi*^ 
atfical (for indeed they were so blended, that it is 
impossible to draw the line of distinction^ the lead- 
ing men of the poputat party were exceedingly at- 
tentive towards promoting the interests of learning; 
The progress which they had themselves made must 
be considered as their chief motive ; and the regula* 
lions which were adopted were worthy of sucli 
men as Ramsay and Henderson. The act of as^ 
sembly, in I6f45, is" too long for inserting in this 
place; but it is necessary that a brief aecount 
should be given of what it contains, because, about 
two years aifterwards, its injunctions were obeyec^ 
and various resolutions adopted, which not only re* . 
ferred to the university of Edinburgh, but to all tbe^ 
universities of Scotland. The plan which they pre* 
scribed was systematic, and included regulations re* 
specting schools as well as colleges. The institution 
of parochial schools in Scotland is a direct con-~ 
sequence of that tarte for the dissemination of know^' 
ledge which the first reformers possessed. But tbete: 
is one circumstance which produced the effect of 
maintaining purity, and consequently stability, in 
these seminaries ; and this is, that^ firotti the time <if 
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their first establishiDent, each school was under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the parish minister and his . 
session, whose interest it was that the schoolmaster 
should faithfully discharge his duty ; and that the 
presbytery of the bounds had an inquisitorial power 
to examine into the manner in which the school 
was conducted; could prescribe what method of 
teaching, &c. ought to be preferred ; or bestow thoae> 
rewards which would stimulate a generous and en* 
lightened mind to greater exertions, llie plan was 
wisely conceived; and the incalculably beneficial ef- 
fects which have accompanied its execution consti* 
tute its best recommendation. It may be observed, 
however, that it was borrowed from Geneva, and 
formed a part of the constitution of that very singu-, 
lar republic, of which Calvin may be called .the 
founder. 

It was enacted, that every grammar school should 
be visited twice in the year, by persons to be ap* 
pointed by the presbytery and kirk-session in country 
parishes, and by the town-council in burghs, with 
their ministers ; and, wliere universities are, by the 
universities, with consent of the patrons. It would 
appear that the practice of making Latin verses had 
been very much neglected. The assembly renewed, 
their injunction that it should be revived; and as* 
signed as a reason for the common ignorance of pro* 
sody, the little regard that was paid to this exercise* 
Schoolmasters in burghs, and' other considerable 
parishes, were required to give specioiens of their 
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skill ifi poesie. Some disagteeabfe occurrenoes had 
liippeBi^d from tbe teacfaiog of the Greek hnlgiag^ 
5u' schools. Those sUidents wlw had made sonie 
progress in the knowledge of it» were desirbus^ whsn 
they entered the unircrsrty, that theii* course should 
be abridged. It was found necessary to ebsck. tbis>; 
and^ therefore, though schoolmasters were not inter* 
dieted from teaching the language^ thie was only to 
be considered as preparatoiy to titeir entering:. tbe 
college/ Tfacy were to submit tp the jregaUr course 
notwithstanding. The same regulations were a^ 
dcipted respecting logic; and, unkst attended to^ 
they could ilot be admitted masters of arts.' Afoer 
some other minute r^ulations,. which it is unneces*^ 
sary to specify, it was in the last place ordiatned, 
** That at the time of every general assembly, the 
" commissioners directed thereto, from all the uni* 
^' versitiies of this kingdom, meet and consult to- 
*' gether for the establishment and advancenient of 
'^- pietie, learning, and good order^ in the achools and 
^^ universities, and be careful that a correspondtence* 
" be kept anu>ng the universities, andy so far as is 
^* possible, an uniforniitie in doctrine and good or* 
*^ der.'' . The overtures respecting bursars were again 
lienew^d ; and it was ordained, that every bursar 
should have yearly for his maintenatioe L^lOO Soots^ 
ecpial to Us. 6s. 6d. sterlbg* Considering the value* 
of money at that tim<^ this may be considered ai^ a 
Tery liberal allowance*' 

in the month^of April this year (l«i4SX' the plague. 
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again made its appearance in Edinburgh^ of which 
great numbers died. The session of the college was 
on that account shortened ; and, in the beginning 
of May, the students returned to their different 
homes. The period of meeting was deferred till 
November. In CQpgequeHcij Ctf '.the hazard of infec-^ 
tion, it was judged improper that the college should 
assemble in Edinburgh. It was therefore resolved, 
that the. professors and students shguld re|^ir Uf 
linlithgo^, Ufttil.such time as .tl)€ danger; wa&.o^er. 
They were .dccommodated in tiie chiiur^ pf that 
town till the subsequent March, when they return- 
ed to Edinburgh* This wa9 the l^t time thitC the 
plague raged in Scotland. 
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Viiitatian qf the Colkges-^Commmiamrs fircm '- tie 

' Unhersitia in 16479 ^^idin iG^S^^CramwdTs 6^ 

■ to the Umoersity — Restaratkm of Charles IL^^ 

PkbUc Graduatum^The Lord Pracoit deohrod 

Rector — Prificipal Monro and others expelled. ■•■ 

Fjrom the year 1638, when the covenanters gained 
the ascendency in the church, every succeeding as- 
sembly had taken great interest in the education of 
the youth; and commissioners had, from time to 
time, been appointed to visit the universities, and to 
examine into their literary, religious, and, perhaps I 
may add, political state; for subscription to the 
covenant, though it was viewed by them principally 
in tlie light of a religious duty, yet it certainly con* 
stituted a most powerful political engine. From the 
unsettled state of Scotland at that time, however, 
these visitations frequently did not take place. It 
has been already observed, that the other three uni- 
versities were not so hearty in the cause of covenant- 
ing as Edinburgh. Under the sagacious administra- 
tion of Henderson, its fidelity was above suspicion ; 
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and this appears to have been the reason why, dur- 
ing this critical period, no visitations were appointed 
to examine into its state, though mention be often 
made of commissions to visit the sister colleges. 

The general assembly of the church of Scotland 
have, from time ^to time, exercised their undoubftd 
right of visiting the universities, and examining into 
their general economy, the manner in which disci* 
pline had been maintained; the books that were 
taught, the sciences in which the students had been 
instructed; and, in general, have ascertained the 
nature of the whole course of study that had been 
adopted. 

The *origin of this jurisdiction would, of itself, 
form the subject of a very curious dissertation. 
In the former part of this history, it has been men-" 
tioned, what indeed is known to every person ac- 
quainted with European literature, that almost all 
'the seminaries of learning which exist in modern 
Europe owed their establishment to ecclesiastics. 
Literature has, in modem times, been more indebted 
to this class of men than to any other. 

rThe right of visiting all seminaries, of whatever 
description, has uniformly been claimed by the Pope. 
It constituted a part of that jurisdiction which was 
annexed to him as supreme head of the church; and 
he at all times possessed a discretionary pow^r of ex* 
ercbing it, either personally or by a deputy. After 
the reformation in England, liowever, this power was 
declared to belong to the king ; which seems to have 
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been recognized by «ll. patties. Some ambitious pre- 
lateS) such as Laud, laid claim to tlie same authorityj 
in. virtue: of their being metropolitans;'*^ and some- 
thing similar is also po^essed by the chancellors o( 
universities. In general, however, the visitors are 
appointed by the will of the founder; but this in no 
instance supersedes a royal vitiitationy provided the 
king chuses to grant it. The objects of these visita* 
tions ijQcludc an inquiry into the state of the funds, 
the discipline, literature, ainl. religious principles of 
tlie community. In 1647» tlie parliament sent visit- 
ors to Oxford, and appointed a committee to receive 
their reports.t. But the general assembly never in- 
terfered with the pecuniary transactions of the uni- 
versities, liaving always confined themselves to what 
was more properly their peculiar province ; leaving 
it to the civil courts to determine all disputes that 
might arise respecting the proper application of the 
funds. 

It appears that, about this time (I&ITX consider* 
able corruptions had existed in the Scotish universi- 
ties; for the commissioners represented to the assem- 
bly »j: ''That the overtures. of the assembly 1645^ 
^* for the visitation of scliools and advancement of 
** learning, were very much neglected/' . The public 
acts of the visitors of the university of Edinburgh, 
appointed by the general assembly, ace not to be 

# B«fnr» EcdctigfltAeal Law, tiubr the^itlo CMtg^ 
\ Vid, OMwiuBtt, ypL iv. p. ^OU 

t FiL Acts of Assembly for 1647. 
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found; bat the following is a oomect cc^ of i^hat 
took place at Aberdeen en a similar occasion, d«rkig^ 
the course of the same year; and it can hardly be 
dodl>ted, that there was little or ao variation betweeo 
tliem. On this account, they are here inserted. 

I 

•^ Aberdeen, ^\st May 1647. 
'^ The commissioners, finding it very necessary 
** that all diligence be used by the several masters, 
*' for training up of their scholars in the grounds of 
^ religion, have ordained, and by these presents or« 
^' dains, that every master teach to his scholars, «p* 
on the Lord's Day, Pareus upon Ursin, dividing 
the same into four parts ; so that the whole may 
*^ be taught tfaem Before the ftnisUng of the stu« 
"dents their course in philosophy* 

" The commissioners, considering the laudable cus* 
'^ torn of the university, in conveening their whole 
^* scholars every day at eleven hours, in the ccmimon 
*' schooles (the whole mastera also being present), 
for conferring amongst themselves, and for obtain* 
ing resolution of their doubts, 8ie» ; and being in* 
" formed that, contrary to this ancient order, the 
*^ Hebdomadarius only keepetb this meeting, have 
^ ordained, and by these presents ordaii^ the whole 
^ regents to be preseDt at this dyet, duit so the 
" principal end thereof be not frustrated^ but the 
^* students, by their presence, may be encouraged 
" and stirred up to fiirther ditigencev 
** The commissioners being informed of the gre«t 

Vol. I. ♦ 
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^' abuse, creeped in io the whole colleges, amongst the 
*^ students, in speaking of English, contrary to the 
** laws and foundation of the universities, which is 
** much occasioned by the masters their not punish- 
** ing of the said abuse as the fault requires ; do here* 
" by ordain the whole masters to take particular no- 
** tice of this great omission ; and that their discipline 
^' in this, and in what else is amiss, be more vigorous 
'* than for the present it is, as they will be answerable 
" to the commission. 

" It being represented by Mr William Douglass, 
^' professor of divinity, to the commission, that since 
^^ he was now a member of the university^he and the 
*' other professors in the said university might enjoy 
'^ their priviledges in all meetings ; and, particularly, 
'' that they might be capable of, and have a voice in, 
^^ the election of the commissioner from the uni- 
^* versify to general assemblies. Which desire bein^ 
** intimated by the commission to the whole mem* 
** bers of the university personally present, they did 
'^ agree to the same ; but withall protested it might 
*^ be without prejudice of any particular college ; 
** and that either in the privileges or rents and 
<* emoluments of the old college, cont^ed in: the 
^^ foundation thereof, or other riches belonging there- 
" to ; with which protestation the said Mr William 
" and commissioners were content. ^ 

** Sic mbscribiturm 

« W. Daioushe^^ 

V .. • Records of the College of Edinburgh. ^ 
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The jealou^ which has subsisted between King's 
College and Marischall Collegei Aberdeeti, is well 
known. Their vicinity, and the comparative stnTall- 
ness of their funds, has often suggested the idea 
that they ought to be united ; but, perhaps, the in* 
terests of literature have been more promoted in the 
north of Scotland, by these institutions being kept 
separate. Competition for public favour renders, in 
most cases, the teacher better qualified for the dis-^ 
charge of his duty ; and the public are consequently 
better served. This rivalship is very manifest in the 
protest taken by Mr Douglas. King's College has 
been accustomed, in every dispute which has taken 
place between it and Marischall College, to claim a 
superiority, not only in regard to time, but also 
from their charter being, as they alleged, more ample. 
It is probable, however, that the commissioners held 
their meetings in the New Town College ; because 
the principles of its members corresponded much 
more with their own, both in religion and politics. 

There is a circumstance mentioned in this minut^ 
which clearly shews that the two colleges weite 
esteemed one university at that time,*-*-they sent only 
one member to the general assembly, and they met 
together for the purpose of electing their commis^ 
doner. At present they send two, and the election 
is separate. At what time this disjunction took 
place I have not been able to learn. The only in« 
stance in which, as far as I know, they now act as a 
body, is in waiting upon the Lords of Justiciary, 

08 
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Bpon the evening pre^us to the commencement of 
the circurt<ourt at Aberdeen. 

Mr Dalglisfae, the only commissioner whose name 
IS mentioned, was an exceedingly active member of 
the assembly/ from the time of their first meeting in 
1638 ; and in that assemUy he sat as minister of 
Kirkmabreck, a parish then in the presbytery of 
Kirkcudbright^ but now in that of Wigton, He was 
appointed agent for the church during the' same as- 
sembly.* 

During this period, great zeal prevailed among the 
presbyterian clergy to promote the doctrines of 
Calvin, and, in general, to instil into the minds cf 
the youth what they esteemed as the principles of 
true religion. It was enacted by the assembly, 
*^ That it were good to exhort all the universities to 
^ be careful to take account of sA their scholars, on 
^ the Sabbath da}% of the wrmons, and of their les« 
^ sons of the catechism.* The We&tminster Coo- 
iession had been sent from London to the commis* 
noners of the Icirk, met at Edinburgh in January 
]M7i and approved of ,*t and the arrangement in the 
minute above quoted, in recommending catechetical 
instruction to the students, evidently accorded with 
•the sentiments publicly announced by the assembly 
mt Westminster. The Larger Catechism^ howcrer, 
as it is^ called, and which was otiginadly intended for 
public e:ii:positioa in the pulpit, as ha& been already 

* Baillie's Lett toL i. p. 149. 

t FU. Act of Assemb. Aug. l647i Sen. es. 
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mentiimedy according to the custoKi of foreign 
churches, was not publishod until April I64r9%* 
This may be one res^son for th^ oommisiQiieFs ap- 
pointing Parens upon Ursia to be taughn i I^^idieg, tbf 
work was very popular among proteatantSi bqth At 
lK>me and abroad,! ^^d was written n (he i.atin 
language. 

Zachary Ursin was the disciple and a favourke 
pupil of Melanctbon« He was afterwards professof 
of divinity at Heidelberg^ in tlie Palatinate, . an4 
taught with great reputation in that univer»ty. He 
was bom at Breslaw, in 1534^ and discovered at a 
very early age the most proogiising talents. Ho 
studied at Wittemberg^ Leip^ic, Paris, and Zuriqlt ; 
and, from his talentf^ conjoined with ardouc and ap* 
plication, he soon distingui^ed hifn$el& He died in 
1583, when he wa9 only forty-^nine yejU's of age% It 
is suiiicient to add that, in the opinion of both Juniiis 
and Beza, lie was possessed of diiitinguisbed abilities, 

David Parens, who succeeded him in the prc^^- 
sorship, and had been his pupil, pi|blisbed a . qom« 
mentary upon the catechiani, which W^s also most 
favourably received by all the protectant churches^ 
Ursin published two catechisms. That which^waa 
ordered to be taught in the Scotish universities, con^ 
tains one hundred and twentyniine questions, to 
which are subjoined vecy brief answers, together 

* Stevenson, |k t ISO. 

t Fid. '^Mooita R. Bodu deFdu Sui lostitatione," edited fay Sir 

Robert Sibbald. 
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tvith the ptoofc froih Scripture. These, it is evident^ 
Vere intended to be committed to memoiy. The 
latter was much more short The one may be calkil 
the Text Book, and the other the Commentary. I 
am fully aMrare that, in attempting to describe the 
manner of theological instruction during this period, 
when the theoretical opinions of protestants, in re* 
gard to religion, were so strictly defined, that I may 
be Supposed to represent the method then adopted 
as too rigorous, and perhaps more so than it really 
was. But this is not the case. We are too apt to 
imagine that, in former ages, men were regulated by 
ihaxims similar to those which are most agreeable to 
our own feelings. The university of Edinburgh was 
formed after the model of the foreign protestant 
seminaries ; and such was the ardour with which 
the Scotish nation entered into the theological con* 
troversies then agitated, tliat nothing short of a 
complete acquiescence in the doctrines of tlie re* 
formed would satisfy the prevailing party. Tlie 
state of society in this country, in common with that 
of the other European nations, required this decided 
character. Tlie morals, religion, and politics, of 
every man capable of discussing the question, were 
most 'rigidly determined, according as he favoured 
the one or the other party. The Scotish nobility 
and gentry were, in general, educated abroad ; and 
those who frequented the universities were youths 
from the middling ranks of society, who were de- 
signed for the church, and had thoroughly imbibed 
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the principles of Calvinism. This they possessed in 
common with all the reformed churcheSi as their 
accredited tests of orthodoxy universally demonstrate. 
Catechetical instruction has always beeii approved 
of by those who were best acquainted with the most 
proper method of communicating knowledge ; and 
the economy of all the Scotish universities favoured 
this plan extremely. They lived in the college ; and 
were compelled to submit to the peculiar laws which 
liad been enacted. The authority thus possessed 
over the students was consequently greater ; and the 
professors could direct their pupils more effectually 
to the religious system which they themselves had 
espoused. Besides, the predominating party in the 
church were, at this time, exceedingly zealous in pro* 
pagating their sentiments. Parens upon Ursin was, 
therefore, admirably adapted for the purpose they 
had principally in view. 

The custom of assembling all the students at a 
certain hour, for the purpose of affording them an 
opportunity of obtaining a resolution of their doubts, 
might perhaps be attended with some advantages ; 
but these, it must be admitted, are very inconsider- 
able, even in the most favourable drcum stances. In 
those days, the students did not enter the university 
so early as they have done of late years ; and, in this 
respect, the plan was better adapted for their im* 
provement. Still, however, it required the number 
to be small, before it could be carried into effect. In 
Edinburgh, where there are so many students and 
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difierent profeswnhips, it » now altogether imprw> 
ticaUe. The stme pjMi&toor formerly .carried the 
same claaa. of students through their whole course* 
They could^ on that account^ use greater freiedom 
vith theic teadier: and be was Kkdy to indulge 
them mone, and be on a greater footing of familian* 
ty with them. Resolution of doubts may be ob* 
tained in our intercourse with equals or superiors ia 
common life ; but a pupil, if he be properly disposed, 
always looks tip to his master with difiidence; In.a 
public hall, therefore^ it is not probable that much 
business of this kind was transacted. 

The regulation respecting the custom of assent^ 
bling all the students, at a stated bolir, in the' pie* 
sence of the masters, is of very ancient date. The 
hour appropriated for this w^is generally that imme* 
diately before dinner, which was eboen hours j and, 
at last,, thisi though expressly commanded by^t^ 
statutes of the foundation, degenerated into the prac* 
tice of one of the students reading gome portkm^ of 
any authpr which the regents might prescribe;; 

Great difference of opinion has existed respecting 
the best methods by which the most accurate know- 
ledge of tiie iMm language may be acquire^ir As 
losual, )he contending parties have run into opposite 
extremes. J^tin was the language of the ehuich; and 
was consequently better understood by the learned 
than their own vernacular tongue. Prerioua to the ie» 
vival of letters, the languages of Europe were in the 
most mde and barbarous st^te. The busines3 of life 
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could be transacted ; but the oorrespondenoe of the 
learned, as well as their works, was composed in 
Latin. There can be no doubt that the regular esti^ 
blished practice in all schools and universities was tot 
the youth to converse in the same language in which 
they were instructed in the principles of its gr a m nsa n 
The Portroyal nmioelle metkode was, as ^r as I know, 
the first eminent example of a new course being 
adopted. Mr Locke, with all the aid of his great 
genius, vigorously exposed the absurdity of the prr^ 
vailing plan. But^ in 1647, this new doctrine was 
quite unknown. The elemen tary works of Erasmus. 
Despauter, and Corderius, were in great repste in 
Scotland at that time, and have never been surpass^ 
ed since.* It ought to be observed, however^ that 
the first elements of the language were taught in 
v)ernacuio sermone ; but Latin only was permitted to 
be employed in conversatiomf 

The history of the universities and of the church 
is, in modem Europe^ and perhaps in every other 
civilized portion of tlie globe, very nearly connected. 
They ane more nearly connected in Scotland than in 
any other civilized country called protestaut; be* 
cause the general assembly have the legal power of 
inquiring into the economy of the institutions, both 
as it respects the mode of teaching, and the doctrinesi 

^ Vid. Mr Ruddiman's Dissertofi^n upon the way of teaching tha 
Latin tongue^ Edinbarg^^ 1733, Svo^— <particulaiiy sect iL 

t Vid, the '* Levies Scholae Grammatwse EcUoentity'' in the Ap- 
pend ix. No. II. 
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whether religious, moral, or physical, which are 
taught* And that voierable court regularly assem** 
bles. 

^In the early history of the Church of Scotland, 
when its constitution was not firmly established, 
much greater anxiety was expres^d, and really felt, 
for the prosperity of the seminaries of learning, than 
has been shewn for a good many years. Tlie leaders 
of the party seem to have been well aware of the im- 
portance of carryings into full etfect, in the seminaries 
of learning, the plan which they had found to be so 
successful in their public ministrations as clergymen. 
In compliance, therefore, with the repeated injunc- 
tions of the. assembly, commissioners from all the 
four universities assembled at Edinburgh upon the 
88th August 1647* The following is a copy of the 
register of their acts. 

" Conveened in the lower council-house these coni- 
'^ missioners from the universities, as follow : Masters 
'* Andrew Ramsay, John Adamson, John Strang, 
If* Alexander Colvill, Robert Blaire, Robert Bailie, 
^* William Douglass, to consult about the affairs of 
** the universities. 

. ^* I. Mr Andrew Ramsay is chosen moderator, and 
f* Mr William Douglass clerk. 

** II. It is agreed tliat there should be a register 
^* of the conclusions of our meetings, whereof there 
*^ shall be four copies, one for each university. 

*< III. That our conclusions be communicated to 
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"every university, to the end that their commis- 
^' sioners may come instructed to the next meeting* 
" with power to ratify them in name of their uni* 
" versity, 

" IV, We did find that the acts of the assembly 
*^ 1645, anent the advancement of learning and 
" students of divinity, were generally neglected : for 
remede whereof, we opponed that the general as- 
sembly should recommend the visitation of schools, 
^^ and the sending forth of bursars of divinity from the 
'^ several presbyteries ; and to appoint an account to 
" be craved of the visitors of the provincial books, 
" anent the observation of these, acts, in time to come. 
^' V. Also, because a great part of the neglect 
^' doth lie upon the universities themselves, we do 
*^ think meet that the commissioners, in name of the 
^^ meeting, do intreat every one their own university 
^' to be more careful in the observance of these acts 
^' in time coming. 

*^ VI. We find it necessary that the assembly be 
" intreated to recommend to their commissioners, who 
*^ shall attend the next parliament, to petition the 
parliament's ratification of those acts for bursars of 
divinity. 

^^ VII. It was thought expedient, after tlie parlia- 
ment's ratification, to urge, if ministers might be 
^* moved to entertain at their own charges some bur* 
^* sars of divinity, if it were only by contributing 
" one merk of the hundred of their stipends yearly. 
*^ VI IL It was found expedient to communicate 






tift .1 mimum^^^ ot hub. 

^ to tbe general aaaenjbly no more cf our university 
'raQBirg but woh M Gcmoenied feligioii^ or that bad 
^^ some evident ecclesiastic relation^ 

^ IX« Our next meeting to be on Monday mocn^ 
^•ingmthi^aame. placer" . 

/* Cottveened la tiae bywer oouiictt*boi|8e of EdSmr^ 
f* Imrgb, — Masters Andrew Ramsay, John .Adamwov 
^^ icim Strangi Bobert filair^ Zacfaary Boyde^t Ro* 
^'bert Bailie^ and William Dongkfls. ' . 
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; ^' L Wc. find St necessary that the rudiments . be 
^ taught in £nglish^ as tfaey are iuoir eactent •>*''' 

. ** IL We desire ihMt thtLeg^Scholmet ^tM i mM 
*^ Edinburgmit be now givem or sost to tfao other 
^' three universities^ to be thought upon. i^ 

'^ UL We find it necessary that. iDespaiiteiritis be 
^^ interpolated^ and all the uni venities mcmnmetid 
^dhe caire thereof to Mr Thomas Grawfiird; and the 
^' primare is^ in their name^ to intimate the same to 
•* him. 

^* IV. It is thought upon; if Fomi Bartkume^ Ora^ 
^^ tarim be not fit Ao be taught -. 

.• ^^ V* I It is thought fit. that sdect parts of poets be 
^taught to «cholai^ namely^ such as «ro free of ob» 
^scenity/ 1^:- . 
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'^ Afiiia the TtOGkmg 6j FhSimpkjf. 

^ I. That every student subacrUbe Uie nrtional 
" covenant, with the league and covenant, upon tmat 

sett day, after the same is explained in Eojglish 

by the principalis and the logical professora^ be* 
'* sides that explanation which private atasters give 
**ofit- 

^* IL It is fbufld necessary that there be A Cwrma 
^' PkUasophicus drawn up by the foinr universHks, 
^^ and printed, to the end that the unprofitable and 

noxious pains in writing be shunned; and that each 

university contribute their travails thereto. And it 
^' is to be thought upon against the month cf IVfarcb 
^' ensuing, viz. that St Andrews take the m^^ 
^ physics ; that Glasgow take the logics ; Abmleen 
^* the ethics and mathematios ; and Ediabuifg^ the 
•* physics. 

'' HI. It is thought that what is fwnil bdioreful 
^^ for the improving of learning in schools and ool* 
^ leges be represented to the parliament m March 
**next. 

^' IV. That the commissioners that come next 
^' £K>m the universitiet, (either to the oommission of 
'< the kirk, parliament, fOr assembly, ^xmeaDttmotoA- 
*' to shew whatx^owM is taken with the students on 
<' the Loid's Day^ «kjb. what account is taken of their 
^^ Lectianes Sacrct^ and of the icrmons they have 
^^ heard on the Lord's Oay^ 
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^ V. It 18 thought fit that, when students are 
'' examined publicly on the Biack'Stainej before Lam* 
'^mas; and, after their return at Michaelmas, that 
'* they be examined in some questions of the csrte* 
•^ chism. 

" VI. That every university provide some good 
^' overturesi against the month of March, anent the 
*< speedy prosecution of the intended Cursus Phihsth 
^^phictis; and, amongst others of philosophy, such as 
" Crassotus, Reas, Burgerdicius, Ariaga, Oviedo, 
"&c," • 

" Anent Teaching ofDhinity. 

'^ L That every commissioner that comes to the 
'* commission or parliament, in Mairch, from univer- 
*' sities, bring with them the order and form o^ 
'^divinity professors their teaching; as also, tbey 
'' are to shew what order their schools keep, that 
'^ further consideration be thereof taken by common 
" consent 

^ IL That the visitations of the universities be 
'' required from the assembly and pariiament ; that 
** is, that they renew their la^t commissions. 

'^ IIL It is ordained, that the clerk give a copy 
'^of the pramissis to each university* 

" Sic iudscfibitur. 

"Mr William Douglass.** 

The members who composed this commission 
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were in general men of distinguished abilitieSt and 
possessed the full confidence of the univerBities 
which they represented. Some account of Mr An- 
drew Ramsay has been already given in the course 
of this work. He was now very far advanced iii 
years ; but was much esteemed for his character and 
abilities^ He seems to have been always attached 
to the episcopal form of church government, whicb^ 
bein;^ in direct opposition to the sentiments of the 
prevailing party, soured his temper ; and, in church 
courts particularly, he became very unpopular. Oji 
this account, and in consequence of having adopted 
some peculiar notions respecting the power of the 
supreme magistrate to dispense with the execution 
of justice against the shedders of blood, he • was 
deposed by the assembly in 1649«* 

Mr John Adamson has also been previously men- 
tioned ; and is universally admitted to have been a 
man of genius. His chief work was his catechetical 
method of the Christian religion, composed for thfe 
express purpose of initiating the youth who were at 
college, and attended the schools in Edinburgh, into 
a knowledge of Christianity. f It is not generallj 

« Vid. Baillie's Letters, vol. ii. p. 309-338. 

f The title of this work runs thus : — '^ STOIZBIOZIS Elo^uioniia 
'* Dei, sive Mcthodus Religionis Christianae Catechetica. In Usum 
'< Academias Jacobi Regis ct Scholarura fidinburgensiom Conicripta. 
*' lldinburgiy in Academia Jacobi Regis,* l637, in 12nio. It ap- 
pears to have gone through two editions. In the course of the same 
\ car, hr published **• Dioptra Gloriae Divine, seu Enarratio Psalmi 
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known that he was appointed by tlie Assembly, in 
I64i7f one of the four to whom the care of revising^ 
or rather reforming, the psalmody then in use, was 
entrusted. The effect of their labours was the in- 
troduction of the version now so universally onploy* 
€d throughout Scotland** He presided over the uni* 
▼ersity for the bng period of twenty-seven years, 
MS. from 1625 to 1652. He must have possessed great 
prudence and moderation, to escape being involved 
in the factions of those turbulent times. His learn- 
ing was extensive ; and his contemporaries inform 
lis that he was a man of very quick parts. 

Dr John Strang represented the university of 
Glasgow, of whioh he had been principal from the 
year 1626. He had thoroughly imbibed a taste for 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and was esteemed one 
-of the most subtle disputants of the age ifi wbkh he 
lived I have seen only two of his works. The first, 
^ Of the wflumoe qf the will of God ttpm kumm a^ 
^ titmr and the second, '' Of thc Sgcred Scripture."* 
From his correspondence with Principal Adamson, 
which is stiil preserved in the university of Edin* 
Imr^, he appears to liave had good talents for busi- 
ness ; and his printed works shew that his principles 
were tolerant in a much greater degree than those of 
most of bis associates. 

M xiXf el in Eundem If editationes.* He also wrote an haeriptiott 
upon Buchanan in the Giey Friars church-yard, and pracured hia 
ficully which is still preserved in the college. 
* Fid. Act of Assembly l647, Sess. 25, in thc Appendix, No* V- 
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» 

Dr Alexander Colville was commissioner from 
New College, or St Mary's College, St Andrews, in 
which university he was then professor of divinity. 
In early life, he had discharged a similar office in the 
university of Sedan, under the patronage- of the re* 
formed churches of France. Besides delivering lec- 
tures on theology, he also taught Hebrew in this 
seniinary,-~the revival of the study of which Ian- 
guage was much attended to by the protestants 
abroad.* 

He was accompanied by the celebrated Mr Robert 
Blair, who took so active a share in the ecclesiastical 
and political transactions of Scotland. That Mr Blair 
was connected with the university of St Andrews there 
can be no doubt. I have not been able, however, 
to ascertain whether he was principal or professor of 
divinity. His character is drawn in the following 
words by Dr Baillie, whose candour and talents ere 
well known.f " Of all the divines that I know in 
^* both nations, I think none so fit for the education 
" of the king's children [the children of Charles LI 
^* for piety, learning, and good manners. I have had 
*^ much experience of his singular dexterity in that 
^* art. The man is so eminent in piety, wisdom^ 
** learning, gravity, and moderation^ that I think faia 



> 



• Fid. Quick's SjnodlcoD, pauhn* 

t Fid, Baillie's Letters, p. 247) vol. ii* This letter was addressed 
to (h«i Earl of Loudon, Chancellor of Scotland, oa 2tf,h Decembp? 

1 646. 

Vol. It p 
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^' employment would bring a /blessing to the royal 
'V family and all the kingdomsy** &c. 

But none ^ of the commissioners were possessed of 
more distinguished talents than Principal Robert 
Baillie. His acquirements werq more varied thaja 
any of his associates in this commission. He was a 
thorough ma&teir.of those learned languages, a know« 
ledge of whiqh was requisite for the honourable dis- 
charge of his functions as a clergyman. His ac- 
quaintance with the languages of modern Europe 
was more extensive than that of almost any other li- 
terary character Scotland then possessed ; and there 
have been few, in any age or country, whose en- 
dowments were superior. A knowledge of mankind, 
united to an agreeable temper, prudence and activity 
in business, together with great moderation in his 
theological and political opinions, which, however, 
upon proper occasions, he defended in the most in- 
dependent, but conciliating, manner, — constituted 
him, in the estimation of both parties, as the person 
who was most capable to be entrusted with the 
management of difficult affairs. In 1638, he was a 
member of the assembly, at Glasgow, which laid the 
foundation of the present form of church government 
in Scotland, as well as of the civil war. In 1643, he 
was chosen one of the commissioners from the church 
of Scotland to the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ster. His letters contain by far the most distinct 
account of' Scotish transactions between 1637 and 
166S that exists. 



Of Dr Williafai Douglas I know liothihg more^ 
than that he was professor of divinity in King^s 
College, Aberdeen, &nd the author of several small 
treatises. I have only secJn his Vindication of t^ni^ 
versitieSj which is Written with great modesty and 
good sense.* 

Mr Zachary Boyd was the only other commi3* 
sioner. He was a very eccentric character, but a 
worthy man, and minister of the High Church, 
Glasgow. He had bestowed great pains and ex- 
pence on a Psalter, which he was anxious to intro- 
duce, but never could succeed. Being a man of 
property, the university of Glasgow partook very 
liberally of his munificence at his death; but all his 
poems have never been published. 

The commissioners were undoubtedly very com- 
petent to the full discharge of the duty imposed up- 
on them ; and the zeal which they displayed, clearly 
shewed that they were actuated by the purest mo- 
tives; and that they were anxious to conform to the 
instructions which had been given, two years before, 

* Its title is, '* Academiarura VinJicise, in quibus novantium pne* 
*' judicia contra Academias ctiam Rcformatas averruncantur, earui>> 
** demque Institutio recta proponitur. AberdoniaB, iSSp^ 4to»''<*-* 
According to Dr Douglas, there existed at this time the foUowiiig' 
number of universities among the reformed. la Upper German^» 
nineteen, — in Switzerland, four, — iu Holland, six, besides other 
illustrious schools^ as Amsterdam, Middleburg, &c. — in Denmark 
and Sweden, two, — in Prussia, three, — in France, eight, — in £ng« 
land, two, — and in Scotland, four. Making, in all, forty-eighl 
universities. 

PS 
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by the Assembly^ in their overtures for advancement 
of learning and good order in grammar, .schools and 
colleges.* Several of the regulations in that act, 
however, it must be admitted, <liscovier a decided 
partiality to universities, in preference to any other 
seminaries of instruction. Thus, it is ordained, 
'* That neither the Greek language, nor logic, nor 
" any part of philosophy, be taught in any grammar 
'' school or private place, within this kingdom, to 
"young scholars, who thereafter are to enter to any 
•* college, unless it be for a preparation to their entry 
•* there. And, notwithstanding of any progress any 
"may pretend to have made privately in these 
V studies, yet, in the college, he shall not enter to 
" any higher class than that wherein due Greek 
" language is taught ; and, being entered, shall pro- 
" ceed orderly through the rest of the classes, until 
" he finish the orderly course of four years ; unless, 
" after due trial and examination, he be found equal 
" in learning to tlie best or most part of that class 
^' to which he desires to ascend, by over-leaping a 
" mid class ; or to the best or most part of those 
** who are to be graduate, if he supplicate to obtain 
" any degree before the ordinary time. And also, 
*^ that there be found other pregnant reasons to move 
" the faculty of arts to condescend thereto ; and, 
" otherwise, that he be not admitted to the degree 
" of master of arts*** The circumstances of the 

* Acts 6i Assembly, l645, Sess. 14. 
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times perhaps required this enactment^ is the Scotish . 
universitiesi were comparatively madera institutions^ • 
and had not assumed that systematic and.determi* 
nate form to whicbi as incorporaited bodies^ they: 
were entitled, and which is qow, and has beea smce 
the revolution, unalterably fixed* The liberal prin- 
ciples of the present age render such restrictions • 
unnecessary, and consequently impolitic. 

But the chief object which the commi&fsipners 
(sanctioned no doubt by the assembly) had in view, 
was effectually to promote a cause which they 
esteemed to be of greater importance tl>an any other« 
Religion was, during that period, more intiaiately 
connected with politics tlian it had ever been -in 
North and South Britain ; and so tremulous was the 
balance, that there were only two parties in the 
island. The Scotish protestants were at this period 
favourable to the presbyteriau form of church go« 
vernment; though there were men of talents who. 
could not in conscience conform ta the sentiments 
of the popular clergy. There were few, however, 
who were even very decided in their conduct ; and 
so vacillating was public opinion, that those who. 
have most thoroughly examined the history of the 
church of Scotland, from the accession of James to 
die restoration, at least to 1638, have admitted that 
it was neither episcopal nor pr^sbyteriap, but partook 
of the nature of both. 

Previous to the reformation, the different districts 
into which the church had divided the kingdom of 
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Scodand, had been defined, and the refoniiers; seem 
to have acquiesced in the expediency >of the arrange^', 
ment; but, at the time of which we are now treati-: 
ing, a most remarkable want of minisfters to occupy: 
those different stations prevailed; and this is Unques^' 
tionably the reason why the commissioners discover- 
ed so great anxiety that the church should enter 
jjvith ardour, and be convinced of the necessity of 
instituting bursaries for assisting poor scholars in 
the prosecution of their studies. Both the churdi^ 
and the commissioners agreed upon the expediency 
of the plan which ought to be pursued. The great 
object was to promote the study of divinity, and to 
afford every encouragement to those who were quali^ 
fied and disposed to prosecute it. In all christian 
countries^ a similar method has been resorted to, but 
not exactly in the same way. The church of Scot- 
land was at this time a very compact body; and 
presbyterian parity is tlie foundation of the whole 
system. It was much more easy and practicable, 
therefore, to arrange a mode of contribution, which 
should equally fall upon every member of the ectle- 
siastical commonwealth, than if it had been neces- 
sary to make a distinction between the different 
orders of clergy which exist in a hierarchy. Besides 
the obvious nature of the plan, they had the example 
of' the reformed churches in France, whose universi- 
ties were in a great measure supported after the 
same manner ; and with their internal economy they 
were very familiar* Scotland wa« at this time viery 
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poor; and although the f^nds were not required to 
be ample, yet it was difficult to obtain a sum suffi*- 
cient to defray the nedessary expence. The Scotish 
nobles were, in general, hostile to presbytery ; there* 
fore little co-operation was expected, and less ol> 
tained, from them; and any allusion ' which was 
made was exceedingly distant, A call was no 
doubt made upon the parishioners, which certainl^j 
included the nobility; but this was touched very 
delicately. The ministers, however, were applied 
to in very plain language, and were requested to give 
" one merk of the hundred of their stipends yearly/' 
How long this mode of maintaining bursars continu* 
ed I know not, or even whether it was efficient for 
any length of time. The assembly of 1737 repealed 
the act for such contributions, and nothing similar 
has ever been enacted ; because the three shillings 
sterling per annum, recommended to be paid by 
each minister in 1756, was specially appropriated for 
the benefit of the Highlands and islands ; and tfai 
.royal bounty has superseded this also. 

To give the recommendation every sanction which 
the law could afford, it was deemed adviseable to 
petition parliament for a ratification of the acts for 
bursars of divinity. Perhaps, in other circumstances^ 
this was unnecessary ; but there had been no hjgh 
commissioner sent to preside in the general assembly 
since 1644.* 

* There was no commanioiier to the general asKmbly in 1644, 
1645, in 1646 (the king wrote he coald not send one), lfi47, lfi48^ 

and 1649. 
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The subject which next came under the review of 
the commissioners, was the manner after which the 
youth ought to be taught grammar, that is, the 
grammar of the Latin tongue. This was only a re- 
newal of their opinion respecting the Jong agitated 
controversy, whether it were better that it should 
be taught in Latin than in English, They prefer- 
red the former method. As an honourable testimony 
of their approbation of t/he regulations adopted in 
Edinburgh, the laws of the school and university 
were ordered to be sent to the other three univer- 
sities* 

Many attempts had been made to improve upon 
Despauter*s grammar,* The commissioners recom- 
mended the task of interpolating, that is, polishing, 
amending, or correcting, that celebrated work, to Mr 
Thomas Crawfurd, one of the professors of the uni- 
versity. Whether he ever accomplished this task I 
have not been able to learn. He was the author of 
that history of the university which was printed 
from his manuscript a few years ago,f and seems to 

' * Johannes Pespiauterius Ninivita was a grammarian of Strasburg, 
v/ho devoted his whole Hfe to the study and the teach iog of Latin 
grammar. Mis Rttdimenta are short ; but the Commentarii Gramma^ 
/tct constitute a quarto of nearly nine hundred pages, very closely 
printed* The first edition was published about the year 1512 ; and 
in a very short time was introduced into almost iill the European 
schools, both popish and protestant. It continued to be. taught in 
Scotland, in all the public schools, till it was supplanted by Mr 
Ruddiman's grammar. 

f By Dr Duncan, senior, the presejaj^, professor of the institutions 
of medicine. 
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have been a man of considerable talents, of great iurr 
dustry^ and enthusiastically attach^ to his Ahm 
Mat en ^ 

The works of Gerard John Vossius were in this 
age in great repute. He was professor at Heidelberg^ 
and had strongly imbibed a tast^ for classical litera« 
ture, similar to that of his ancestors^ His Partitiones 
Oratories may be considered as an abridgment of 
the Institutiones Oratwia ; a work that contains a 
great fund of sound criticism, and is entitled to be 
considered as a system of rhetoric very well drawn 
up. His works were long popular in all the protest* 
ant universities. The care shewn to prevent the 
morals of the youth from being corrupted deserves 
great commendation* 

The attention of the commissioners was not con« 
fined to the progress which the students made in 
their literary pursuits. An inquiry was also institute 
ed, respecting the " course taken with them on the 
'^ Lord's Day, and what accounts were taken of their 
^' Lectiones Sacra^ and of the sermons they heard 
" upon that day." The general temper of the coun« 
try was exceedingly inclined«to cherish religious dis* 
positions, and to employ the most effectual means in 
promoting the knowledge of Christianity. A similar 
practice was long prevalent in almost all the paro* 
chial churches in Scotland, and no doubt contribu* 
ted most materially to the dissemination of useful 
knowledge. Regular habits were, besides, formed. 
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and a taste for what is most nearly connected with 
tfa^hest interests of mankind thereby encoaraged. 

The students were also to be " examined in some 
^ questions of the catechism," when they were exa- 
mined publicly on the " Bbxck^stonCy' which generally 
took place about the beginning of August. The ori-> 
gin of the students being examined on what is called 
the Black-stone is involved in great obscurity. It 
seems to have been originally intended as a mark of 
respect to the founder of the college, aod most pro- 
bably may be traced to some ancient ceremony of 
the Romish church. The custom of cau»ng the 
students to sit upon the grave-stone of the founder, 
at certain examinations, is still literally retained in 
King's College, Aberdeen, and in Glasgow. In Edin* 
burgh and in Marischall Colleges there are no simi- 
lar stones to sit upon ; but these examinations con* 
tinue to be called in the latter ^^ The Black-stane 
*^ lesson.^ I am not informed what is done at St 
Andrews. The Kings of Scotland were crowned at 
Scone ; and the same stone which was made use of 
at performing this ceremony, is still employed at the 
coronation of his Britannic Majesty at Westminster. 
Can these ceremonies be traced to the same or to a 
similar source ? 

It constitutes a singular feature in the history of 
Scotish literature, that the national covenant and 
the league and covenant have been esteemed rather 
as a reproach, than as having conduced to the estai- 
blishment of that system which has so long existed. 
It would open a very wide field of discussion, were 
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the political and religiotf^ effects of this assdCiatiotfla 
be fully detailed. That they cbntrifeutfed moit esSett* 
tially to the welfare of the state, there cart be tio 
doubt; but the opinions of mankind are -do v^ridblfr, 
that it is difficult to decide, tinless we happen to be 
fully acquainted with all the circumstances of ^tUfr 
case. . ' '■'..•'''' 

The feelings of the different parties were sfcrewrti* 
up to so high a tone, that complete iiit partiality m^ 
not to be expected. The= ruling party took the most 
effectual means to promote the popularity of the 
covenant, both' in the church and in all seminaries of 
learning. The principals and the logical professors 
were appointed to explain it, besides what the pri- 
vate masters gave of it. So that all the teachers 
were retained in the cause ; and, if they were assidu- 
ous, their influence could not fail of being formidable 
to those who, in the language of those times, were 
termed malignants. 

The history of philosophy affords the most satis- 
factory proof that it is in vain to attempt complete 
uniformity of sentiment, the same modes of phrase^* 
ology, methods of teachings or philosophical system, 
in any school of learning, how enlightened so ever 
the teachers may be. The Greeks and Romans never 
seem to have tried the experiment. But this did not 
arise fVom their view of human knowledge being 
more extended ; but solely from their ecclesiastical 
system being less compact and more undefined than 
that of the moderns* The different schools and sectSy 
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ULt^ which the ancient philosdphfeis'were. diiriderf^ 
^jejre equally tenacious of their Ojwn peculiar systena 
aofl n)ode& of explaining it, a^ well as devoted to the 
autl^ority of their founder. 

Among thf representatives of a body, »ot numer- 
ii^;|ts^lf, who: had all been taught a system fiiflSering " 
in a very small degree, and at whose meetings the 
character of th^ university which each represented 
was, CQf^si^ered by him as> 9^ the utmost importance^ 
it was paturally to be expected that they should . 
coalesce in; the opinion that a uniform course of in- 
struction should \)e established, throughout the king- 
dom. Associations, upon so large a scale as. Oxford 
and Cambridge, never could co-operate so heartily in 
the same cause. So many different interests needed to 
be uriited> aud, in short, so many individuals were re- 
quired to be consulted, that, independently xxf the 
competition between the two seminaries, unanimity, 
how desirable soever, was to be looked for in. vain. 

It is certainly of the utmost importance that no 
gross errors, either in religion or morals, should be 
permitted to he disseminated ; but, in regard to every, 
other subject, the exercise <>f a liberal toleration 
ought to be granted. A perfect uniformity of 
opinion, whether real or^ pretended, is injurious to 
the progress of knowledge, and, consequently, to 
the happiness of man. How great advanced have 
been made in every department of science within 
the last two centuries; and yet many well meaning, 
and in thoae days considered as learned men, exerted 
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tiiemsdves vigorously to describe the : whole cirfchi 
of the sciences, as if po; addition ever after couH 
have been made to the stock tif human knowledge* 
Something akin to this seems to have pi^oduced the 
plan of a Cursus PhUo8(^hicus/ which at ithis timc^ 
and for many years afterwards, was the cause of so 
much discussion in the Scotish universities. This 
was not indeed assigned as the sole reason. It was 
proposed to print it, ^^ to the end that the unprofit* 
** able and noxious pains in writing may be shun« 
*' ned." This method of teaching philosophy seems 
to have been unknown to the ancients.* It was in- 
compatible with the enigmatical manner in which 
they delivered their doctrines to their pupils; and 
their instructions in oratory, criticism, and other 
kindred arts, from the popular manner in which 
they were exhibited, rendered it inadmissible. The 
fathers of the church were equally unacquainted 
with this method ; and so were the celebrated doc- 
tors of the middle ages. It seems to have arisen 
out of the Aristotelian philosophy, the nature of 
which superseded the introduction of those rheto«, 
rical embellishments, which the ardour of extempo? 
rary elocution is so well calculated to create, and. 
that communicate so great pleasure to the auditors. 

• 

* As early, however, as the twelfth century, it began to gain ground. '■ 
The celebrated Peter de Blois condemned the practice, as little cal- 
culated to make learned men, — Crevier s Hist, de TUoivenite 49 . 
Paris, torn. i. ji. 222. "* 
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It long condoned, however, to be the castom in the 
Earopean universities, both popish and protestant, 
to dictate a Cursus Philosopfncus to the studentisy 
though the Roman clergy have never introduced the 
practice of reading their discourses on theology. 
The established arrangement, of one professor carry- 
ing the same set of pupils through the whole of 
their philosophical course, must have also contri* 
buted to its adoption, as it saved him the trouble of 
composing a system of lectures for himself, if he 
were disposed to be idle. And to so great a pitch 
was this carried, that, about the beginning of the 
last century, it had become quite common for teach- 
ers to leave as a legacy to their successors the 
system of instruction which they themselves had in- 
herited. Several illustrious exceptions, however, 
might be mentioned. One of the most remarkable 
was Dr Francis Hutchison of Glasgow, who had the 
courage to travel out of the common path ; and his 
example is now generally adopted in Scotland. 

What effect was produced by the representation 
which was recommended to ht made to parliament, 
or whether it was actually made at this time, is not 
known. 

It appears, from some papers preserved in the 
library, that, during the course of this year l647i 
there was a considerable correspondence carried on 
between Oxford and Cambridge universities and 
that of Edinburgh, chiefly on the subject of con- 
ferring the degree of master of arts upon gentlemen 
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who had been educated in those seminaries^ The 
unsettled state of the country is the only account 
which can be given of it. 

So eager do the Scotish universities appear to have 
been to improve their system of teachingi their gene- 
ral economyi and to cement their mutual union, that 
the commissioners again met at Edinburgh in July 
1648. 

^' Edinburgip in Academia Jacobi Regis, 
*' 17 Julii 164S. 

" SEDERUNT. 

''From the Umvenities of St Andrews, Mr Samuel 
" Rutherford and Mr George Wiems, — of Glas* 
^^ gcfiv, Mr David Dickson and Mr Robert Baillie, 
^' — of Aberdem^ Mr David Lindsay, Mr William 
^' More, and Mr Patrick Gordon, — qf Edinburg/i, 
'* Mr John Adamson and Mr Thomas Crawfurd* 

^^ I. It is agreed, that all the universities shall con- 
" cur with and assist one another in every common 
^' cause, concerning the common*weel of all the uni- 
" ver&ities. 

" 11. The former agreement is renewed, that no 
^Melinquent in any college shall be received into 
" another college, before he give testimony that he 
** hath given satisfaction to the college from wliich 
" he came. 

^^ HI. It is agreed, that there be required of every 
'' student coming from one universi^ to another a 
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^' testimonial from the college whence he came, or 
^;£rom the regent under whom he studied, to be pro- 
" duced within a month after his entry. 
. " IV. It is agreed, that it be proposed to every 
" university by the commissiouersi that there may 
'^ be an equal progress in the course of teaching in 
" every class within the whole university.'* 

" Edinburgh, the \9th July 1648. 

" SEDERUNT. 

" From St Andrews, Mr Samuel Rutherford, Doctor 
" Alexander Colvill, Mr James Reid of Pitleithy, 
"and Mr David Hewayy— from Aberdeen, Mr 
" David Lindsay, Mr William More, and Mr Pa« 
" trick Gordon,'^from Glasgow, Mr David Dick- 
" son and Mr Robert Baillie,— ^owi Edinburgh, 
^* Mr John Adamson, Mr Thomas Crawfurd, Mr 
" James Wiseman, Mr Duncan Forrester, and Mr 
" Andrew Sutie. 

" I. It is agreed, that, at the next meeting, the 
" commissioners of every university shall produce a 
" note of those things which are taught in every 
" class in their university. 

"; il. It is agreed, that, with all convenient dili- 
V gen ce, a draught shall be framed of the course of 
"philosophy to be taught in colleges* 

" III. It is agreed, that the draught of the course 
" shall he one for the colleges. 

" !¥• It is agreed, that every regent be tyed to 



^ prescribe to his scholars all and every part of the 
*^ said course to be drawn up, and examinb the samei 
" with liberty to the regent to add his own con- 
^* siderations besides, by the advice of the faculty of 
" the university* 

" V. It is agreed, that every university shall handle 
'' and treat the parts allotted to them before, vix^ 
** St Andrews, the metaphysics, deJnima^ Porphyry, 
^^ and the categories, with the proemial Qju3>stumes dc 
*^ Natura Habituum et Logice de Umoersali^ Sgc. and 
" the rhetoric ; Glasgow, the rest of the logics ; Aber* 
'^ deen, the ethics, politics, and economicks, with an 
^' introduction to the mathematics ; and Edinburgh, 
** the rest of tlie physics. 

" VI. That, in the draught of the curms, the text 
^^ of Aristotle's logics and physics be kept, and short* 
'^ ly anagoged, the textual doubts cleared upon the 
'^ back of every chapter ; or, in the analysis and com* 
^ mon places, handled after the chapters treating of 
^ that matter.* 

'' Edinburgh, 9Atth Jubf 1648. * 
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From Si AtyirewM, Mr George ^tvokt^^^fnm G1m» 
^^ goWf Mr Robert Bail lie, --/ro»i Aberdeen^ Mr 
" William More and Mr Patrick Gordon,— ;/^oi» 
^' Edinburgh, Mr John Aclamson, Mr Thomaa 
^' Crawfurd, and Mr James Wyseman* 

'^ I. Anent the question proposed by the general 
Vol. I. a 
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'^ assembly, concerning the election of the commis- 
** sioners from universities, by whom, and what per- 
** sons are to be chosen, — It is agreed, that they can- 
'^ not determine at this time, while the old acts of the 
** general assembly be searched for that effect. Mr 
*' Robert Dalgliesh, agent for the kirk, is appointed 
^* to deal earnestly with my Lord Advocate, Mr 
•* David Calderwood, and Mr Andrew Ker, to search 
** out of the registers of the assembly what hath 
^* been practised, before that report may be made to 
" the next general assembly.'* 

(The course of study of the different universities 
was then read.) 

" St Andrews. 

" That diligent students may attain to some 
" measure of knowledge, not only in the Greek, but 
Hebrew tongue, and in all the liberal arts neces- 
sary to be known by them, and that they may 
** have some insight in all the parts of Aristotle's phi- 
" losophy, — 

" It is appointed, that the regents of philosophy 
*^ follow this course in teaching hereafter. 

** In the first year, so soon as the students come 
^* to the college, they shall be exercised diligently 
<^ in translating of English into Latin, and Latin 
** into English, till the month of November; upon 
^^ the which day, the common Latine theme shall be 



it 

it 
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'^ giiren ; and, the morrow &fter, they shall begin the 
*^ Greek gramitiar, and shall proceed in learning 
** rules and practices of the Greek language, till the 
'^ month of June; and the remanent time of that 
** year after the month of June to be speint in learn^ 
'^ ing the elements of the Hebrew tongue, that at 
" last they may be able to read the elements of 
" arithmetic, the four species at least- 

*^ That these necessary studies be not: neglected,. 
^^ it is ordained, that they be examined not only in 
** the knowledge of the Greek, but also in the read- 
^* ing of the Hebrew, and beginnings of arithmetic 

*^ In the second year, the ^holara, immediately 
'^ after their meeting, shall be exercised in translat- 
*^ ing Latin into Greek, and Greek into Latin, tiU 
" the month of November ; upon the which day, the 
" common Greek theme shall be given ; the next day 
^^ after, they shall begin the ordinary studies of that 
^^ year at a logic compend j and proceed in learning 
** of dialectic, rhetoric, structura orationis^ with the 
'' practick of logic and rhetoric* 

'^ In their declamations, till the fir^t day of March J 
" at which time they shall begin Porphyry, and pro* 
'^ ceed to the categories de interpretatione, and priora 
^* ancUytka ; and upon all these shall sustain examina* 
" tion. 

^' In the third year, they shall begin the first book 
'^ of topics, with which shall be joined in teaching 
*K the argument, or compend of the eighth book, and 
^' thereafter the Sophist Captions, poiteriora andfytica. 

q8 
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^' After ending of the logicsi they shall be taught 
^' the elements of geometry, the first two books 
** of Aristotle^s Ethics, and five or six chapters of 
^' the third book, with the argument or compend of 
'^ all the rest of the year ; also a compend of meta- 
^' physics shall be taught ; and last of all tlie first and 
'^ second book of the arithmetic. 

^' It is also thought fit that so much time of the 
/' year, as may be weU spared, to bie bestowed in the 
** practice of logic, about thfitna dn^lejp et campad* 
** turn ; and this exercisj^ to be upon the Saturday. 

^' In the fourth year shall be taught the other four 
^' books of the arithmetic, the books De delo^ the 
'' elements of astronomy and geography, the books 
'^ De Ortu et Interitu^ the meteors, some part of the 
'^ first, with the whole second and third books De 
^' Anima ; and, if so much time may be spared, some 
^' compend of anatomy. 

^^ Because the diting of long notes have in tifne 
'* past proved a hindrance, not only to other neces« 
'^ sary studies, but also to a knowledge of the text 
*' itself, and to the examination of such things as are 
'' taught, it is therefore seriously recommended by 
^' the commissioners to the dean and faculty of arts, 
^^ that the regents spend not so much time in diting 
*^ of their notes ; that no new lesson be taught till 
^^ the former b^ examined. 

** That every student have the text of Aristotle in 
^ Greek ; and that the regent first analyse the text 
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'' vha voce, and thereafter give the samb thereof iu 
" writing.'' 

'' Courses taught yearly in the Khig's C^lkge qf 

" Aberdeen. 

** The college sitteth down in the be^ginning of 
'^ October ; and, for the space of a mouthy till the 
'^ students be well conveened, both masters and 
'^ scholars are exercised with repetitions and exami- 
*' nations ; which being done, tlie courses are begun 
•* about the first or second day of November. 

^' To the first class is taught Clenard witli Ante« 
'^ signanus, the greatest part of the New Testament^ 
'^ Basilius M. his epistle^ an oration of Isocrates^ 
** another of Demosthenes, a book of Homer, Phocy- 
" lides, some of Nonnus* 

'* To the second class, Rami Dialectical VassU 
" Rhetorica, some elements of arithmetic, Porphyry, 
** Aristotle his Categories de Interpretatione, and 
** prior analytics, both text and questions. 

^^ To the third class, tlie rest of the Logics, two 
^ first books of the Ethics, five chapters of the third, 
** with a compend of the particular writes. The fi^t 
*^ five books of the general physics, with some ele« 
" ments of geometry. 

** To the fourth class^ the books De Ccslo^ Da 
^^ Ortu et Interitu^ De Anima^ De Meteoris, Sphara 
^^ Joamiis de Sacrabosco^ with some beginnings of 
*^ geography, and insight in the globes and maps. 
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^' This to be understood ordinarily, and in peaoe^ 
^' able times. 

•' Courses taught yearly in the Marishal College 

" at Aberdeen. 



it 



" Unto those of the first class is taught Cle- 

narduSy Antesignanus his Grammar ; for orations, 
** two of DemostheneSi one of Isocrates ; for poets/ 
" Phocylides, and some portion of Homer, with the 
** whole New Testament. 

" Unto the second class, a brief compend of the 
'* Logics, the text of Porphyry, and Aristotle*s Or^ 
'^ ganony accurately explained ; the whole questions 
" ordinarily disputed to the end of the demonstra-^ 
** tions. 

" To the third class, the first two books of Ethics; 
*^ and the first five chapters of the third text and 
" questions, the first five books of Acroamatics, 
*^ Quastiones de compositione continui^ and some of the 
" eight books. 

** To the fourth, the books De CcelOy De Genera- 
•* tione^ the Meteors, De Animas Johannes a Saorabos-> 
^' CO on the Sphere, with some geometry.'* 

The course of teaching in the university of Edin- 
burgh has been already alluded to ; and is to be found 
at full length in the appendix. The same plan of 
teaching seems to have been followed for a consider* 
^ble time antecedent to this date^ 
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The two most celebrated new commissioners who 
attended this second meeting were Mr Samuel 
Rutherford and Mr David Dickson. They had 
both taken a very active part in the public transac- 
tions of the times, and were also in the full confi- 
dence of the presbyterian party. The former was 
unquestionably a man of abilities ; and was at this 
time professor of divinity at St Andrews. He was 
one of the commissioners sent by the Church of Scot* 
land to the Westminster Assembly ; and as he was 
a man of great acuteness, of extensive theological 
learning, and of a very intrepid spirit, lie distinguish- 
ed himself in the discussion of the complicated ques- 
tions which were agitated, and keenly debated, in 
that celebrated synod.* £ven his opponents ad- 
mitted that he was an acute dialectician ; and that 
he acquitted himself with applause in the public dis- 
putations which, in those days, it was customary to 
hold in the schools. He was an extremely popular 
preacher; and his various works were no less ac«- 
ceptable to those of his own party. The collection of 
his letters was posthumous { and, therefore, ought not 
to be subjected to severe criticisim. His strong atr 

^ The origioal records of this assembly are still preserved in the 
library of Redcross Street, London. This institution was founded 
by Dr Daniel Williams, who took his degree of D. D. at Edinburgh 
in 1712 ; and presented to the library, bool^s, the value of which 
amounted to thirty pounds sterling. Redcross Library belongs to 
the English dissenters, where their records of baptismst Ac are 
kept, and their public meetingii are held. 
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tachment to presbytery rendered him hostile to the 
politics of the Stuarts. His Ler Rex was, by public 
authority, burned at the cross df Edinburgh } and, 
at St Andrews, *^ himself confined to his chamber ; 
** his stipend sequestrated ; and himself cited before 
^* the parliament/'* He had received an invitation 
from the university in Harderwych, in Holland, to 
be professor of divinity and Hebrew ; but this he de- 
clined. He was cited to appear befote the parlia* 
ment at Edinburgh, to answer to a charge of high 
treason; but he died in March 1661, the very day 
before the rescissonf act was passed-f, 

Mr David Dickson, whose early history I liave 
not been able to ascertain, was, according to Calder- 
wood, J minister at Irvine. In the year 162I, wheu 
great controversies existed respecting the most scrip-* 
tural form of church government, he was^ from the 
prominence of his character, even then distinguished 
as a leader. Those who are best acquainted with 
human nature will admit that, to be able to estimate 
the character of any individual, we must have had 
an opportunity of judging both from the impression 
which he made upon his contemporaries, and upon 
the great mass qf the copimunity of which he formed 
a part. 

Notwithstanding the eagerness with which ecclev 
^iastical and political disputes were then agitated, be 
conducted himself after a manner so becoming a 

^ Baillie, vol. ii. p. 4ti^ f Wodrow, vol. i. p. /&• 

% Cald* p. 789» 
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presbyterian minister, that even those who were the 
confidential friends of the administration of James 
VI. allowed that he was diligent in his ministry.* 

In the year 1640 he was unanimously elected pro* 
fessor of divinity in the university of Glasgow. He 
had an honourable associate in Dr Baillie, who^ 
doubtless, contributed in a very high degree to im- 
prove the literary and ecclesiastic reputation of that 
seminary. Dr Baillie and Mr Dickson conjunctly 
discharged the duties of professor of divinity for 
eleven years ; and, from Dr Baillie's letters, no doubt 
can be entertained that they placed the utmost con- 
fidence in each other. 

In the year 1650, when the kingdom of Scotland 
partook of that infatuation which pervaded the whole 
empire, and which was not occasioned by the cun* 
ning or power of one man, but by the favourable 
circumstances which contributed to his elevatioot 
Dickson, who had thoroughly imbibed the princi* 
pies of the Protector, was then esteemed as a proper 
person to be preferred. His works of practical divi* 
nity are well known. 

Perhaps the history of no country can produce an 
example of so compact an association, in regard to 
])romoting the cause of literature, as this of the Scot<^ 
ish universities. 

In the course of this historyi we have had occa« 

^ Calderwood has given a more full account of Dickson's early 
tiistory, after he was minister at Irvine, than any author I have Imd 
an opportunity of consulting. 
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sion to mentioHi that, from the disturbed political state 
of the country, the universities of Scotland were in* 
volved in great disorder, as it i^espected their internal 
discipline. In those unhappy times, the^different se- 
minaries of learning took, and in a manner werecom^ 
pelled to take, a most decided part in all political 
transactions* The religious theories then current 
divided a great many of the students ; and as mo- 
deration in regard to speculative opinion was then 
little known throughout the whole of Europe, it is not 
surprising that a very improper cui^tom had prevailed 
among the youths, of leaving one university, and re* 
pairing to another. 

In order to prevent this irregularity, the commis- 
sioners determined to express their disapprobation of 
such a practice ; not only as it respected delinquents 
properly so called, but also to extend it to those 
who did not produce a regular testimonial from the 
university they had left. 

When the measures which more particularly in» 
teres ted the universities had been hitherto conduct* 
ed after so amicable a manner, it was natural to exr 
pect that some attempt would be made to accom« 
plish uniformity in the method of teaching, the books 
taught, and the philosophical theories then prelected 
on. 

On the 24th of July, therefore, draughts of the 
courses used in all the different universities, as we 
have seen, were read, that of Glasgow excepted. It 
is impossible, at this distance of time, to ascertstiii the 
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cause of this omission. There <^an be no doubt that 
this college had been dilatory in presenting the plan 
of the course j and it is even ^uncertain whether it 
was ever produced at all. Perhaps the reasoh was, 
that considerable dissension prevailed in the univer- 
sity at this time, in consequence of some dispute 
which had originated with Professor ColviUe; because 
the leading men connected with the college, and 
who were commissioners to this general meeting,' 
Were zealous in promoting the plan approved of by- 
the other universities. Principal Baillie applied to 
Mr Spangi his relation, then minister at M iddleburg, 
for information respecting the course which was 
taught at I^yden, requesting him to send it over in 
his first letter.* So that Glasgow appears to havef 
been no less disposed for the adoption of the mea* 
sure than the sister universities. 

Notwithstanding the anxiety expressed by all par-* 
ties to introduce one system which was to be taught 
in all the universities, their endeavours proved abor* 
tive. There was indeed very little difference in the 
plans pursued by them all. Trifling, however, as 
these were, they constituted a sufficient barrier in the 
way of procuring such unanimity among the parties 
concerned as was indispensibly requisite bef()^e it 
could be carried into effect. No particular cursta 
was fixed upon ; and the different universities seem 
each to have followed the method to which they had 

* Baiil. vol. ii. p. 303. 
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been accustomed. Erery professor, however, was 
not at liberty to teach what books or system be 
chose. This came under the cognizance of the col- 
lege to which he belonged ; and, in the case of Edin- 
burgh, the approbation of the town-council was also 
necessary. The same project was afterwards fre- 
quently revived, but never accompanied with the 
desired reformation. So diiBcult is it to produce 
complete uniformity in matters that are perfectly 
indifferent 

Upon the decease of the rector, Mr Henderson^ 
in 1646, Mr Andrew Ramsay was elected successor^ 
and continued in office for two years ; but he was 
formally chosen each time. Upon the last occasion, 
S7th December 16479 the first hint is given in the 
records respecting the method in which they pro- 
ceeded in his election. Four persons were first no* 
minated, Mr Ramsay, Mr William Colin, ministers, 
€reorge Kincaid, doctor of physic, and James Boir 
bertson, advocate. Out of these the town-council 
selected one, who was soon after inaugurated, and 
took the oath dejideli ddmnistratione. It is worthy 
of remark, that they were all' chosen from the three 
learned professions. In the years immediately sub- 
sequent, Mr Robert Douglas, one tf the ministers of 
Edinburgh^ was elected ; a ^lan of an independent 
spirit, and who had espoused with uncocsmon eager- 
ness the principles of the presbyterians. It was he^ 
as moderator of the commission of the assembly, that 
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crowned Charles IL at Scone^ in 1651, as has been 
already mentioned.* 

* The text which he chose upon this occasion was takea from 
2 Kings» xi. ver. 12-17* — '* And they brought forth the King's son, 
*^ and put the crown upon him, and gave him the testimony; and 
'^ they made him King, and anointed him ; and they clapt their 
*^ hands, and said, God Save the King. And Je&oiada made a 
** covenant between the Lord and the King, and the people, that 
** they should be the Lord's people ; between the King also and the 
" people." 

This is perhaps the roost extraordinary sermon that any age or 
country ever produced. It is quite in unfson with the temper of the. 
times. The national covenant, and the solemn league and covenaot, 
were in those days considered as directly founded upon Scripture ; 
and so high was the opinion which was formed of them, that no 
consideration whatever could induce the ruling party in the church 
to refrain from pressing their indispensible obligation upon all. Com« 
bincd with a great deal of enthusiasm for this cause, as well as false 
reasoning, the sermon contains many striking thoughts, as well m 
knowledge of human nature ; and evidently shewa that he wm& well 
acquainted with the state of parties in both kingdoms. The dotj 
of a king is laid down ; and the enemies of Charles, and to kingly 
government in general, are expressly named with disapprobation* 
The nature of a limited monarchy is described with tolerable ac« 
curacy; and some of the sentiments perfectly accord with those 
doctrines which were so popular at the revolution. The most 
singular circumstance in the whole discourse is, thai the royal £unily 
arc not spared. The base conduct of his grandfather James is 
pourtrayed ; and he is warned not to follow his example. 

The mortifications to which the king was subjected were extreme. 
A solemn day of iumUiaium throughout the kmdf for the sins of the 
royal family, had been kept upon the Thursday preceding hit corona* 
tion. Yet it it doubtful whether hit advene fortune produced any 
other feeling, than that it prevented him from indulging in those 
licentious pleasures to which he had devoted himself* 
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The political and ecclesiastical state of Scotland 
was at that time so unsettled, that whatever good 
effects might have accompanied the adoption of any 
new measures^ hardly any of them were ever permitted 
to be fiilly put to the trial. The universitfea^ ad being 
the seats of learning, took a very active part in the 
discussion of the topics then agitated* And this 
circumstance alone could not fail to injure the pros* 
perity of their societies. Little was done in 1649; 
because the death of the king astonished the natioa 
to such a degree, that almost every other object, 
when compared with that melancholy event, ap« 
peared to be of very inferior importance indeed. 

Previous to the era of the reformation, the Hei. 
brew language was very little known in Europe. 
The indefatigable labours of Reuchlin and the two 
Buxtorfs, who had derived their taste for Hebrew 
learning from the Jewish rabbins, had successfully 
drawn the attention of the christian World to the 
study of the Jewish scriptures. What they had 
laboured with so great industry, in process of time 
attracted the attention of learned ecclesiastics, in 
so much, that, in about a century and a hali^ pro- 
fessorships were established in almost all the uni* 
versities, both popbh and protestant* 

In most instances, the office of professor of divinity 
and of Hebrew were united, though not always. The 
first person who publicly taught Hebrew in £din* 
burgh was Dr Conraddus Otto, a learned Jew, who 
received his appointment in 1640« How long he 
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diischatged the duties of that professorship is not 
known ; but, about the time of which we have been 
giving an account, the chair appears to have been 
vacant. Mr David Dickson had been translated 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, and was now profes** 
sor of divinity. When he entered upon his new 
labours, it was natural for him to wish for a col- 
league, who would both relieve him from incon- 
venient labour, and would at the same time contri- 
bute to the greater improvement of the students of 
theology, than it was in his power to do. For this 
purpose, it is probable that he proposed to the patrons 
of the university that his son, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Dickson, then minister at Newbattle, should 
be preferred to that chair. The proficiency of Otto 
in other oriental tongues besides Hebrew seems to 
have been fully acknowledged. When Mr Dickson^ 
however, proposed himself as a candidate, a com- 
mittee was appointed to examine into the nature of 
his qualifications. Five ministers of the city of 
Fdinburgh, at whose head was the celebrated Mr 
Robert Douglas, already mentioned, reported as 
follows : " That he was very fitting to be a profes- 
'' sor of the Hebrew tongue, for instructing of 
'^ students in the knowledge of the Hebrew* text ; 
^' but, further, they could not say that he was 
'^ knowing in the oriental tongues, or fitting to be 
" a professor of divinity.** 

The patrons were satisfied with this report ; and 
a resolution was accordingly taken by the council 
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of founding a new professorship, which seems to 
have been materially seconded by supplications from 
both the professor and students of divinity ia the . 
said college* Mr Dickson continued faithfully to 
discharge the duties of his office for nearly thirty 
years; and it is needless to add, that a professorship 
of oriental languages has existed in Edinburgh ever 
since.^ He held his office for a short time only, dur<^ 
ing the council's pleasure ; but he, as well as those 
who have succeeded him, were placed equally upon 
the foundation with any other member of the uni<» 
versity.f 

The agreement or contract between the lawyers 
and the patrons of the university, respecting the 
foundation of a professorship of the laws, has been 
already mentioned, and that this necessary branch 
of education was in agitation to be taught so early 
as 1588. It has also been observed, that, from cau* 
ses which are now unknown, their generous contri* 
butions were applied to a different purpose* It was, 
however, with their own consent, in 1597» that the 
money was appropriated to the establishment of a 
regent of humanity and six bursars. ;{: The probabi* 
lity is, that, after examining the subject more nar* 

^ Orders mere gif en Co «upenede Mr Dickaon in l679t ^r not 
taking the oailis^ Whether he complied^ or was deposed, is not 
mentioned- — Wodr. vol ii* p* 3. 

f This arrangement was made Sd September l656«— -Counc* Ra- 
gist. vol. xix# p. 146* 

i Coanc; Reg^st. voL ix. p. iSL 
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fowly, all parties were convinced of the necessity of, 
and the advantages which accompanied, ^ thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language ; being persuaded 
that the foundation of an accurate acquaintance both 
with the civil and municipal law was thus moro 
likely to be securely laid. They, therefore, agreed 
that their liberality to the college should be dispose 
ed of in the way of facilitating the education of 
such students as were devoted to the study of the 
law. Intrants to the faculty of advocates, and to 
the incorporation of writers to the signet, were 
originally required to have attended that class for 
two sessions. The latter, I believe, still insists upoa 
a testimonial of the candidate's having done so ; but 
it is now disregarded by the former, nothing mdre 
being required than to pay the fees, and to acquit 
themselves with approbation at the different examina** 
tions upon tlie civil and Scotish laws, — no questions 
being asked what classes they have attended, or 
whether they have attended any. No liberty similar 

to this exists in any European literary iqcprpora^ 

tioi!. 

In I6i0, various consultations were again held, 
respecting the appointment of professors of ^ the 
laws. It is reasonable to suppose that the facultyt 
which reckoned many able lawyers, among ita 
members, would not be indifferent to plans, which 
not only tended to improve the administration of 
justice in Scotland, and thereby (o increase its 
prosperity, but which also nearly concerned theip 

Vol. I. i( 
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own interesti and their lidnour as a public body. 
An anxiely very generally prevailed at this time 
to increase the number of professors, and there* 
fore add to the sciences virhich were taught in 
the college. The patrons made application to the 
commission of the general assembly, upon the 8th of 
February 1650, for advice and assistance in this re- 
spect This would naturally direct the attention of 
the public to a subject so interesting in itself, and 
which all the friends of literature would be disposed 
to patronize. It produced this effect very speedily; 
for, upon the subsequent 13th of March, the magi* 
strates determined ** to consider the overtures pro'* 
'^ posed by the Lord Register, for establishing pro« 
*• fessors of the laws in the college.*'* The nature 
of his lordship's office could not fail to recommend 
the adoption of such a proposal, independently of 
any personal qualifications he might possess of judg- 
ing upon the subject. Previous to the union of 
England and Scotland, h^ was the fifth officer of 
state in Scotland. The office was not repealed by 
the act of union ; and he had the charge of all the 
public records, rolls, and registers, and names of all 
the clerks of parliament and session, and the keep- 
eF9 of the public registers. It is to be regretted 
that the overtures themselves are not specified. It 

* Counc^ Regist. vol. xvii. p. 237* This was the celebrated Sir 
Archibald Johnston^, Lord Wariston.*«*Beatson'8 Political Index, p. 
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is only necessary to add, that nothing wfts done at 
this time* 

Upon the decease of Principal Adamson, iki 1659, 
it was necessary to provide a successor. The patrons 
immediately proceeded to the election ; and they 
fixed their choice upon Mr William Colville, with 
-whose character and qualifications they were well 
acquainted* The election seems to have been con^ 
ducted very amicably, and with the full approba- 
tion of all concerned^ Mr Colville (of whom we 
shall afterwards have occasion to speak more fully, 
because, in 1662, he was a second time advanced to 
the principality), for reasons which none of his con- 
temporaries, as far as I know, have mentioned, had 
repaired to Holland, and become minister of the 
English church at Utrecht. The connexion between 
Scotland and the Low Countries had been very 
close ever since the reformation, or the declaration of 
their independence by throwing off the Spanish 
yoke. The Dutch were carriers to the whole 
world ; and their mercantile speculations were con- 
ducted upon a scale to which the history of £uro^ 
could produce no parallel. The transactiops, in the. 
way of foreign trade, of the English and Scottsh 
nations were accomplished through the medium. of 
Holland ; and no one was supposed to have had a 
good mercantile education who had iiot resided for 
some time in Holland, and enjoyed the of^portunity of 
being instructed in their metlukls of carrying on 
business. This necessarily induced ffce^ numberil 

R S 
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to repair thither; and those who have been educated 
in the same customs and habits, and speak the. same 
language, naturally associate together, and engage 
in the same religious worship. These causes, to- 
gether with the persecutions which the protestants 
in England had suffered under Elizabeth and James, 
contributed in v^ high degree to found what may be 
termed a British colony in the free states of Holland, 
where religious toleration was established in the 
most unlimited acceptation of the word. Churches, 
which were supplied by natives of this island, were 
therefore erected in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
&c. which have existed to our own times; and at 
Campvere, one of the earliest settlements, the church 
there was, at the beginning of the reformation of re- 
ligion in Scotland, incorporated with the Church of 
Scotland, and still continues to be one of its con- 
stituent parts. To officiate in one of these churches 
was the occasion of Mr Colville's residence abroad 
at this time. 

The invitation was regularly transmitted to Mr 
Colville ; and he accepted of it. But, in consequence 
of some obstructions (as it is expressed, in the regis- 
ter), which are, however, not explained, the office of 
principal was declared vacant upon the 17th January 
1653; and, as Mr Colville had given in his demis- 
sion to his church, and left Holland, he was allow* 
ed a year's stipend for his trouble and expence. ia 
coming from thence to fill the situation. 

Cromwell J had not yet been elected protector, for 
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this did not take place till IStb December 1653; 
but the whole government was under his* admini* 
stration : and at no period of British history had so 
great energy and vigour been exhibited in every de* 
partment of the state. He had the art of employing 
tlie most active agents, who were zealous in. pro- 
moting his interests^ and who spared neither labour 
nor expence in procuring information respecting the 
persons, sentiments, and habits, of the most insigni* 
ficant of the public servants. Statements of what* 
ever could throw light upon the principles of any 
functionary, or of those who were in public stations, 
were regularly transmitted for his information ; and 
so systematically was the plan organized, tliat he 
])ossessed the earliest intelligence of whatever oc« 
curred throughout the empire. The universities 
were, during the whole of Cromwell's government^ 
the objects of peculiar care and jealousy* He knew 
that the greater number of the members were dis- 
affected to his usurpation; and, as the eduQation 
of youth was entrusted to them, it became, in hia 
eyes, a matter of great political importance to d«* 
privc such principals and professors of their ofiiocis 
as did not heartily comply with his measures* There 
can be no doubt that the obstrucikms above men* 
tioncd, and which prevented the induction of Mr 
Coh ille, proceeded from this quarter, because he had 
ibrmerly shewn himself to be a favourer of Charles. 
About the same time, and for a similar cause, the 
principals of King^s College Aberdeen, of Glasgow, 
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and St Andrews, ivtre denuded of their offii^i^s for 
noo-conformity, and others substituted in their place* 
Upon the same day in which the principality g£ £din-» 
burgh was declared vacant, the patrons elected Mr 
Robert Leighton, minister of Newbattle, who was 
afterwards successively bishop of Dunblane and arch* 
bishop of Glasgow* The ministers of the city were 
present at the election, in compliance with the terms 
of the cbartei;; but they declined taking any con- 
cern in the transaction. " They mentioned^ although 
** they were content with Mr Leightdn^ they could 
** not give their votes^ because they were not clear 
" in the manner of the call.*' * They were, in gene* 
ral, partial to Mr Colville ; and as they had before 
given their sanction to his invitation, they felt a 
delicacy in repeating it. From the vigorous and 
peremptory manner in which business was then car- 
ried on, it is extremely probable that express orders 
had been sent from London interdicting Colville^s 
admission, and nominating a proper successor. The 
clergy were Well aware of the hazard of opposition ; 
and that the sequestrators were authorized by parlia- 
ment, in the most ample manner^ to put out and in mi<> 
nisters as they saw causcf A protest, or vigordus re- 
monstrance, would only militate against themselves ; 
because they could have no doubt that, in case of 
non-compliance, the authority of the commissioners 
would be instantly exerted^ I 

* Counc Regist. yd. xvii. p^ S()S« 
t Baillie, ?oI. ii. p. 37 U 
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Leighton seems to have succeeded Mr Dickson as 
minister of the parish of Newbattle, and from thence 
to have removed to Edinburgh. In learning, in just 
notions of religion, and in true piety without osten« 
tation or enthusiasm, he was not surpassed by any 
of his predecessors. In the discharge of his public 
functions as a clergyman, and as primarius professor 
of divinity, and, indeed, in arranging and conducting 
the complicated business of an university, he had 
few equals, and no superiors. He revived a custom, 
which had gone into desuetude, of once a-'Week de* 
livering, in Latin, a lecture upon some theological 
subject to the students of divinity and others who 
chose to attend. It seems probable that his com* 
mentaries upon the Epistles of Peter, &c. were 
originally composed for this express purpose. Though 
he lived in very troublous times, yet, f\rom his pru« 
dence and discretion, he was enabled to pass a very 
quiet life; and found means to be of great service to 
the students. After having, with great reputation^ 
presided over the college for about nine years, he 
was, upon the restoration of episcopacy in Scotland^ 
promoted to the see of Dunblane; and, in 1670, was 
created archbishop of Glasgow. Four years after 
this, he resigned his archbishopric, and afterwards 
lived retired.* 



* Hit reasons for resigning his preferment are inserted in the 
appendix, No. VI. token from a manuKript in the collcget but 
whi ther his autograph or not ia uncertain* As iar as I know, they 
were iM!ver before published. 
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, jFrom the peculiar coDstitution of tlie uni?ersitj of 
Kdinburgh^ and its dependence upon the patrotia^ 
the latter have frequently uaed liberties unknown in 
the history of any similar establis.bment. Thus, for 
example, they borrowed the college mace in ,l6Slp 
aixd did not return it till 1655.* Tlie magistnites 
of Edinburgh could be under no necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient for enabling them to make 
a respectable appearance in public^ when necessary, 
attended by the proper officers, and the iasignia of 
their office. And, on the other hand, the public 
business of the college could not be. properly con* 
ducted, nor in its usual yay, without the mace* At 
^11 public graduations, &c« it was and still is carried 
before the principal and professors. It i$ reasonable, 
therefore, to cqnjecture, that it was retaiped in the 
custody of the town^council for some political rea-» 
9on» which is now forgptt^n^ . 
, The magistrates of Edinburgh are, in the strictest 
sense of the word, prppriet^fs of the coUegei of it3 
bifildings, its library, museum, anatomig^. prepara* 
lions, and philosophical apparatus. Xbey havje also 
from time to time deposited in their pwn. cpharter* 
house the writs which belong to the coUeg^* They 
do not seem to have done this from the first. The 
earliest notice which I have observed in the register 
is in 1655; and " the writs, with an inventory there- 
^* of, are ordered to b^ put up in the charter-house»"t 

♦ Counc. Regist« vol* xviii. p* l60- f Ibid. p. 17T* 
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This, jt ought to be observed;! a often repeated after* 
wards. i : 

In the courafe of the sanie year, some oewarri^nge- 
ments regarding the Imomnity class were proposed. 
As it had been originally founded by tlie patrons, in 
conjunction with the lawyers, the latter, upon the 
death of the regeiit of humanity^ seem to have recur- 
red to their original proposal, being more and more 
convinced, by experience, of the beneficial effects 
which would result from courses of lectures being 
delivered on tlie laws in the university. As tlie 
funds were incompetent to support three professor* 
ships, a suggestion appears to have been inade, that 
the teaching of humanity in the college by a separate 
professor should be discontinued ; for, upon fid April, 
*' the patrons were to consider whether the humanity 
** class should be kept up or not.*** The only other 
method they could adopt was, to revert to the origi- 
nal practice of causing the four regents of philosophy 
teach the language to tbeir students, in the same 
way as Greek continued to be taught : and as their 
courses had now become much more extended than 
at the erection of the college^ ip conseqaetice of 
the introduction of many Mw branches of sciedc^ 
this could not fail to add greatly to their academical 
labour. Matters, however, appear to have been 
speedily actuated; because a regent of humanity was 
appointed a very short time after* 

* Counc. Rcgift vol. xix* p. 10S« 
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The magistrates of the city were then much 
particular in interposing their authority, with respetl 
to the conducting of the business of the college, than 
they have been for a great many years. The princi^ 
pal and professors did not presume, by virtue of their 
own authority, to appoint the time and place of the 
kureatton of the magistrands. The council, who 
were always consulted, generally appointed two of 
their number to meet with the Senatw Academkus 
relative to that affain"*^ 

During the protectorate, little encouragement was^ 
afforded to literature or its votaries. The Scots felr 
as severely as the other British nations the iron hand 
of oppression ; and as they were then only emerging 
from a comparative state of barbarism, the exertions 
of the studious and the learned did not produce 
those salutary effects upon the progress of knowledge 
and civilization which they would otherwise have 
done. 

Cromwell, though no great scholar, had, however, 
pedantry enough to wish to be considered as a pa* 
tron of learning. He was educated at Sidney Col* 
lege, Cambridge ; and such luis been the violence of 
party spirit, occasioned by this extraordinary man, 
that his apologists have not scrupled to affirm, that 
his proficiency in the knowledge of the learned Ian« 
guages was considerable. There is no doubt of his 
•having always retained a great regard for Cam^ 

* Counc. Rcgist. vol. xix. p. 133. 
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bridge. In 1649*509 upon the decease of the Earl 
of Pembroke, he was elected chancellor of the jani> 
versity of Oxford, when general of the En^isfa 
army.* And Fairfax and he, when they visited the 
same university, had the degree of doctor of laws 
conferred upon them a few months afterwards; 
Whether the patrons of the college of Edinburgh 
had received any private intimation that the Lord 
Protector was disposed to shew them marks of his 
favour is unciertain. The university of Glai^w 
partook most Uberally of his bounty, through the in* 
terest of Mr Patrick Gillespie, a zealous republican. 
All its immunities and privileges Were renewed, and 
others were added.f Presuming that possibly his 
generosity would also be extended to Edinburgh, as 
the professors had complied with his measures^ it 
was judged proper and expedient to make thcex** 
periment. Dr Leighton, as has been already observ- 
ed, was promoted to the principality, with the con* 
currence of the Protector, and, consequently, was 
esteemed to be friendly to his government The psh 
trons, therefore, pitched upon him; and appointed 
^' a committee to meet with the principal, and to 
** deal with him for taking a journey to his High* 
** ness and council, for procuring an augmentatioa 
** of the rental of the coUege.''t There is no doubt 

* Oxoniana, voL !▼• p. 20g. f Statistical Ac(\ Vol. xxi. p. 25* 
% Counc. Regttt. vol. xix* p. 330. 
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of the principal having undertaken the journey; he- 
cause, upon the subsequent l6th October, anottier 
committee " was appointed to meet with the princi- 
** pal, anent such particulars as he 'has to inform, 
" and to report."* The success of this mission, 
every thing taken into account, was apparently con- 
siderable. Upon the 22d January 1658, they re- 
ceived a grant from Cromwell of L.200 per annum.f 
The continuance of such a sum would have con- 
tributed most materially to the prosperity of the 
university; but they only enjoyed it for a short 
time, the Protector having died, at bis palace 
of Whitehall, upon his favourite 3d September 6f 
the same year. All his acts were rescinded at the 
restoration ; so that this of course, had no efiect. 
The expence of passing it at the exchequer amoui»t> 
ed, we are infonned, to L.476, I6s. Scots ;;[; and 
it is doubtful whether the smallest benefit was ever 
derived from it. 

Dr Leighton's zeal for promoting the prosperity of 
the college was very exemplary. Many. changes 
had occurred in the directions which had ;been given 
to the mem.bers erf the .university, respecting the 
place of their attendance on public worship* .They 
were all liable to objections. But the chief aim 
which they all proposed to have in viiaw, was to form 
such a plan as should secure the regular attendance 

* Counc. Rcgist. vol. xix. p. 253. f l^*^* P- 27l« t IWd* 
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of the students. Towards the end of the year 165^ 
the principal, sensible of the inconveniences and in* 
jurious effects which resulted from their being al- 
lowed to wander from one place of worship to an- 
other^ and being himself strongly impressed with the 
indescribable importance of forming religious princi- 
ples and hahits in the minds^ of youth, laid a pro- 
posal before tlifc towrt-council, in which he offered 
'' to preach in the college hall to the scholars, in the 
" afternoon of the Sabbath day, once in two^ three, 
" or four weeks, per vices with the rest of the pro- 
'' fessors^* . From this, it appears that the ancient 
practice of attending the morning service of the 
principal still existed. The regents were mo&t com* 
monly what is called in the ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland preachers of the go^l. It was therefore 
deemed adviseable to take advantage of their la- 
bours. I know not whether strangers were admit- 
ted on these occasions. Though doubtful how long 
this exercise continued, I am inclined to think that 
it existed during the remaining part of Leighton's 
presidency. 

The industry of philosophers was never more ac- 
tively exercised than about this period. The discoveries 
of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe» Kepler, Galileo, and the 
writings of Gassendi (who was aided by the indefa- 
tigable Peiresck), communicated a new ardour to the 
human mind. What principally accomplished thk was 

• - « 

• Counc. Regist. vol. xix. p, 339* 
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the application ofr mathematics to physics, of whicli 
Dea Cartes may be considered as in a manner the au» 
thon. It does not appear, however, that the new pkih* 
mfhy had as yet reached Scotland ; and it was only 
partially known in England. Sir Isaac Newton did 
not demonstrate geometrical problems by infinite 
(series until 1665, and he was then only twenty*four 
years of age ; though it must be confessed that his 
master, Dr Isaac Barrow, afforded 4ata for the dis* 
coTCiy. 

Mathematics were at this time not very gene* 
rally studied in Scotish universities* Metaphysics 
rather than physics, engrossed their attention. This, 
there can be no doubt, they derived froiQ the 
school of Aristotle. There is one circumstance 
which it would be improper to omit, that a great num» 
ber of the Scotish professors, during this age^ were 
either educated, or had spent a considerable time^ in 
France. Those students who were protestants^ and 
could afford the expence, either completed their edu« 
cation at the same seminaries, or at some of the 
universities of the states of Holland. 

Gassendi^s works were read with enthusiastic 
admiration by the French and Dutch protestants. 
It need not be matter of surprise^ then, that Ins 
wptings became quickly popular in Scotland as weH 
as in England. They are very miscellaneous; and 
contain many philosophical doctrines, which, if not 
entitled to be considered as original^ he has arranged 
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m a new fornix and confirmed by many additional 
illustrations. He was an admirer of the Epicurean 
philosophy, and taught its doctrines with great re* 
putation at Montpelier ; and it is well known that 
Mr Locke was more indebted to Gassendi than to 
any other philosopher.* 

The confusion which accompanied the restoration 
of Charles IL in 1660 affected all ranks* But the 
universities of both kingdoms suffered more^ from 
the public station in which they were placed^ than 
any other class of the community. The most sum* 
mary measures had bem resorted to in England ; 
but the distance of the Scotish universities^ the com* 
paratively slight interest they excited, the little 
communication between the two countries, and the 
ignorance of the court of the real state of Scotland, 
combined with the great difficulty of arranging the 
politics of the crown, withdrew the attention of 
government, for nearly two years, from introducing 
^ny change into the unirersities. 

The patrons of the university, together with the Se^ 
natus Academicui^ partook of the feelings which per* 
vaded all ranks in the nation. Great manifestations 
of gladness, and the most extravagant rejoicings, 
prevailed everywhere. Loyalty rendered the empire 
quite giddy. It operated like a charm ; and such 

* There is a drawing of GaSKodi in the library of Ibe unifentty ; 
but its history is not koowD. It it not in the lama style with that 
of Buchatiao, which has of late been copied by a celebrated artiit 
tix>m Lngiand, 
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was the emulation of individuals and public bodies^ 
that^ dissatisfied with their accustomed- expressions 
of^ttachment to regal goyemment,- they introdu* 
ced some novelty, in order to testify their sympa- 
thy with the general feeling of the country. When 
the college hall was getting ready for the recep- 
tion of the students to attend public worship in 
the afternoon of Sundays, the laureation could not 
be celebrated in the usual place. The common exer- 
cises and disputations, therefore, were maintained 
in Lady Yester's Church, but without attracting 
more than ordinary attention. But, upon so joyous 
an event as the restoration of the exiled family, it 
was resolved that the annual public appearance of 
the magistrands should be accompanied with circum- 
stances not introduced on ordinary occasions^ but 
with such as should convey an idea of the welcome 
with which so happy a deliverance was hailed by 
the university. Accordingly, the same church was 
again selected as the theatre upon which this public 
exhibition was to be made. The inhabitants of 
Edinburgh were taught to expect something vastly 
superior to what had been witnessed on former 
laureations. The court, instead of profiting by the 
adverse fortune they had been compelled to endure^ 
plunged at once into an excess of gaiety, and even 
of dissipation. The moral principles and habits of 
the heads of the college, of course, prevented them 
from imitating the latter ; but they indulged in the 
former, as far as was consistent with the gravity of 
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their character. , All classes of the people were per* 
mitted to be preseat, both male and female ; and the 
doors were thrown opeiu Whetlier the company 
were entertained with music during the interludes 
(as is the case at the graduations at King's College^ 
Aberdeen *)i we are not informed. Various political 

* The fiillowing account is taken from an appendix to Spottis* 
wood's History of the Church of Scotland, and is in many respects 
curious. The work itself is now become very scarce. 

'* The time of the commencement of masters of arts in King's 
College, Aberdeen, is in July. The manner thus: Before the day 
appointed, those who are to receive their degree do publish their 
THESES, inviting all learned ineo to come and dispute. At the day 
appointed* great preparatioo is made; the emuHdaii are apparelled 
in black, with black gowns; and, at ten of the clock, all go into the 
public school, where the professor of philosophy, or regent, who is 
to confer the degree, makes a long speech (beginning with a prayer) 
to the auditors; which being ended, the disputes begin, and continue 
till four or five of the clock. Then they take a little refreshroenty 
and so return to the graduation or laureation. 

The regent doth tender to the candidati the following oath :— - 
Kgo A B, coram Omniscio et Omnipotenti Deo, religtouem et fi« 
dom, unicam et solam orthodoxaro, in ficclesia Scoticana palam pro« 
positara, professurum me, et ab omnibus pontificiorum et riiorum 
quorumcunque hasresibus longe abhorrentcm, spondee, voveo, juro* 
Insupcr, universitati .huic, alroa parenti» cut banc ingenii cukaram 
debeo, liberaliter relaturum me nutritiam quam potero, eAdem fide 
solennitcr promitto. Quod si fidem sciens et volens fefellero^ arcft« 
noruni cordis recessuum scrutatorem Deumy ultorem et vindicem 
non recuso. Ita me adjuvet Deus«* 

*' After the oath, one of the eandidait ascends the desk ; and the rB»> 
^ent, taking into his hand a hat or cap, with these followkig ivoidS| 
doth give him his degree. 

VoL« L « 
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disputations that had a reference to kingly govern- 
menty and which, as might be expected, had a ten- 
dency to illustrate its advantages, were introduced, 
much to the satisfaction of the audience, who retired 
from the church highly delighted with the perform- 
ances of the students, their apparent proficiency in 
their studies, as well as the assiduity of the regent 
under whose care they had been for four years. The 
laureation was held upon the 11th July ; but, in the 
course of the preceding week, the patrons had ar- 
ranged the business; and, in particular, had given 
" warrant to the regents of the college to exact from 
" their scholars, in their magistrand year, before the 
^^ laureation, betwixt L.3 and ten merks, for keeping 
" of the diets ; and part will be returned to such as 
" keep good order ; and the provost to be oversman 

^ Ego tadem auctoritatc, quam summi ac potentissimi principes 
almae buic univcrsitati amplissiroain induls^re, te A B, in artibus 
liberalibus, et discipUnis philosopbicis, magistrum creo, proclamo 
constituo, renuncio: tibique potestatem do, legendi, scribcndi omnia* 
que id genus alia committendi, quas hie, aut ubivis gentium, artium 
roagistris concedi solet. £t in signum manumissionis tuss, caput 
tuum boc pileo (putting the cap on the (Scholar's head) adorno ; 
quod ut tibi felix faustumque sit, Deum optimum maximum jprecor. 
Insuper, librum hunc tibi apertum trado, ut ingenii tui aliquod 

n q)ecimen coram celcbri hoc coetu eda!:, rogo." 

** Then the graduate hath a short speech to the auditors ; and so 
the ceremony is ended with clapping of bands, sounding of trumpets, 

« shouting, &c. Thus are all the candidaii graduated, one after ano« 
then The same way almost is used in all the universities of Scot* 
land."— Appendix to Hist, of the Ch. of Scot. p. 42.— Lond. 1677* 
4to. 
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^ between masters and scholars,*** The regents, no 
'doubt, were subjected to considerable additional 
trouble, some short time before the day of graduation^ 
in order that their pupils might acquit themselves 
to the best advantage. But this small sum was not 
designed as any remuneration on that account. It 
was rather intended as a check upon the students, 
and as a reasonable security* that they would give 
their attendance regularly. If they did not| a fiae 
could easily be exacted from them. 

During all the troubles of this century, the Scot- 
ish universities were much harassed. When Crom* 
well was established as protector,- the English judges 
and sequestrators possessed " a very ample commis- 
'^ sion to put out and in ministers as they saw cause, 
^' to plant and displant our universities.''^ And, at 
the restoration, a similar revolution was projected. 
Upon the promotion, therefore, of Dr Leighton,;^ Mr 
William Colville was admitted principal of the uni* 
versity in 166S;§ and had been offered the same 

• Counc* Regist. vol. xx^ p« l62. 

f Baillie, vol. ii. p. 37 !• 

:| Dr Leigh ton must have been in very considerable fiEtvour with 
the ministry of Charles^, as well as of Cromwell. Tbcre were only' 
fourteen bishopri(» in Scotland. As it i^as resolved oq to restoro 
-episcopacy, only seven bishops were appointed at first, of which 
number be was one. The other seven were filled op ia the course 
of the subsequent year. 

§ He was at tbi^ time minister of Perth. He was allowed^ 500 
inerks to pay the expences of his coming to Edinburgh »—CoaDic» 
Rcj^ist. vol, XX* p. 105'-15S. 
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office in 165i. Of Dr Colville's early history little 
18 known ; but, from th6 frequency of his name be- 
ing mentioned in the tratisactions of the general 
assembly, it is evident that lie had been an active 
member. Whatever his real sentiments were re- 
specting church government, his conduct shewed 
that he hesitated in publicly avowing, for some time 
at least, the sentiments of either party. The doc- 
trine of divine right and absolute obedience was 
espoused by him as early as 1648; and he even 
went so far as to attempt forming a party. From 
these causes; he was suspended, along with Mr 
Andrew Ramsay, from the office of the ministry, by 
the assembly ; which sentence was revoked in 1655. 
The episcopalian party represented him as a man of 
a very moderate temper ; and that he had been of- 
fered several Scotish bishoprics, but would never 
accept of preferment. He was the author of a work 
entitled Etkica Christiana^ which was in consider- 
able repute in those days. His sermons on the 
" Righteous Branch" discover a great vein of piety, 
and that his religious opinions corresponded with 
the doctrine of the Westminster <:onfession. 

The accounts which have been transnjitted to us 
of the professors of the university at this time are 
exceedingly imperfect ; and the political and religi- 
ous dissensions which then existed have involved 
their real history in great obscurity. Professor 
David Dickson died in 1664; and was suceeded by 
Dr William Keith, a man of extensive learnings of 
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great moderation, and very retired habits. He de- 
voted the whole of his time to the discharge of his 
public duty, the cultivation of theological learning 
and in acts of charity. He was admirably acquaint- 
ed with the school logic ; and was esteemed one of 
the best rabbinical scholars of the age. He died in 
1674. 

In consequence of the intemperance with which 
both the presby terians and the episcopalians conduct- 
ed their affairs, it is not astonishing that the party ia 
|u)\ver discovered great violence in the measures 
which they recommended to government. The grand 
object of imitation which they proposed to them« 
selves was England, particularly the hierarchy and 
all its appendages. During the civil war, the uni^ 
versities had been stripped of their most valuable 
possessions. These had been alienated from them, 
and bestowed upon the creatures of Cromwell. The 
brightest ornaments of those seats of learning were 
forced to comply with the terms of the usurper, that 
is, compromise their consciences, or resign their liv 
ings. The university of Oxford had been reformed 
by Archbishop Laud^ under tlie sanction of Charles 
I. in 1636. But these statutes were not regarded 
from the time of the king's death till the restoration^ 
and perhaps were never before fully acted upon* 
The church, upon that event, and consequently the 
universities, resumed their ancient splendour. 

Scotland, though far inferior as to wealth, and 
whose seminaries of learning could never vie with 
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their southern neighbours, manifested a strong di*« 
position to imitation. Those members of the differ^ 
cnt universities who were obnoxious to the rulings 
party were dismissed from their offices ; and those 
who were more in favour were preferred. TTiis 
change did not so materially affect Edinburgh as 
the other Scotish universities. In 1654, Cromwell 
gave orders to remove the principals of St Andrews, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen/ Those who succeeded 
were obliged to subscribe an acknowledgment to the 
English, Similar measures were now resorted to ; for, 
in 1665, " an order was issued by the privy council, 
^^ appointing all scholars who have university degrees 
*^ conferred upon them to take the oath of allegiance 
*' and supremacy, otherwise that they be not ad- 
" mitted to receive their degrees.^ 

During the course of 1665, some unpleasant aN 
tercation between the patrons and the university 
took place. As generally happens, it originated in 
a cause sufficiently frivolous. It was the universal 
practice for the regents of the European seminaries 
to exercise discipline, or to chastise with the rod 
such of the students as were unruly, or had commit- 
ted any trespass within the college, which implied a 
breach of the laws, and of such a nature as to demand 
public correction. Something of this kind had been 
administered to the son of the chief 'magistrate of 
the city. Great offence was taken at this. The 

• Wodrow, vol. i. p. 5223.-~^Thb was in August, when the stu« 
flents were generally graduated* 
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regent, in imitation of his colleagues and predeces* 
sors, had used bis own discretion as to the manner 
and degree of the punishment he should inflicf. But 
the Lord Provost was of a very different opinion, 
affirming that the patrons ought to have been con* 
suited. He determined, therefore, to wreak his 
vengeance upon the university, and to assume the 
whole executive authority into bis own hands* Hav- 
ing proceeded to the college, and exhibited some 
very unnecessary symbols of his power within the 
city, on the 10th November he repaired to the 
council-chamber, and procured the following act to 
be passed. '^ The council agrees that the Provost 
** of Edinburgh, present and to come, be always 
*' rector and governor of the college of this burgh 
•' in all time coming.*** 

From the foundation of the college, to the erection 
of the see of Edinburgh by Charles I. when in Scot- 
land, in 163S, the I^rd Provost of Edinburgh was 
always considered to be chancellor of the university; 
in short, that this o(hce, together with that of vice- 
chancellor, resided in the magistrates and town- 
council of Edinburgh, who, as has been repeatedly 
mentioned, are the sole patrons* This dignity seems 
never to have been formally conferred upon any 
single person. When Edinburgh became the seat 
of a bisliopricy some feeble efforts were made to 
annex the chancellorship to the bishop of the diocese 
€x officio. But the unsettled state of the countryj 



^ Counc. Rcgist. rol. xxnu p. ltS< 
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the attention of government being directed to mat- 
ters of much greater importance, and the abolition 
of episcopacy in 1 638, only five years after the foun- 
dation of a bishopric in Edinburgh, prevented this 
affair from being brought to a final issue* During 
the prevaknce of presbytery, the right of tlie pa- 
trons was never called in question ; and, from the 
restoration to the revolution, it never appears to have 
been agitated. From the last period, to* our own 
times, the Lord Provost has held the office of chan« 
cellor ; and the third Bailie, who is designated CoU 
lege Bailie (but at what time this name was first ap- 
plied to him I have not learned), may properly be 
considered as vice-chancellor. 

The privileges of the university are the same 
with those of any other in the kingdom. It may be 
with good reason, therefore, doubted, whether this 
assumption of the two offices of chancellor and rec- 
tor by the same person were valid in law, or sane* 
tioned by the charter of the university. The found** 
ers never seem to have imagined that such a case 
would ever happen, and therefore Juive made no pro- 
vision against it. But, according to the practice 
and long established custom of all other universities, 
the boundaries of each were distinctly marked, and 
the precise duties of the two offices delineated with 
an accuracy which could not be misconceived. The 
only important effects which this disagreeable busi- 
ness produced were, that it was the cause of corporal 
punishment being banished from the university, and 
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that no rector has since that time been elected. The 
Senatus Academicus have repeatedly made an effort to 

« 

revive the election to the office of rector, and have as 
often failed of success. 

The only other circumstance which occurred dur- 
ing this year (1665), worthy of being mentioned, is, 
that, upon 1st September, Paulus Stfelitt Rabin, a 
converted Jew, was admitted to teach the oriental 
languages.* The records render it uncertain how 
long he continued connected with the college; and of 
his general history I am unable to give any account. 

In the month of June 1666, the business of sub- 
scription was again resumed ; and acts were published 
of a much more peremptory nature than any which 
have yet been mentioned. The advisers of Charles, 
in regard to Scotish affairs, were exceedingly anxious 
to secure the favour of the universities ; but their 
zeal for unqualified conformity to episcopacy, and 
submission to the measures of the court, was unbound- 
ed, to which every thing was made to yield. The 
students of Edinburgh and Glasgow colleges were 
much more refractory at this time than either those 
of St Andrews or Aberdeen. Their conduct, there- 
fore, gave great offence. The truth is, that the 
greater number were disaffected to government, 
especially those who were students of divinity. The 
compulsory methods employed to procure acquiesr 
cence with the principles of the hierarchy, and to 

* Couoc. Regist. vol. xxiii. p. 103. 
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renounce those of the presbyterians, were the surest 
means of rivetting their prejudices, and encouraging 
their opposition to every measure adopted by the 
king, whether sahitary. or not. The privy council 
began with those who were candidates for the degree 
of master of arts, and published the following act, 

" The Lords of his Majesty's privy council, con» 
^^ sidering that, before the beginning of tlie late 
^ troubles within this kingdom, no scholars were 
*^ admitted to colleges or universities to receive de-^ 
^* grees, or the name of the master of arts, till they 
^ first took the oath of allegiance^ and that the 
*^ practice of that necessary duty hath not for many 
•^ years been in observance; yet it may be of most 
'< dangerous consequence that any should be ad- 
^^ mitted to degrees, whereby they may be fitted 
'- and qualified to serve in church or, state, except 
*^ they be such as are content to give evidence of 
" their loyalty : Wherefore, the said lords have 
'< discharged, and hereby do discharge, all masters^ 
'^ regents, and teachers, in universities and colleges^ 
'^ to laureate or admit to degrees any of their scholars, 
^^ till first they take the oath of allegiance ; and re«» 
*^ commend it to the archbishops and bishops to see 
'' this act receive due obedience within their respec- 
*^ tive bounds."* 

This act of the privy council, respecting the 
students, was only designed as preparatory to what 

• College Records 
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was to follow. They were well aware that the hold 
they had of the students was nftich more feebk than 
the authority they possessed over the principals and 
regents. It ought to be observed, that the acts whidi 
were at this time made comprehended all the Sootish 
universities* They, therefore, determined to reach the 
regents. Upon the 9th October, therefore, the Lotd 
Provost and Magistrates received " an order from 
^* the Lord Commissioner, commanding him to take 
** care that the masters and professors produce a 
*^ testificate from the bishop of their having taken 
^* the oath of allegiance, and conformed to the chuith, 
" as by law estahlished.*^ The commissioner to par- 
liament at this time was the Earl, afterwards Duk^ of 
Rothes, a man who at one time had warmly espoused 
the cause of the covenanters, and had suffered a 
tedious imprisonment in consequence of his zeal in 
their behalf. When he had joined the opposite party, 
like all renegadoes, he became much more zealous and 
active in promoting the views of his new associate^ 
and persecuting his old friends. The temper of the 
commissioner was such as to render him a fit tool in 
the hands of the Duke of Lauderdale, the sole direc* 
tor of Scotish afiairs, whose dependant he at this time 
was. Naturally incapable of sympathy or of friend* 
ship, he beheld without pity or remorse the severitiei 
and cruelties he was the means of inflicting. 

The act itself was only a republication of an act 

^ Coaoc. Ri^st voL xxir. p. 4a 
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of parliament in 1662| which had never been carried 
into effect. Its tendency was well understood by 
both parties ; but the affairs of Scotland required so 
ddkate management, that it was seldom or never 
appealed to. The substance of the act was, that no 
masters, principals, regents, or professors, be admit- 
ted or continued in any university or college, unless 
they be pious, loyal, and peaceable, submitting to 
and owning episcopal government as now settled^ 
and that they swear the oath of allegiance, and re* 
port a certificate thereon. 

The influence, or rather the tyranny, which was 
thus at the discretion of the prelates, was unlimited ; 
and they exercised it with an unsparing hand. The 
clergy, as a body, had seldom or never been entrust* 
ed with so great civil power ; and, in all protestant 
countries in particular, they had waved accepting of 
it,- — esteeming it as rather the proper province of 
the civil magistrate. The language used, in this 
order of the Lord Commissioner, places it beyond a 
doubt that the bishops administered the oath of 
allegiance, and were constituted the sole judges of 
what ought to be considered as conformity to the 
church. • Laws had been enacted, in which it was 
declared that the clergy ejected or silenced by the 
bishop of the diocese were guilty of sedition if 
they presumed to preacht landholders forfeited a 
fourth part of their rents, ^—tenants and citizens a 
fourth part of their substance, the freedom of their 
corporations, and the privilege of trades, and were 
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subjected to whatever corporal punishment the privy 
council might chuse to inflict,* 

When so rigorous .measures were adopted in re- 
gard to other bodies in the state^ it would be absurd 
to suppose that an equal degree of strict compliance 
was not insisted on from the universities. Accord* 
ingly, in less than three months, the Magistrates of 
Edinburgfh received a second order from the same 
authority, commanding " The four bailies to go over 
** to the college, and get the primar and regents cer- 
** tificate of their submission to the present govem- 
"ment; and, in case o^ refusal, to declare their 
" places vacant.''f So peremptory a mandate would 
never have been given had they been as hearty in 
the cause as the ecclesiastic rulers wished. None 
of them had rendered immediate obedience; but 
whether any of the regents suffered deprivation is 
not known. I only find, from the register, that Mr 
William Gumming, professor of philosophy, gave in 
his demission about this time, which was accepted ;;{: 
but he got some consideration for his services. It is 
probable, therefore, that they had all complied. Such 
was the infatuation of.the episcopal party, that, even 
in pursuing such violent measures, there can be no 
doubt that their object was to render themselves as 
popular in the country as possible. 

• Pari, 1663, cli. i. ii. 

t CouQc. Regist. voL xxv. pi 1.^— This took place upon January 
4. 1667. % Ibid. YoL xsir. p. 43. 
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The political state of the kingdom was at tiiat 
time in so great confusion, that the attention of 
philosophers was distracted; and the encroachntients 
which were made upon the proper discharge of their 
public and private duty relaxed their ardour* The . 
history of Scotland affords few instances of the ap- 
pearance of men of distinguished talent from the 
restoration to the revolution. In a few year^ how- 
ever, as was naturally to be expected, the professors 
of the Scotish universities wished to shew that their 
principles were as loyal, and that they were actuated 
by similar motives with their brethren in England. 

On the 27th of January 1672, the commissioners 
from the different colleges met in the university of 
Edinburgh. 

" Fronii St Andrews, Dr Andrew Bruce ; from Glas- 
gow, Mr John Tran ; from the Old and New Colleges 
of Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Middleton ; from £din* 
burgh, Mr William Colville and Mr William Keith. 

After calling upon God for his assistance, they 
made choice of Mr William Colville, primar of the 
college of Edinburgh, to be their moderator; and 
Mr William Henderson, bibliothecare of the college^ 
to be their clerk, 

" I. They first agreed upon a petition to the Lords of 
his Majesty's privy council, desiring that, by their 
act, they would discharge all but masters and pro- 
fessors in the universities to gather together and 
teach the youth of this kingdom those languages 
and philosophy which are taught in the universitioi* 
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'' iL That the correspondents aforesaid shall con« 
sider of the Lords answer to their petition for the 
execution thereof. * 

'^ III. That the committee appointed by the council 
to visit and cognosce upon the grievances of the uni« 
versities, may report to the Lords of council that, by 
their act, the several universities be discharged to 
receive any students coming from another university, 
unless he report a sufficient testimonial from all the 
masters, or, at least, from the respective primar and 
master of the college where he was formerly : And, 
likewise, that this course shall be followed anent the 
laureation or graduation of any student coming from 
another college to seek the degree, 

''IV. That none shall be sidmiited per saltum to 
superior classes, till they have first passed the due 
time in the classes preceding; excepting only such 
as come from foreign nations, who, after competent 
tjial and examination, shall be found qualified. ** 

The universities received a very speedy and civil 
answer from the counctl, the tenor whereof follows. 

« 

'' Edinburgh, Ut February 1S7<« 
*^ Forasmuch as it is necessary for the advance- 
'' ment of leairning^ that all due encouragement be 
'^ given to the professor and masters of universities 
'^ and colleges; and that the practice of some per* 
^' sons, in taking upon them, without warrant or 
'< allowance of any in authority, to draw together 
^ iHimbers of scholars, and to teach them those Itn* 
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^ guages and parts of philosophy which are proper 
*^ to be taught in universities, is contrary to tlie 
** laws of this kingdom, and tends exceedingly to 
•* the prejudice of universities and colleges, by ren- 
" dering some of the professions therein altogether 
** useless : Therefore we, Lords of his Majesty's privy 
*' council, do hereby prohibit and discharge all per- 
sons whatsoever, who are not publicly authorized 
or allowed, conform to the act of parliament, 
** to gather together any number of scholars, and to 
** teach them philosophy or the Greek language ; 
*' and grant warrant to direct letters, at the instance 
•* of the professors and masters of any of the uni* 
•* versities or colleges of this kingdom^ against all 
•* such persons as shall contravene this act ; charging 
^ them to desist and cease from so doing in time 
*' comings' with certification, if they fail to give 
*' obedience, other letters shall be directed to charge 
" them thereto simpliciterj under the pain of rebellion : 
" And, in regard diverse inconveniences and. abuses 
** are occasioned by receiving into universities and 
" colleges scholars who have come from other colleges 
** without sufficient testimonials : For remeid where- 
^' of, we the said Lords do ordain, that no scholars 
** who have come from one college be admitted and 
** received into another college or university, without 
'/a sufficient testimonial under the hands of the 
" master of that college from whence they cam^ or 
'^ at least under the hand of the principal regent. or 
** master, under whose special charge they* were : 
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^* And siklyk, that degi*ees be not conferred upon 
" any students, who have gone from other colleges 
" without sufficient testimonials, in manner foresaid, 
" in favour of the persons to be graduate ; and 
'^ ordains these presents to be published at the 
** Market Cross of Edinburgh, and other places 
" needful, that none pretend ignorance. 

" Extracted by me, 

" Al. Gibson.'' 

The members of the different universities had now 
either silently acquiesced in, or indirectly declared 
their adherence to episcopacy, and to the political 
principles of those who Were at the helm of affairs. It 
was natural to expect, therefore, that when, as a body^ 
they solicited the patrotiage and sanction of the privy 
council, that their application Would be respectftilly 
attended to. The liberal principles, ^rhich permit 
men of literature or science to make a discreet use 
of the talents and acquirements they may happen to 
possess, were then unknown in Scotland i and, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, were then^ and for a 
long time afterwards, confined in their operation even 
within the English colleges. The extension of this Ii» 
berty must no doubt, in a great measure, be ascribed to 
the more general diffusion of knowledge; so that it 
may be considered both as an effect and as a cause* 
The more immediate occasion of this mode of instruo* 
tion becoming popular at first, was the astonishing 

Vol. I. • T 
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impression which the Newtoniaa philosophy pro- 
duced upon the public mind. 
. No satisfactory reasons are assigned for the re- 
striction of the privilege of teaching Greek, or giving 
lectures on philosophy, to the universities alone. The 
truth is, that the country was generally disaffected* 
Being principally composed of pre&byterians, they did 
not relish the hierarchy nor arbitrary government, 
with which they considered it as inseparably con- 
nected. The universities were on this account more 
thinly attended. Those whose finances could afford 
it, repaired to foreign seminaries ; and those who 
could not, were contented with private teachers at 
home* from whose instructions they had an oppor- 
tunity of profiting, without being necessitated to 
submit to a test with which their consciences could 
not comply. No notice whatever was taken of the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy in the act itself; 
although it cannot be doubted, that the chief dis- 
advantages under which the universities laboured, 
ought to be ascribed to its being imposed. . They 
do not seem to have been thoroughly divested of 
mutual jealousy, because they applied for and ob- 
tained the sanction of the council to authorize 
the prosecution of one sister university by another, 
when any irregularity in regard to the admission of, 
or conferring degrees upon, students was committed. 
Both the commissioners and the council expressed 
a desire that students should go through the regular 
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eotirse, and that none should be adi||tted per saltum 
to superior classes. Foreigners, bovinp^f, who should 
be found competent, were to be excJepted. 

There are two circumstances which have occasion* 
ed great difficulty in recOnling cdrrectly the history 
of the university, the first of which has been already 
alludes! to. In 1663, " tlie Magistrates dame down 
** with tlieir halberts to the college, took away all 
** our charters and papers, declared the provost per- 
*' petual rector, though he was chancellor before; and, 
^' by the act alledged in the protest, or some others, 
'^ at the same time, discharged university meet- 
*' ings."* Whether those papers were ever restored to 
the university is unknown ; the probability Is that 
they were not. 

The second cause which has occasioned a chasm 
in the history of the university, was the terror whidh 
all its members entertained of their records being 
subjected to a similar dilapidation. Other depart^ 
ments of the state experienced equal violence during 
the calamitous reign of Charles II. ; because the re» 
cords of the privy council (from I678 to 1681), 
when episcopacy was in its full vigour, are not to be 
found. The leading men in all the universities either 
really were or pretended to be attached to the House 
of Stuart. And as the equal administration of the 
Jaws, in which liberty consists, was then unknown, it 

• 

• Vid. the case of the university of Edinburgfa, wiih respect ito 
boir right of choosing a member to th(^ general assembly, 1723» 

T 8 
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, is oot surpr^g that mutual confide^nce was in a 

, great measupraestroyed. 

The members of the university seem to have been 

^ very compliant in their measures, and unwilling to 
give any just cause of oflFence. It was impossible, 
nevertheless, for them to conduct themselves after 
such a^ manner as to escape censure. They were 
placed in such a situation, that their conduct was 
not only exposed to the rigid examination of the 
king's party, but their interest, and in most in- 
stances their inclination, was in direct opposition to 
that of all other teachers. 

How rigidly soever conformity to episcopacy was 
exacted by the bishops, and however compliant the 
patrons of the college were to their most extravagant 
demands, they both seem to have been disposed to 
indulge the students in the common and even the 
fashionable amusements of the country. Archery 
had become very general among all ranks, at the 
time whereof we are treating. It was then intro- 
duced ; and at first chiefly practised by the higher 
ranks of society; but^ by degrees, their example 
induced great numbers to apply for admission, &nd 
to submit to receive instructions in this ancient art« 
It has been suggested, and I think upon good 
grounds, " that a plan seems to have been formed 
*Vby the jacobitical party, for instituting, under a 
" pretext of sports and recreations, a military corps ; 
** which, as occasion offered, might assemble under 
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" authority of law.*^ Whether this was the case" 
or not, one thing is certain, that it became a very 
common amusetnent among all classes. " The trea* 
" surer of the college, therefore, upon the the 4th of 
" July 1673, received orders from the td^v^ cout^cil 
" to pay to cause put up a pair of butts in the coU' 
** lege, for the colliginers recreation.''^ It was iti* 
1 676, however, that the archers obtained letters j^- 
tent, erecting them into a company for that ppF- 
pose. 

It has been already metitionfd at what time* an 
attempt was made to arrange ths college course af« 
ter such a manner, as that more (ime should be i^U 
lowed to the students to apply to the study of 
mathematics. The boundaries of that science were, 
at that time, beginning to pctend ; a^d its high 
rank, as one of the best handmaids tQ the improve- 
ment of physics, was beginning to he perceived by 
the philosophers of Europe. In 167^, ft Mr George 
Sinclair had received ten pounds sterling, as salary 
for one year, as professor of matheinatica. JIow 
long he had discharged the duties of the office can- 
not now be stated. It was upon the ad of July 
1674, that James, the greatest of the Gregorys, wm 
translated to the university of Edinburgh* He wtui 
then in the prime of life, being only thirty-five yeari 
of age. His friends and the public had formed the 

* Arnot't HUu of £diAburgh, p. S56w 
t Comact Bf^fMiu toL xxmu 
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highest expecti^tions from the talents of this eHtr**^ 
ordinary philosopher ; who, wjien oqly twenty-fouF 
years old, invented the instrument called*' after hin^ 
the Gregorian telescope. He published im disco^ 
very at London ; and, spon after, repftired to Italy, 
^here the mathematical sciences were th^n c^ltivated 
\fith uncommon ardour and success. 

fiis genius for speculative mathematics was of tlie 
Vj^ry first order. The attention of geometricians 
was, during the period of his short but splendid ca^ 
Teer, strongly directed to the doctrine of curves. 
The idle attempt to square the circle was almost aU 
together explodec) ; hut t.^e enterprize had called 
forth great ingenuity, and had been the cause of 
many discoveries in pure geometry. Air Gregory, 
in ]668i published at Venice a new analytical me<! 
thod of summipg up an infinite converging series, by 
which the area of the hyperbola, as well as the circle, 
could be cpmputei) to ^ny degree of e>(;actness. Tlie 
practice of the mathematicians of that age was 
much calculated to promote emulatipn. Tliey were 
in the b^it pf compnunicating propositions to one 
another, by way of a challenge,, but without the de*- 
monstration. Sir Jsaac Newton and Mr Gregory 
maintaii^ed a correspondence in this way, and stimu* 
lated each other in the prosecution of their favQurtte 
stpdy. Of the great matbe^iaticis^ns of tl^at age^ ii^ 
the faculty of invention in pure mathematics, he 
was inferior to Newton alone. 

^eing known to, and having fcffmed personal 
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friendships abroad with the most celebrated tnatlie* 
maticians of the age, he returned to the place of his 
nativity; and, soon after, taught the mathematical 
class in the university of St Andrews. Auspicious,: 
however, as the commencement of his career promis- 
ed to be in Edinburgh, it was of very short duration ;. 
for he was cut off by a fever in December 1675,. 
Iiaving only possessed the professorship about eight- 
een mouths. The circumstances of his death were 
very affecting. He was deprived of his sight about 
the very time he was engaged in shewing the satel- 
lites of Jupiter one evening to some friends through 
his telescope, and died a few days after.* The pa- 
trons of the university generously presented his fiu» 
mily with seven hundred merks, ^ they were far 
from being opulent.f 

The most unmitigated severities, and merciless 
persecution of the presbyterians, raged at this time.;}: 
The most trifling opposition to government, or to 
the prelates, or even a vague suspicion of disaffec* 
tion, subjected all ranks in the nation, not only to 
inconveniences, but to imprisonment and death. 
It was calculated that about seventeen thousand 
persons of all ranks suffered by means of wliat was 
termed ^^ letters of intercommuning;" hy which all 
communication whatsoever with those who were 
outlawed was interdicted, and they became liable 

* Dr Grieraon's Delineations of St AndrewSy p. 2I4» 
t Counc. Regist. vol. xxviiu p. ISO. t Cloud of Witnesie* and 
WodroWffastimt — Laing, voU ii. p. 66. &c. 
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to the same pumshment with him whose necessities 
they had relieved, or to whom they had shewn acts 
of common humanity. Society in Scotland at this 
time was in the most distracted state. Parents and 
children, husbands and wives, masters' and servants^ 
and, what was esteemed to be above all in those days 
of religious zeal, ministers and people, were dis- 
charged from infercommuning under the severest 
penalties, or doing the smallest offices of civility or 
kindness to one another. The rich and the poor, 
the peer and the beggar, numberless helpless females 
and orphans, were indiscriminately involved- in this 
barbarous edict of an unrelenting and blood-thirsty 
priesthood. 

It need not therefore excite surprise that the uni* 
versiti^s felt, and that severely, the malign influence 
of the plan of government pursued by a misguided 
and impolitic court, whose cruelties, and total igno- 
rance of the art of governing, and indulging^ the . 
harmless prejudices of the people, had conjured up a 
numerous and powerful host of enemies ; who, in 
process of time, succeeded in overturning their dy- 
nasty. The students of divinity, in particular, seem 
to have been very few. For, by an act of council^ 
" the professor of Hebrew's salary was ordered to be 
reduced to seven hundred^ instead of eight hundred 
merks, in consequence of the few students of divini- 
ty that attend him." Episcopal ordination appeared 
to the nation at large to supersede the necessity of 
j^ tedious course of theological study; and, besides^ 



they did not conceive that the examination or sanc^ 
tion of a bishop vns a proper trial of the qualifica-^ 
tions of a candidate for the ministry ; and, as they 
abhorred prelacy in every shape, they looked upon 
the pretence of a bishop communicating the Holy 
Ghost, in the ceremony of ordination, as the gross- 
est profanity. The students, by mixing with those 
wlio had imbibed these sentiments, could hardly fail 
of imitating their example ; and were as much attach* 
ed to presby terian parity as any class of the commu- 
nity. 

After Dr Colville's death, Mr Andrew Cant sue* 
ceeded to the principality.* His history is not well 
known. Whether he be the same person whom 
Addison mentions in one of his Spectators, and of 
whom there is a portrait in Marischall College libra* 
ry, is uncertain, though there is a great probability* 
that he was. There is also a portrait of him in the 
university of Edinburgh ; and the one bears a strongs 
resemblance to the other. It has been supposed, 
however, that he was the son of this Mr Andrew 
Cant He was ten years principal of tBfe university. 

Harsh or violent measures never fail to introduce 
contention, and to injure the prosperity of any insti* 
tution ; but it produces this effect in a powerful de* 
gree in every society which has for its object th^ 
advancement of literature and science. The pemi* 

* He was elected Priroar and Minister of the East Church of St 
Giles, upon S9th September l675«— Cosne* Regist. vol* sxviii. p» 
101. 
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cious consequences which resnlted from the misai«K 
lULgement of the rulers^ were observed and fdt by all ; 
yet no salutary remedy, or such as the exigency of 
the case demanded, seems ever to have been propos** 
ed» To reform or correct abuses, even such as were 
most offensive, was far from their thoughts, and stUi 
farther from their inclination. Matters, however, 
Imd proceeded to such an extremity, that it was at 
last determined to have recourse to a royal visitation. 
Such expedients have universally been devised in 
troublous and critical times. They have seldom been 
attended with much benefit to either party ; because 
the evils which required to be cured have generally 
arisen out of the injudicious ofBciousness of those 
very persons who have been appointed to this duly, 
and been intended to serve some political purpose. 
That this was the state of the case in regard to the 
university of Edinburgh, cannot admit of a doubt» 
The object evidently was to crush all those who 
were hostile to the court and its measures. 

The authority for the visitation was communicat- 
ed in a letteijifroin the King to the Lord Provost; 
and, what was uncommon in those dayjs of the most 
abject sycophancy and compliance, it occasioned 
considerable altercation between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The provost, from time imme* 
morial, had taken precedence within the city of 
every other person, excepting the king and the lord 
chancellor* To so great a height of insotence and 
presumption had. the court favour advanced the 
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bishop of Edinbi^rglv that heunblusfaingly laid claim : 
to the right of precedence, which was of course re- 
sisted by the town^counciL This historical faclp^. 
throws great light upon the tone of temper of the 
ecclesiastics during the reign of Charles II. and is 
the more extraordinary, that both the bishop and 
provost were violent advocates for the present mea- 
sures, and mere tools of Lauderdale and Rothes. 

Alexander Young was bishop of Edinburgh. H^ 
liad been formerly archdeacon of St Andrews, and 
educated in a manner under Sharp. In consequence 
of his being a zealous defender of his great patron, 
hje was raised to his present prdrerment. The pro- 
vost was Sir Andrew Ramsay (the son of Mr Andrew 
Ramsay, who was the first rector), a man of a suffi- 
ciently violent temper, who was made chief magis- 
trate eight times successively. He had held that ho* 
nourable office twice during CromwelPs governmenti 
under whom the most slavish submission to his pe* 
rcniptory and very unceremonious commands was a 
matter of course, not to be reasoned upon, but to be 
instantly complied with. He was found very conve* 
nient to Charles' ministry in Scotland ; and, in pan* 
ticular, had recommended himsdf to thegdod graoea 
of Lauderdale, who, by means of Ramsay, managed 
the city politics as he chose to direct. He had in*'' 
terest to prohibit the annual -election of magistrates 
ii) Edinburgh ; and no fewer than twelve were de» 
clared incapable of public trust, because they, would 
not be sufficiently submissive to him. He is repre- 
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sented as having been a bankrupt trader.* Notwith^^ 
standing these and many otl:er objections, he was 
created a Lord of Session, in return, it is said, for 
seventeen thousand pounds extorted as gifts front 
the town of Edinburgh. There cait be little doubt 
that Ramsay had calculated upon the favour of the 
ministry at this time ; otherwise, he would not have 
acted so decidedly in regard to the procession to the 
college visitation. The reasons for the precedence 
of the provost, as^ they were presented to the tjouncil, 
are here inserted, not on account of any great im* 
portance attached tqi the question, but because seve* 
ral allusions are made, and facts stated in it,* which: 
illustrate the history of the university. 

^* Edinburgh, 2rf Nwefnber 1675. 
" The same day, the Lord Provost reported, that 
there was to be a meeting in the college, by virtue of 
the King's Majesty *s commission, anent the visitation 
of the colleges in Scotland j and, because the Bishop 
of Edinburgh was first named in the commission^ 
therefore he pretended to precede, which was an en- 
croachment upon the priviledges of the good town ; 
and, therefore, his Lordship had consulted the matter^ 
and produced the consultation ; which being read, 
the same was unanimously approved, and appointed 
to be recorded in the council bopks, whereof the 
tenor follows : — Some reasons represented by the 

* Lain^*s Scotland, vol. ii. p. 65. 
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Council of Edinburgh for the precedency of the Pro- 
vost in all commissions sitting within the good town, 
and relating to their own affairs. — ^There being a com- 
mission granted by his Sacred Majesty to several per* 
sons for visiting the college of Edinburgh, it is pre- 
tended by the Bishop of Edinburgh that he ought to 
have the precedence, during that employment, from 
my Lord Provost of Edinburgh, because he is nominat- 
ed in the said commission before the Lord Provost: 
Although the Magistrates and Council of Edinburgh 
are fully reserved to bestow all due respect upon, 
and to give all due encouragement to, the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, whose person, as well as function, shall 
be always very dear to them, yet they humbly con- 
ceive that the Lord Provost has right to precede 
in that meeting, being thereto induced by the follow* 
ing reasons : — Priwjo, His Sacred Majesty has, by 
his express grant and warrant, 14th September 1667, 
ordained and allowed that the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh shall take place and have the precedence 
of all the subjects next and immediately after my 
Lord Chancellor within the precincts of the city of 
Edinburgh^ and liberties thereof; in which warrant; 
his Majesty has, in granting precedence to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, above all his subjects, com- 
prehended the Bishop of Edinburgh. And, in ex- 
cepting only the Chancellor, he has allowed none to 
precede. His Majesty, in that letter, does declaire9 
that the reason inducing him to grant thtf priviledge 
to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh iS| because he 
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designs to allow him, and his sucdessors, the same 
priviledge in his chief city of Scotland which is en- 
joyed by the Lord Mayor of London and Dublin : 
And it was very just his Majesty should be as kind 
end bountiful to the capital city of this his ancient 
kingdom^ as to the capital cities of his Majesty's 
otiier kingdoms. But so it is, that neither the Bishop 
of London nor Dublin did ever pretend to take the 
precedency from the respective Mayors, or to pre- 
cede. His Majesty, at the erection of the bishopric 
of Edinburgh, in 1633, did expressly declare, that 
the erection of the same should be without prgudice 
to the city and Magistrates of Edinburgh, artd to all 
their priviledges. His Majesty, by his royal charter, 
has united and annexed the college of Edinburgh to 
the royal burgh of Edinburgh, and has declared the 
same part and pertinent thereof. Likjcas, by the saids 
rights, they are declared patrons of the said college; 
and it is just they should have been the only patrons, 
since they both founded and doted the said college ; 
and since it stands upon their ground, so that ih 
them concur all the titles upon which a patronage 
can be founded by the common law ; and it is no 
less undeniable, that the patron ought to precede 
within the place where he is patron; and it is very 
well known, that a debate arising for precedence at 
meetings within the college betwixt the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh and others gave occasion to his 
Majesty ta declare the precedence in favours of the 
Lord Provost of Edinbui^h. As the precedence of 
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the Lord Provost of Edinburgh is more reasonably 
founded in matters concerning the college, than in 
any thing else, for the reasons foresaid, so it would 
be a great discouragement for the citizens of Edin* 
burgh, if their Magistrates had not the chief hand 
in administering the common good by them morti* 
tied. Likeas, as to the Bishop of Edinburgh's pre- 
tence of his being first named in the commission, it 
is humbly conceived that nominations which pass in 
course, et ex stilo^ do not derogate from express 
priviledges, which cannot be taken away, but by deeds 
equally express. The point decided by his Majesty 
in the first letter was, who should precede; but ail 
that was considered in this commission was, who 
should be present ; and the ranking of either noble- 
men or officers of state in commissions, or other 
papers, does not prejudge their precedence which 
they have otherwise right to, as could be instructed 
in many acts of parliament and commissions, where 
lords of regalities are sometimes nominated before 
shirrefts and Stewarts, and sometimes Stewarts before 
i)oth ; and, in public papers granted by the king^ 
sometimes the marischall is placed before the coff- 
stable. But it seems the reason why the Bishop is 
placed before the Provost in this paper is, bew 
cause the Bishop is of a degree which gives him 
a dignity and authority everywhere ; but the 
Provost's precedence extends no further than wi(h» 
in the precincts and liberties of the good town. 
Xor does it from this follow tba^ therefore^ the 
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Lord Provost should not precede within the good 
.town* The Magistrates of Edinburgh conceive 
themselves obliged by their oath to maintain this 
among their other priviledges of the good town ; so 
that to depart from it might infer perjury against 
them. Whereas (he Bishop of Edinburgh, by quit- 
ting his precedency, is only put in the same condi- 
tion with the rest of all his Majesty*s subjects, and 
yeilds it not to them, but to his princej who is the 
common fountain and source of precedency* Likeas, 
thereafter, the council humbly in treated the Lord 
Provost to adhere to his precedency, as being an in- 
dispensible priviledge of the good town,*^ 

The Lord Provost was successful ; and the Bishop 
felt himself under the necessity of submitting* 

The most rigorous measures could not restrain 
the students within the bounds which the orders of 
the privy council prescribed. Some or other of the 
members of the university were daily guilty of dis- 
obedience; and, notwithstanding the strict vigilance 
of the officers appointed for the express purpose^ a 
considerable nuihber escaped detection^ This en- 
.couraged them to continue the practice. The great 
hazard they ran, instead of deterring theni from per- 
jsisting in attending illegal meetingSi produced quite 
an opposite effect. It was esteemed a mark of 
heroism, as well as a proof of superior address, to 
invade the snares that were laid for them« Conven- 

* Counc^ Begbt toI. xxvii. p» IH. ^ 
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tides were even held in Edinburgh ; and the united 
co-operation both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities was unable to suppress them. Informap 
tion had, however, been given of a private meeting 
which liad assembled with the greatest secrecy. 
Several of the persons present were taken prisoners* 
It is not mentioned where they had met. But Joha 
Nicol, the janitor of the college, had been very 
active in rescuing them from the officers. The town- 
council espoused the cause of government ; and Nicol 
was first accused, then suspended, and finally de« 
posed from his office upon 8th November I67&* 

No steps which they could possibly take could 
produce compliance. This is strongly illustrated 
from the circumstance, that it appears, from the re* 
gister, that the magistrates held a secret council with 
respect to the members of the university taking the 
oath of allegiance in 1677. The plan they agreed to 
adopt is not mentioned. 

In I679f Alexander Amadeus Florantin was ap« 
pointed professor of Hebrew. It is evident, from his 
name, that he was a foreigner. He remained for ^ 
sliort time only in the college. 

The privy council, still sensible of the inefficacy 
of these orders to procure conformity, had recourse, 
in 168 1, to an extraordinary measure. The regents 
were commanded to take security for the good he^ 
liaviour of the youths under their care. This \fa§ 

♦ Counc, Regibt. voU xxviii. p, 199t 

Vol. I. u 
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certainly the most effectual method they could in-» 
vent to injure the prosperity of the college, by pre- 
venting numbers from repairing to it Though it 
speedily produced bad consequences, so resolute was 
the government, and so intent upon accomplishing 
the plans they had originally proposed, that difiicuU 
ties, which would in other circumstances have been 
esteemed formidable, were now disregarded. Every 
thing wa$ made to give way to the despotic politics 
of a misguided court; and no apology, however rea- 
sonable, was sustained for disobedience* 

Upon the decease of James Gregory, the patrons 
gave licence to a Mr John Wood, who had taught 
the mathematics privately in the city, to teach in the 
college, and allowed him a room for that purpose. 
No reason is assigned for not preferring him to the 
vacant professorship. The application which he 
made to. the townnrouncil does not contain any other 
request, than merely permission to teach in the col- 
lege, which was readily granted. He was afterwards 
promoted to the chair ; and appears to have taught 
the mathematics for about seven years in the univer- 
sity ; and was succeeded by David, nepliew to James 
Gregory, in 1682. David Gregory was also distin- 
guished as a mathematician ; and a greater salary was 
allowed him than to any of his predecessors. Its an* 
nual amount was L. 1000 Scots. His treatises on Op^ 
tics and upon Physical and Geometrical Astnmamf are 
still held in estimation. He enjoyed the mathemati- 
cal chair nearly nine years ; and when Dr Bernard 
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proposed to resign the Savilian professorship at Ox- 
ford, Mr Gregory became a candidate, repaired to 
London, and was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society ; an honour which at that time constituted an 
introduction to any mathematical or philosophical 
chair in the British empire^ He was admitted a mem- 
ber of Baliol College ; and so favourable were the re- 
commendations which he had received from Sir Isaac 
NewtoUi Dr Halley, Dr Wallis, and others, that he 
was quickly incorporated master of arts, and created 
doctor of medicine^ He resided at Oxford till 17)0, 
when he died« He was at this time busily engaged 
in assisting to prepare a collection of all the works 
of the Greek geometricians^ His chief qoa^jutors 
were Bernard and Halley* 

In 1684, the Scotish nation was in the most dis* 
tressing and pitiable situation that can be imagined^ 
They had been exposed to the most barbarous and 
bloody persecution* But, as if their cup of misdiy 
had not been full^ the privy council ordained^ duting 
the Course of this year, " Tbjit whosoever owned, or 
refused to disown, the declaration, on oath^ should be 
put to death, in the presence of two witnesses^ 
though unarmed when taken.'' This excited the 
greatest terror and consternation throughout the 
whole country. The state of society had now be» 
come such, that, in Edinburgh, attention to ordifiary 
business was neglected, and every one was jealous of 
his neighbour. On this account, the patrons judged 
that it would be |nost expedient that there should be 
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BO public laureation this year, but that it should ht 
in private. The students had now become so fcwi 
that it appeared to be scarcely worth while to ob- 
serve the public ceremony ; and, besides, as the per* 
secuted party threatened retaliation, it was haifardous 
and unfair that, the graduates should be exposed -to 
danger, without a sufficient reason; because they 
could not obtain their degree without taking the 
oaths imposed by government. '- 

During this disastrous period, the magistrates of 
Edinburgh, nevertheless, fouiid leisure taattcfnd to 
the appointment of professors to the difierent diairs 
as they became vacant, and even to endovir new 
professorships* Mr John Menzies was advanced to 
be professor of divinity ; but held that office ftlr a 
very short time, and was succeeded by Mr John 
Strachan, 4tb January 1684,* who shall be after-* 
wards mentioned. The foundation of a medicitd 
school was also attempted in 1685; and Sir Robert 
Sibbald was appointed first professor.f In about 
aix months afterwards, Dr Halket and Dr Archibald 
Pitcaim were added as colleagues. The former ftp* 
pears never to have commenced author; biit the 
celebrity of the latter as a physician, a teacher of 
medicine in the university of Leyden, a poet, a clasu 
-aical scholar, and as a man of uncommon genius, is 
so universally acknowledged in this country, that 
'any panegyric on these heads would be superfluous 

* CouQC. ilegisi. vol. xxx. p. 274. 

t Sir Koboif 8 own account of thU is ii serted afterwards. 
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in this place. Neither Halket nor Pitcairn ever der 
livered any medical lectures in Edinburgh. 

Upon the 9th of December 16859 t)r Alexander 
Monro was appointed principal. It has been fre- 
quently alleged, but I think without sufficient evi- 
dence, that Dr Monro, upon his expulsion from the 
college, carried away with him several of the records* 
Party spirit at tliat time ran so high, that it was 
quite common for recriminations of this kind to be 
exchanged upon a very slight foundation. He had 
been educated at St Andrews ; had spent some time 
abroad ; and was universally allowed to be a good 
scholar, and a man df talents^-* He was decidedly, 
however, in favour of episcopacy ; and, at the revo- 
lution, was one of the first sacrifices which were 
made. It is a very singular, circumstance, but there 
exists the most undoubted evidence from the council 
register, that the declaration of tlie Prince of 
Orange was presented to the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh by Dr Monro f upon the ISth February 
1 689. The chancellorship was at this time held by 
commission. Such an order, one would have thought, 
should have been transmitted to them« The history 
of this curious transaction is lost. The doctor per- 
formed his part of the duty ; but demitted his office 

* Dr Monro received bis dq;ree, in February l662, in the theoto- 

gical scbools of tbe New College at St Andrews, from the learned 
Dr Conrie, tben vice-cbancellor of the university. — Vid. Apology 
for tbe Clergy of Scotland. 

t Coanc Reg^st vol. zxxii. p. 297* 
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in the subsequent May. The acts of the privy council 
respecting the taking of the new test had been vigors 
ously carried into execution ; and^ in imitation of tlie 
former regime, no apology whatever for non-compli- 
ance was sustained. Dr Monro had shewn a very 
decided ppposltion to this measure, He and Dr John 
Strachan, profesisor of divinity; suffered most severe- 
ly. During the year I689, very little vsras done to- 
wards removing the disaffected from public stations ; 
buti when William and Mary appeared to be firmly 
seated on the throne, their adherents declared them* 
selves with much greater confidence. 

Upon the ^th of July I690, an act of parliament 
was p9s^ed for visitation of universities, colleges, and 
schools ; and the visitprs were appointed to noftet up* 
on the S3d of the same month, that they mig^'^ 
divide themselves into several committees, and lay 
down comnion rules for regulating the mode of their 
procedure. There were in all eighty-three visitors, 
who composed four committees^ whose powers were 
very ample* 

1. They were authorized to inquire and take exr 
act trial of the masters, professors, principals, re- 
gents, &c. if any of them be erroneous in doctrine ; 
and as to popish, arminian, and socinian principles,; 
which is to be searched from their dictates, or to re- 
peivip information from other persons who have been 
conversant with them, or have heard them* 

S. To inquire and take trial if any of the mastery 
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&c. be seandalouSy or guilty of immoralities in their 
life and conversation. 

S. To try if any of the masters be negligent ; and 
to inquire how many meetings for teaching their 
scholars they keep in the day ; and what time they 
meet ; and how long they continue these meetings ; 
and how the masters attend and keep them; and 
what discipline they exercise upon the scholars for 
then- immoralities and non-attendance ; and, particu- 
larly, to inquire at the masters anent the office of 
Hebdomadarius, and how faithtuUy that it is exercis-* 
ed ; and how oft they examine the scholars on their 
notes ; and to take trial what pains they take to in- 
struct their scholars in the principles of Christianity ; 
and what books they teach thereanent, for the sub* 
ject of these sacred lessons ; and what care they take 
of the scholars keeping the Kirk, and examining 
them thereafter. 

4* To inquire into their sufficiency; and that 
their dictates be searched ; and if they be suspect of 
insufficiency, to ask questions, and examine them, as 
the committee shall think fit. 

5. To inquire and take trial what has been* the 
carriage of the masters since the late happy revolu- 
tion, as to their majesties government, and their 
coming to the crown ; and to inquire into their dio-. 
tates, or papers emitted by them; what are their 
principles as to the copst^ution of the governmeqt 
by king and parliament. 

6. Likewise^ to call for tlie foundation and law of 
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the universities, and to consider how tliey are ob* 
served ; and to try how they have managed their 
revenues, and especially anent the money giiten for 
buying books to their libraries ; and any mortifica- 
tions, stents, and collections, and vacant stipends, 
and other monies given on any account to the said 
colleges ; and if the morti fications for the several 
professions be rightly applied. 

7* To inquire and try the professors of divinity 
what subjects of divinity they teach, what books 
they recommend to the tlieohgues; and if they be 
remiss and careless in causing their theologues liave 
their homilies and exercises,: and frequently disputes 
on points of divinity, as it is required. 

8. To inquire at the said hail masters, &c. if they 
will subscribe the Confession of Faith, and swear 
and take the oath of allegiance to their majesties 
King William and Queen Mary ; and to subscribe 
the certificate and assuran ce ordained to be taken 
by an act di parliament in July I69O; and if they 
will declare that they do submit to the church 
government as now established by law. 

9. That the committee appoint such of the masters 
as they shall find cause to attend the next. general 
meeting of the commission; which order shall be 
equivalent, as if a citation should be given to them 
for that effect. 

.' ■ '.■.'.» 
The spirit of these instructions plainly exhibit no 
partiality to Jacobitisnu They, indeed^ evidently 
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shewed a disposition to scrutinize most rigidly both 
the principles and the moral practice of those who 
favoured episcopacy. Very few eould hare success- 
fully withstood so strict an investigation* Their 
private and public conduct was to be submitted to 
the discretion of the visitors. Their conversation, — 
the books taught, — the dictates they delivered to the 
students, — and, in short, their whole demeanour, was 
to be exposed to the most severe investigation* 
Nothing was to be omitted, which either related to 
the conduct of the professors in private, or had tb^ 
least connexion with their public duty. 

After haviug investigated the conduct of school* 
masters, the visitors next proceeded to the principal 
and professors of the university. Dr Monro, as has 
been already mentioned, was more obnoxious than 
any of his colleagues. On this account, and being 
liead of the university, they began witlihim. Upon 
the id7th of August i690, the visitors assembled in 
the upper hall, and Sir John Hall, Knight, Provost 
of Edinburgh, was chosen preses. 

Ten articles were exhibited against him. Some 
of them, it must be confessed, were of a very trifling 
nature. Otliers, bad they been substantiated, involved 
tl)e moral character of the doctor ; but the principd 
stress was placed upon his disaffection to the revolu* 
tion, and attachment to the exiled family.- Accond^ 
ii^g'y> the chief reason assigned for his depiivation 
is his declining to take tbe test) wbicb, in his printed 
defences, be does not deny. He was deprived of bis 
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office on the 95th September I69O, and the sentence 
confirmed by the Earl of Craufurd, president of the 
council. He had resigned the office of minister of 
the High Church of Edinburgh ; and, upon his ex* 
pulsion from the college, he performed the duties of 
an episcopal clergyman in Edinburgh, and died in 
1715, much respected. 

Dr John Stracban, professor of divinity, and 
minister of the Tron Church, was next called before 
the visitors* His libel contained similar charges 
with those against the principal, but not expressed 
in nearly so strong language. Besides disaffection 
to government, Dr Monro liad been accused of soci- 
nianism, as well -as arminiantsm ; but Dr Stracban 
was only accused of the latter. The visitors acted 
as if they had been anxious to associate episcopacy 
with popery ; and, therefore, in the libels put into 
their hands, they are directly charged with both. 

It would appear that Dr Stracban had expressed 
himself concerning the eucharist, in terms which 
could only be interpreted as ambiguous. His words 
were, Prasentiam credo tnodum nesdo. He did not 
deny having used such expressions in the course of 
his prelections to the students in the divinity hall. 
So little understood was that controversy, and so^ 
unwilling were the admirers of tlie discipline of 
Geneva to admit of any seeming coincidence of 
opinion respecting the sacrament with the Popish 
or Lutheran churches, that the defenders of Calvinls 
system have not expatiated upon the peculiar opinions 
entertained by the refon * himself; but h^ve, in 
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general, decliaed quoting the words employed by bim; 
The professor, tberefore, was in this instance fiiUy 
competent to answer his accusers, because Calvin's 
real sentiments upon this subject appear to have been 
more obscure than even those of Luther. Dr Strachan 
was expelled the university at the same time with 
the principal. 

What contributed very much to give them confi- 
dence, was the favourable manner in which the visitors 
treated Mr Andrew Massie. He had been a regent in 
the university of Aberdeen before he came to Edin* 
burgh. His compliance with the politics of the times 
was very accommodating. He was also accused of 
want of discipline, great carelessness in the discharge 
of his public duty, and his general conduct so notori* 
ous, that it was even the subject of common conversa* 
tion among the students. Representations against 
him were given in to the visitors, upon which they 
pronounced no judgment; because, according to the 
episcopalian party, he had taken the oaths to the new 
government. Yet two gentlemen, the one a doctor 
of medicine,* and the other a master of arts, had given 
this inforniation.f Upon the whole, both parties 
were so much under the influence of prejudice, that 
the impartial administration of justice was not to be 

* Tradition ascribes this interfereiice to Dr Pitcaim or Dr Sib* 
bald. 

t Mr Mastie afiterwardft demitled his office, lldi October 1703 ; 
but Qoi lA consequence of any charje against him. 
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expected. Beside the principal and professor of diW" 
aity, there were ei^peUed at the ^aine time Mr John 
DrummoAdy professor of philology.; 1^ Alexander 
Douglas^ professor of oriental languages; and 'Mr 
Thomas £urnet| professor of philosophy.* Dr David 
Gregory, who had also refused the test^ was connived 
at for a short time. His celebrity as a mathematician, 
and his reputation as one of the earliest and most 
popn% lecturers on the Newtonian phiicMsophy^ to* 
gether with his causing his pupils perform exercises 
upon it when they took their degrees^ and thus in^^ 
trodiicing the doctrines of SirJsaac to the Scotish 
school, rendered them unwilling to injure the uni* 
versity by too rigid an inquiry into his political prin* 
ciples. In a very short timci however, he left their 
society ; for, in 1691, he was admitted Savilian pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Oxford. 

There can be but one opinion respeoting the in« 
calculable advantages , which Scotland has derived 
from the revolution. These, however, were in those 
days not so obvious ; nor were the passions of men 

* The following i» an extract ffpm FenntoinltfArs p^diioqsi ifoat 
which the political sentiments of Mt Burnet iftjoig be g^thiered; — 
^ October 15. l6S6. The Town Council of fidiaburgh make cluMce 
•* of Mr Thomas Burnet, regent in Aberdeen, in placie of Mr Robert 
** Lidderdale, their regent, deceased, who was recommended by the 
^ Chabccllor ^thc Earl of Perth was at thb timeCbanceUor^i ha^ng 
^ this last summer dedicated printed Theses to the Duke of Gotdoify 
<* asserting the King's absolute power ; and the Magistiaiiea.Ci^mpU* 
" mcnted him with their presei^e at his entry."— Ygl. i. p^ 4S4. 
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sufficiently moderated to render them competent 
judges : neither had the experiment b*en long enough 
made. The Scoti^h tmiversities were nearly unant- 
mous, at least there was a decided majority m favout 
of the Stuarts. In Edinburgh and Glasgow differ- 
ence of opinion did exist ; but in St Andrews and 
Aberdeen the greatest zeal prevailed in favour of 
James. Of all the universities, however, the decla* 
ration of that of St Andrews was the most public 
and avowed* On the 3d of November 1688, the 
rector, vice-chancellor, heads of colleges, &c. ad- 
dressed a letter to the king, to which was subjoined 
another letter from the primate (who was tx officio 
chancellorX and all the other Scots bishops. Both of 
these letters were signed with the names and desig* 
nations of the addressers. The political princrples 
which they contained are of the most absolute and 
despotic kind. They professed the most unqualified 
approbation of the king's measures, and gratitude for 
the favours be had conferred upon them. In conse- 
qirence of these letters (which were published a short 
time afterwards) having excited so very little atten- 
tioo, that government seemed to have taken no pub* 
lie notice of them, it is reasonable to infer that the 
administration of William and Mary were principally 
intent upon making an example of the university of 
Edinburgh, and thus affording a warniog to those 
seminaries which were situate at a distance from the 
centre of the nation. It is proper, nevertheless, to add, 
that Glasgow suffered pretty severely, the visitors 
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liaving expelled the principal, Dr Fall^ Dr Weyma^ 
professor of divinity, and Professors Blaif and Gor« 
don. They were treated, however, with the greatest 
mildness and civility ; and the only charge exhibited 
against them was their refusing the test* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

X^r Rule appimted Principal-^-ProfsMSon of the He* 
brew and Greek Languages appointed — A Prqfeesot 
of the Civil and Scots Law proposed — Visitors apm 
pointed — A course of Philosophy proposed to be 
Printed and Taught in all the Scotish Unkersitiei 
—Sir Robert Sibbald. 

Tub visitors of the university of Edinburgh, who 
acted under the authority of parliament, immediately 
proceeded to recommend to the patrons to appoint 
successors to those whom they had expelled* 

Previous to tliis, however, the magistrates deters 
mined to proceed regularly, and to give the whole 
business at least the appearance of the most mature 
deliberation. They, therefore, appointed one of their 
own number, Mr Henry Ferguson, ** to take up a 
list of the names of the professors in the college.* ' 
The probability is, that he was empowered at the 
same time to remove such as were obstreperous; 
and that, however mildly the minute was expressed, 
that this was well understood by all parties. They 
made choice of Dr Gilbert Rule as principaU Thit 
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person had warmly espoused the cause of the cove* 
nant ; and, by his talents and activity in defence of 
presbyterianism, had become exceedingly obnoxious 
to the malignants. That he was a man of consider- 
able enterprise there can be no doubU He had been 
a regent in the university of Glasgow, and taught 
there with considerable reputation. He was after- 
wards sub-principal of King's College, Aberdeen ; 
and, before the restoration, was minister of Alnwick, 
in Northumberland. He was ejected by the Bantuh 
tometv Jctj in 1668, repaired to Scotland^ and was im» 
prisoned in the Bass.* Upon his giving a bond of five 
thousand merks to leave the country in eight days, 
he was set at liberty. He went to Holland, studied 
medicine, and took his degrees. He practised for 
some time at Berwick ; but, being persecuted there 
also, he received an unanimous call to DuUin, where 
be preached for some time. 

Upon the prospect of his favourite form of 
church government being re-established, he returned 
to his native country, and was appointed the first 

* He was sent to the Bass in couscqaence of having baptized two 
diildren in the town of Edinburgh, Mr Rule was a licensed and 
indulged minister ; the privy council, however, sent bini to the Bass, 
because '^ he kncw» by his Majesty's indulgence, thej are restricted 
** from using any part of ihcir ministerial function within Edinburgh, 
*• or two miles round it.* The council were willing, in May, to 
change his confinement to the town of Edinburgh, upon bis finding 
caution to preach in piivate there; but this he refused to do. — 
April S. l£SO, Fountainhall's Pecisions, toU i* p. 99* 
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priocipal after the revolutioiu The favourers of 
episcopacy were accustomed in those days to under* 
value his talents, and to make odious comparisons 
between him and some of his predecessors. But tlie 
truth is, that their theological systems were so dif* 
ferent, that it was impossible for either party to judge 
impartially. Dr Rule's moral and religious character 
was excellent ; and, if we are to judge from his 
works, his talents were respectable, and will bear to 
be compared with the greater number of those with 
whom he entered the lists in controversy. 

His treatise, in answer to Dr Stiilingfleet's ^^ Uo* 
*^ reasonableness of Separation,** is written with great 
temper, and is at least as formidable as the work to 
which it is intended as a reply. In his extreme old 
age, he wrote an answer to a work of Dr Mouro's 
against the new opinions of the presbyterians of 
Scotland, in which he stiles himself JUUcs Emeri^ 
tus. He discovers a thorough acquaintance with the 
subject. 

Mr Laurence Dundas, who afterwards taught 
humanity in the university with so great reputatioOt 
and for so long a period, was appointed one of the 
regents ; but, previous to his being elected, the visi* 
tors had passed an act, *^ That, in all tima comings 
none be admitted masters or regents of universities 
and colleges, but such as are pious, learned, and 
well qualified; and, to the dfect that their qualifica* 
tions may be the better known, the lords, and others 
of the said commisskm, do hereby statute^, enacts 

Vol. h X 
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and declare, that, in all time coming, no regent or 
master of a class (albeit they have a presentation 
thereto) be admitted or received in any universitj 
or college within this kingdom without a previous 
trial ; and program to be affixed upon the gates of 
the* university or college into which He is to be re- 
ceivedy invitiug all persons to be present and dispute 
for the place ; and in case, at the day fixed, any per« 
son compear and offer to dispute with the person so 
presented^ upon any problematical subject, it is 
hereby declared, that he shall be holden and obliged 
to dispute with any person so offering to com^pete ; 
and also, that he undergo a trial, by examination or 
other wise^ as the judges of the said university of 
college shall think fit : And which judges, at advising 
of the dignity and merit of the parties competing, 
are to consider not only the abilities and learning of 

■ 

the said parties, but also their piety, good life, and 
conversation ; their prudence, fitness fur the place^ 
affection for the government of church and state now 
established, and their other good qualifications Gcmi- 
plexly ; and the party most worthy is to be preferred 
to the said place : And in case any master or regent 
shall be hereafter received into any of the said uni* 
versities or colleges, without undergoing the foresaid 
trial, by program and dispute, in case of competi- 
tion, their admission is hereby declared void and 
null ; with this prevision always, that the principals^ 
professors of divinity, and other professors in the 
said universities and colleges^ shall not be holden to 
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undergo any such trial a€ their admission; but that 
they shall be presented, admittedi and received, aK 
-formerly,** • 

Whether these regulations, which were certainly 
judicious, and had the force of law, were attended 
to for any length of time, is uncertain. A new in^ 
citement, however, was given at this time tc; all the 
Scotish universities; and they discovered a most 
anxious desire both to improve their methods of 
teaching, and to extend the number of the languages 
and sciences taught. 

In all the universities of Europe, both popish and 
protestant, the precise line between the province 
appropriated to the professorship of Hebrew and thstt 
of divinity had not been very accurately defined^ 
The professor of theology in general performed the 
duties of both. It has been already mentioned, that 
the professor of Hebrew, as well as his colleagues^ 
held his appointment only during the pleasure of th6 
patrons. How long this continued to be the case is 
uncertain. It was now, however, resolved, that t6 
teach this andent language should occupy the sotar 
attention of one professor ; and, to secure him attend* 
ance, that none should be allowed to study divinitf 
without a certificate from him. It is only of Mb 
years, however, that this wise and salutary reguMi^ 
tion has been strictly adhered to. Mr Alexander 
Rule, son of the principali was appointed profesMTi ' 

• College fteebtd# 

xa 
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The visitors encouraged every suggestion which 
' they thought was calculated to promote the pro* 
sperity of the university. No separate professor of 
Greek had as yet been appointed. The study of this 
noble language was conjoined with that of the Latin 
and the elementary branches of philosophy, as it is at 
this day in some of the Scotish universities. 

A proposal was at this time made for encouraging 
the study of Greek in the college of Edinburgh ; 
and which, as it laid the foundation of a separate 
professorship, deserves to be inserted in this place. 

" It is certain that, according to the method the 
Greek tongue is at present taught in the college of 
Edinburgh, and the other universities in Scotland^ 
a sufficient progress therein can never be expected 
from the students, there being only one year allotted 
to it, which is scarcely enough to acquire the rudi- 
ments of it well, or to master the grammar. And 
the regents being obliged, after the first year, to begin 
their courjse of philosophy, the scholars, either having 
got but a small taste of the excellence of the lan- 
guage, which is not sufficient to make them fall in 
love with so useful and agreeable a study, or else 
discouraged from the laboriousness of it, all there- 
after depending on their own industry and private 
application, do for the most part abandon and , 
neglect it ; wliereby few or none of our country ever 
arrive at any exact or accurate knowledge of that 
tongue, though it be the mother-tongue of all learn* 
ing whatsoever ; in which also that sacred part of 
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« 

scripture, the New Testament, was wrote at first, 
together with many valuable discourses and com* 
mentaries of the fathers thereupon, which are justly 
esteemed over all Christendom, for the eminent 
learning, as well as profound piety, displayed in 
them; not to mention that famous version of the 
Seventy. And what a shame is it that other nations 
should so far outdo the Scots in this ^ The lords of 

4 

the honourable committee for visiting schools and 
colleges were lately sensible of this; and, therefore, 
made an overture of establishing a Greek profession, 
and were pleased to shew some concernment about 
it. . 

" Now it is proposed by a young gentleman, 
formerly of this college, who has made it his business 
for some years to understand that language, and 
spent some part of his time at Oxford for that effect, 
where he had the opportunity of conversing with a 
Greek, who was well seen in the ancient as well as 
modern language of his country, that if the magis- 
trates of the place, and the other patrons of the 
college of Edinburgh, shall think fit to give and 
allow him the name of honorary professor of Greek 
within the said college^ and permit him to take 
scholars, and teach within the college, and be udder 
such a character as the professors of Hebrew and 
mathematics are, he will not require any pension 
or salary, but depend upon any casual benefit by 
scholars, till afterward some fund be thought of ftor 
the encoui:agement of that study* 
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*^ And, lest this may be taken as an encroachment 
on the province of the other masters, who deserve very 
well, and who are only hindered to perfect their 
scholars in that study from the shortnesss of the time 
allowed them, and their engagement to profess and 
teach philosophy, — he proposes this in a way andmaia^ 
ner not at all prejudicial to them ; on the contrairy, 
rather subservient and useful to them : for he is not ta 
undertake to teach any thing that uses to be taught by 
them, but to proceed where tliey are obliged to break 
off, that is, to teach nothing but authors, in order to 
perfect and accomplish in the said tongue such as, 
when they have passed the bajan class, resolve to 
push the matter farther than they have occasion to 
do in the time. It is plain> there canpot arise the 
least reflection on the honour of the professors already 
settled, since it is well known they advance their 
scholars as great a length in Greek ^s the time to 
which they are restricted will allow. 

" All obvious objections seem to be removed ; 
and se,eing there are designs framing for having that 
language taught to better purpose than has been 
hitherto, this may be embiaced in the mean time^ 
^ill those be brought about : And it is not dqubted 
but a considerable advantage will from hence accrue^ 
as well to the students pf divinity as others, who^ 
from such a help, will be invited to improve them* 
selves in a study they are but just entered upon, 
and otherwise must needs leave off, by reason of the 
difhculties that will appear insuperable to young 
jtnen^ if abandoned to their private industry. So it 
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is hoped the reverend the principal^ who all his time 
lias laboured to better and cefiMna the college^ will 
please to take the matter into his consideration^ to 
represent it favourably to the magistratesi and make 
a report so soon as can be done conveniently ; the 
rather, because the gentleman that proposes the thtng 
most not lose his time; but if he meet not with 
encouragement in his own college and country^ 
must seek for it somewhere else*'' * 

The study of the Greek language was compara* 
tively of a late date. The service of the church be* 
ing composed in Latin, insured a preference with 
which the Greek couki not compete. Notwithstand- 
ing the superior claims upon thedogians which the 
Greek possessed, in consequence of the New Testar 
ment being written in that language, yet {here is no 
doubt that, for many centuries before the revival of 
learning, it was almost entirely unknown in the west 
of Europe* In the twelfth ceotury, so little ac» 
quaintance had they vrith Greek, that Aristotle and 
the Greek fathers were perused in vesy defective 
Latin translations. £ven aflber the sacking of Cod» 
stantinople, in 1453^ it required the lapso of a great 
many years before a knowledge of it was generally 
ditfused. Its progress was much slower titan mig^ 
have been expected. It had been iifst imported kite 
Italy, and the study of it patraniied by the pope^ 
Irancis L establiilMd a professoiship m the uniraD' 

' Raeordi of ttvCMketef BflriNuiJki' 
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sity of Paris. Henry VIIL his rival, founded a 
Greek professorship at Cambridge in 1540| the only 
institution of the kind in England* 

About the time of the revolution, the necessity of 
paying more attention to the cultivation of Grecian 
literature became more apparent ; and an ambition to 
emulate our southern neighbours was more generally 
spread. All the Scotish universities were equally 
sensible of the want of a professor, whose sole busi- 
ness should be devoted to the teaching of Greek; 
and all the five colleges appear to have concurred in 
establishing such an appointment. Who the person 
was who made the above proposition is not mention** 
ed ; but the reasons which were assigned weighed 
\yith the patrons ; and, in the course of a few years, 
induced them to make the profession of Greek a se- 
parate establishment in Edinburgh. This judicious 
arrangement has continued ever since. 

The visitors, who were not afraid of the charge of 
innovation, received whatever suggestions were sub- 
mitted to them with the greatest readiness. They 
also approved of no student being allowed to -enter 
the divinity hall, without having studied Hebrew 
under the regular professor. According to the. ori- 
ginal constitution of the college, the principal, as 
has been already mentioned, is primarius professor 
of divinity. It was now again proposed, that he 
^nd the ordinary professor should both teach divini* 
ty, and print their course ; but this was never com- 
plied with. The inconvenience and expence to 
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which those who had chosen the profession of the 
law were exposed had also been long felt; it was 
therefore recommended that professorships of the 
civil and Scots law should be erected ; and the rea- 
sons assigned were the following, 

" Universities,*** it is said, " are naturally designed 
for breeding youth in all sorts of good, learning; so 
that it is not one or two colleges, as of philosophy and 
divinity, that make an university ; but they must be 
generalia studiorum collegia; and so long as they 
want any necessary profession, they never attain 
their true design. 

^^ Among all the parts of human literature, there is 
none so immediately subservient to the good, yea 
the very being, of society, and the peace of mankind, 
as the science and knowledge of the laws, especially 
the municipal laws of that commonwealth in which 
a man's lot is to live. 

^^ It is not intended to raise a competition among 
professions ; they are all profitable in their own kind ; 
)nit this must be granted, that there are many al* 
ready settled, not by far so necessary as this joint 
profession. Neither is it designed to detract any 
thing from the honour that is due to our oMm laws^ 
when this profession is proposed to be jointly, as well 
of the civil as of the Scots law. For though, in 
the bulk, both our laws and forms are suitable 
enough to natural equity, (whatever may be said of 

* Extracted from dis Golkgs BMOids* 
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^ ftucbi law^ wkich is not m proporly otirs^ ajud 
'Vwr ffNundedi art lesst. has beea set up, upon a prin* 
^pie of servitude and vassalage, and might, m ina«y 
€ifltts^ suffer a reformaticmX yet it is undeniable that 
our laws are far from^ being brought to such per* 
ImIwki, either in themsdvea^ or as to the method of 
itibtaining the knowledge of them> as the laws of 
^Axt aations are ; so that in most, and these ordi* 
nary cases, we are force<l to run for supply to the 
mil law, and tl^e laws of other nations. And yet» 
after all^ not only our best lawyers, but even our 
judges, find themselves still in the dark* Whereas^ 
if some able lawyer were fixed in a joint profession . 
of both,, with a suitable salary, and some /wmrarkim 
from students, he would make it his work to gather 
and methodise these scattered principles, tl>^t lie 
dispersed in a huge chaos of statutes, decisions, and 
customs, so that, in a short space, our law would be 
90 far illuminated, that we might not only know 
what laws we have, but also see where they were de« 
fective ; and, by a due search into the civil law^ have 
the laws and customs of other nations; and the. best 
la.ws and expedients might be culled out fpr improv« 
ing and supply iag our own ; wbich^ being once aimed 
at, would give occasion to others that hme accesa t^ 
propose them to those in authority* 

^^ And it is humbly conceived this design fs uece^ 
sary even to the most of our young goaamim^ It 
need not be urged how indecent it is for men to be 
admitted to plead the rights of the lieges, without 
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any previous trial of their knowledge in mir ow% 
law. And it is hoped that such a profession woukl 
take up the thoughts and time <tf a great many fine 
spirits, who are otherwise either lost or dehaucht4 
for want of some serious study, suitable to dieir age* 
and geniusi and useful in common afikirs. 

** It must be regretted that our laws have been hi- 
therto so unfixed and little known, even to the moat 
of those entrusted with the government, that thqp 
have been someway necessitated either to be arbitrary^ 
or else to leave many things without any decision at 
all : And it is no wonder if, in that case (consider* 
iog the practice and weakness of men), private inters 
est, favour, and court practices, have so often prevaik 
ed over justice and the public interest; and that 
judges, knowing no check of a positive law to clear 
the injustice of their decisions, have been laid open 
to many indirect methods in their proceedings^ of 
which scarce any age or nation hath aiforded mora 
sad examples than this, in the two late reigns. 

^' It hath been both the honour and happiness of our 
neighbour nation, that, under the worst of govern* 
anents, their judges, how current soever, have been 
obliged to stick closer to their laws, and so were leta 
capable to oppress the people than in Scotland The 
late king's olxiervation is too true, that in England 
the laws guided the court, but in Scotland the court 
guided the laws. One reason of this differencfy 
among others, is very obvious, that, by the longstand* 
ing of the inns of court (which are the f ro fim o m of 
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their laws, where most of the nobility and gentry 
have spent some part of their time), not only is their 
law deared and fixed, but every man almost knows 
what their law is. So that a judge, if he resolve to 
be unjust, knows very well he must bear the weight 
of all that the knowing and enlightened genius of 
that nation can throw upon him. * And this is also 
the cause that the house of commons hath still been 
such a bulwark to the people's liberties, that scarce 
any assembly in the world can parallel it. And I am 
ashamed to urge the vast disparity that in all this 
hath, and, without some remedy be used, must stilt 
appear among us. But of this perhaps enough, if 
not too much. 

** The interest of the nation in this erection is very 
considerable, since it will keep much money amongst 
us, which is bestowed on the study of the civil law 
(simply) in the low countries, and elsewhere ; whereas, 
by the method proposed, the study both of the civil 
and our own law may be had at home. 

** It is also very much the interest of the town of 
Edinburgh. They have always, and with much rea^ 
aon, looked on their college as their great advantage^ 
But it is demonstrable that this joint profession of 
law, persCf will in a short time equal, if not exceed, 
their advantage, from the whole other professions in 
it. There being few persons of spirit, that will not 
think some part of their time and pains well bestow* 
ed on that study. 
^^ Two objections m^y be made against this proposaU 
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The first is, that people would turn too knowing in the 
law, and wrong those whose employment and practice 
lie that way. It is to he regretted, that ignorance 
should be counted the mother of tlevotion in any 
profession. And since it is exploded in divinity, it 
is hoped it will find no reception in this, which, next 
to that of divinity, most immediately concerns the 
good of human society. But to cure the fears of 
these kguleii (for, as to ingenious men in that profes- 
sion, they will disown any such fear), it will rather 
be their advantage than their loss ; since all the harm 
they can reap will only be, that people will be more 
able to inforn) lawyers, which will be both the client's 
and their benefit and credit. Every ingenious maa. 
that hath had any practice, will readily grant, that 
want of good information hath been the great occa* 
iion of the loss of many good causes, and the gaining 
of many bad. 

'^ The other objection is of more weight, mz. that a 
profession of law cannot be well settled, till the 
law itself be first fixed. And the truth is, both 
these designs are excellent ; and let them, in God^a 
name, be both set about. Yet it must still be ro> 
mem bered, that some suitable salary be settled on those 
employed, otherwise all attempts in eitlier will prove 
as fruitless as they have done these two hundred 
years bygone. Notwithstanding tlie many ordi* 
nances lor revising and fixing our laws, as particvu 
larly those in J649 and 168 J, tbr^ without son^ 
suitable encouragement, quodmuUU oomnuttUur natu^ 
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ralUcr negiigitur. But, to come closer to the objec- 
tion, there cannot be a better method for illumimit- 
ing our law, and discovering its defects, so as to get 
them supplied, and the whole compiled into an 
exact body, fit to be presented to and ratified in 
parliament, than this joint profession, well managed 
by some person of integrity, learning, and expert- 
race. And, on the other hand, if, without some sueh 
previous preparation, the matter be attempted, it can- 
not but prove a very hw system, in respect of what 
it otherwise might be. It is not designed to propose 
where a fund for this may be had. Yet it may be men- 
tioned, that, in an act of sederunt 168 , the Lords 
allow the faculty of advocates to exact a considerable 
sum from every intrant, for a fund to and erection 
of this nature : And that the profession of phitology 
in the college of Edinburgh is upon a fund design- 
ed for a profession of law. But if the Town of Edin- 
burgh understand their own interest, they will settle 
a distinct fund of their own, which, if they be at 
pains, may be found out. And they have full pow^ 
er to settle professions of law, by a charter under the 
great seal, in April I58£/' 

It is uncertain who was the writer of this jHiper. 
It bears evident marks of being the composition cifir 
lawyer ; of one well acquainted with the subject^ and 
anxious for promoting the study of the law of Scot* 
land. The close alliance between the Roman orcivii 
law and the Scotish law is well known ; and the pains 
and labour bestowed on the study of the iovmsr^ 
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by those who looked forward to futictide at the 
Scotish bar, was theo very great T4ie private Cb&- 
aminatfon of oandida4ie$| bs 'well as the fiubject of 
the public theses which they had t9 defieod^ were 
selected from the Justinian code; and some of the 
most eminent civilians that the history of 'modeira 
Europe records, weft members of the fiiculty of ad- 
vocates. The study of that interesfling code of law 
was in Scotland chicly confined to this society^ 
Slender as the connexion may be between the civil 
and the canon law, yet an intimate acquaintance with 
the latter was also aocoivnted iadispeasibly necessary 
to constitute a great Scotch lawyer. Indeedi there 
can \ye but one opinion respecting berth the necessity 
and advantages of the study of law. The appoint- 
ment of a professor of the municipal law of Scot- 
land seems so obvious, that it is astonishing no in^ 
stitution of the kind had ever been established in 
Scotland. The Court of Session, the supreme civ^il 
court, was confessedly borrowed from the parliament 
of Paris. It is natural then to expect that its forms^ 
rules of judging, and even the general principles of 
law acknowledged, should bear a considerable re- 
semblance to that ancient court, which was itspfo- 
totype. The influence of the civil law upon French 
jurisprudence is well known; and it had attained 
such authority, that, from the close connexion which 
subsisted between the two countries, no doubt csfn 
be entertained of the source from whence the predi- 
lection of Scotsmen to that code proceeded. 
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The administration of justice, both in the civil and 
criminal courts, was for a long time founded rather 
upon the civil law, and what is called use and wont, 
or common law, than upon the statute law of the 
country. The education of those who had devoted 
themselves to the study of the national jurispru- 
dence, therefore, was conducted after a manner in 
many respects similar to the method pursued by the 
Roman youth in the best days of the republic After 
they had gone through a regular course of study 
abroad, as the Romans did in Greece, they were 
placed under the tuition of some eminent practition- 
er. They attended upon his practice^ both in his 
private consultations, and when he appeared in the 
public court. In short, he superintended their 
studies, and discharged the office which, in modern 
times, has been appropriated to a professor of law. 

The greater number of our systems of law have 
been the productions of those whose business it was 
to teach it. Experience has shewed the truth of the 
observation, that the establishment of a professorship^ 
such as the writer recommended, was better calculat-^ 
ed to improve the national jurisprudence, than any 
other plan that could have been adopted. 

Many new proposals were made about this time, 
designed to improve both the sciences taught, the 
methods of teaching, and the discipline of the college* 
All of which evidently demonstrate the unsettled 
opinions of the nation, and how ready they were to 
adopt every innovation. Physical and moral science 
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were then in a state of infancy* The n^*w doctrinejs, 
however, had so far acquired an.estabhshment among 
the young and the enterprising, that even the mdst 
prejudiced, if they had not already begun to hesitate 
concerning the certainty of the ancient system, were 
less confident in standing forward in its defence. 

At the revolution, tlie government discovered the 
greatest anxiety that those who were admitted to 
professorships should be persons whose poHtical 
principles could not be called in question, and who 
were at the same time men of acknowledged abilities* 
Upon the deprivation of Dr Strachan, both the 
church and state were fully aware of the necessity 
of providing a successor of this description in the 
divinity chair.* They had fixed their thoughts up- 
on Dr George Campbell, minister at Dumfries, a 
man remarkable for his piety, prudence, and learn* 
ing. Me was very unwilling to accept of the office; 
and it required the interference of the general as- 
sembly before he would comply. At their express 
solicitation, however, he removed to Edinburgh dur« 
}\v^ the course of this year, I69O; and, for a long 
period, discharged the important duties of his office 
with great reputation. He was the founder of the 
library which is attached to the divinity hall, and is 

* It huH been confidontly alfirrac^, that it was offered to Dr Ed* 
luund Calaray, on the recommendation of Mr Carstarcs. These two 
c minent men had formed au intimacy during their residence in IIol* 

land. 

Vol. L t 
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eutirely a separate establishment from that of the 
public library of the university •* 

During the course of the succeeding year, some 
disagreeable riots took place in the college. They 
proceeded from no political cause, but from an absutxl 
practice, which seems to have existed for a long time, 
of boxing at the gate^ and throwmg the ball at the 
door of the Bajan class. These vulgar practices were 
originally considered only as an amusement; but 
they had now become so serious, that the peace of 
the college, and even of the city, was materialiy in- 
terrupted. To correct such abuses, the students 
were required to subscribe a declaration of their 
abhorrence of such tumultuary and disorderly prac- 
tices, and came under an obligation voluntarily to 
submit to expulsion, in the most solemn and dis- 
graceful form and manner the masters should be 
pleased to think upon, if they did not conduct 
themselves properly. They also promised all due 
lK)nour and reverence to the provost, magisti^tes, 
and others, patrons of the college ; and all due re- 
spect and obedience to the reverend primar, and o- 

* The following inscription is placed in tbfe divinity hall: — 
*' ilibliothcc;L hsec viruin pietate pmdentia et literis insignem,D. G. 
Campbell, S. 8. T. apud nos summa cum laude professorem, gra« 
to animo autoicm agnoscit, ejus consiliis auspiciisque .inchoata et 
singulari cura instructa ; post hunc, plurimum debet viris reverendis 
V. D. pra^conibus Magistro Ricardo Straitton, Londinensi, et Magistro 
Thoma: Wilkie, ecclesiae in rico canonicorum tiuper pastori, quorum 
ille 700 codicibus cam augeudam curavit, hie 400 volumina testae 

mentolegavit, iri9« 
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ther masters and professors, and that under the for- 
mer penalty, in case they failed. The paper, of 
which this is the substance, was communicated to the 
Lord Provost on the morning of the 9th October; but 
though the signatures seemed to have been given with 
great readiness, we shall find that they did not pro* 
duce the desired effect. The tumult had become so 
great, that the class-rooms. and part of the buildings 
were considerably injured ; and it was found neces- 
sary to impose an assessment upon all the students 
who could not prove an alibi^ in order that the da* 
mage which the college had sustained might be re-» 
paired. 

In 1692, the universities of Scotland were actuated 
with great zeal for the promotion of learning, and 
the improvement of their methods of teachings 
Every thing was conducted with the greatest haiv 
mony, excepting that three of the professors in 
King's College, Aberdeen, who were hostile to the 
government, and, consequently, opposed the mea- 
sures of the majority, protested against sending coin* 
niissioners to the meeting which was to be held in 
September. The reasons which they presented wer6 
written with acrimony ; and discover a petulance of 
humour which was severely chastised by the meet^ 
ing. 

The long agitated question, respecting uniformity 
as to the plan of teaching, was again introduced; 
but nothing definitive determined on. Besides this 
subject, which had been so often canvassed, they 
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took under coiisiclcratioo the great benefit which 
would accompany the restoration of the offices of 
chancellor, rector, and others, which, from the po- 
litical commotions of the times, had been permitted 
to go into disuse. The other universities of Scot* 
land have, from their foundation, been much more 
attentive that such office-bearers should be members 
of their society than Edinburgh. The Lord Provost, 
or at least tlie town-council, have been esteemed as 
holding the chancellorship, and competent to exer- 
cise all its functions. Frequent interruptions had 
taken place in regard to the appointment of a rector* 
The subject, it is evident, had been resumed by the 
commissioners of the university as a body; and the 
method which they suggested was, " to supplicate 
the Lords of their Majesties privy council to inter- 
pose their authority in filling up such offices as are 
BOW vacant; and that they would allow, in the 
meantime, till that be eftectuated, the present heads 
of the colleges to supply these vacant offices where 
it is needful."* 

In consequence of this representation, various con* 
ferences were held between the honourable patrons 
anct the principal and professors of the university of 
Edinburgh. And, from the following rough draught 
of a memorial, presented with all deference and re- 
spect to the town-council, it is obvious that the 
business had for some time proceeded in a maauer 

^ College Records* 
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agreeable to both parties. The Senatus Acadtmici($ 
begin by remarking, that, " in the reports from the 
committee of their conference with the honourable 
patrons, they observe, with the greatest pleasure, not 
only a favourable disposition in the patrons to pro- 
mote the interest of the university, but even a desire 
to find out the means that would best accomplish it, 
by settling some new and more beneficial regulation, 
and by putting even the whole constitution upon a 
better foundation than that whereon it seems to 
stand. The memorialists, therefore, would be want- 
ing to their duty in a remarkable manner upon their 
part, if they did not readily and cheerfully concur 
with such good intentions in tlieir patrons, in join- 
ing their endeavours to find and point out a way to 
a better establishment; and, indeed, they would be 
very cold and indifferent towards the prosperity of 
the university, if they did not likewise, upon this 
occasion, express themselves in the warmest manner, 
to shew the grateful sense they have of the intended 
favour; and what an agreeable prospect it affords 
them, on many accounts, to see the honourable pa- 
trons have the interest of that body so much at 
heart, of which they are members. 

" In obedience to the commands of the honourable 
patrons, at the said conference, the memorialists have, 
with some attention, considered the rise and establish* 
ment of the university ; and they find, from autben- 
tic documents, that she has been in the exercise of 
these powers, and, for some considerable time, govern- 
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cd in that manner, wherein consists the distinguish^ 
ing character of an university from the lesser semi* 
naries of learning* She continues in the possession 
i>f giving degrees in dl the learned sciences; but her 
government by a rector has now, for some consider* 
able time, gone into disuse. To what causes the 
sinking the useful office of rector is most likely to 
have been owing, they are unwilling to explore, 
lest the scrutiny should lead them into the view of 
some unhappy differences, whereof, in their humble 
opinion, the memory should not be recalled. It is 
plain, however, the university in former times was 
more in the exercise of certain rights and priviledges, 
and, in certain respects, carried more the outward 
ftice of an university,' than she has done for some 
time past."* 

For what reason a rector was not appointed. We 
have not been informed. It was quite natural for 
the members of the university tp discover great 
anxiety that their establishment should resemble as 
much as possible the other European seminaries, in 
the office-bearers that Were attached to the institu* 
tion. Whether it would have contributed more to 
its prosperity, it is impossible to affirm. The effi-. 
ciency of any office depends almost entirely upon 
him who holds it. If discipline be exercised after a 
, judicious, mild, but firm manner, it is of little conse- 
quence by what name the president of the court is 

♦ College Records. 
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called; though it must be confessed, that when little 
attention is |)aid to form or external ceremony, too 
great familiarity is apt to be introduced, and the 
purposes of material justice consequently injured* 
The presence of a rector to witness their proceedings, 
and ta accompany them with his sanction, could 
scarcely be conceived to produce any bad effects 
whatever. But from what may be termed the demo- 
cratic constitution of the university of Edinburgh, 
the formality of a numerous list of oftice- bearers, such 
as exist in most other universities, is perhaps inoom* 
patible with its spirit. In all the other Scotish col- 
leges, for exam|)le« the founders have not only given 
a most minute detail of what they prescribed should 
be taught, the names and duty of the teachers, but 
have enumerated with the most scrupulous care the 
name and functions of every officer canoected with 
the corporation, from the chancellor to tlie most 
menial servant. In the charter of the university of 
Edinburgh, on the contrary, nothing of this kind is 
to be discerned ; and this, no doubt, lias opemted 
as a powerful cause in rendenng its constitution less 
formal and perplexed. 

The. encouragement which had been received from 
the honourable patrons, communicated new spirit to 
the princi|ial and professors* In imitation, therefore, 
of the English and foreign universities, it was pro* 
posed that an Orator jicoif^mcus should Ue nominat- 
ed yearly. The nature of his office is well knowm 
As the rector is in most cases a layman, and there* 
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fore not presumed to have made public speaking fais 
study, the orator, who is always selected from the 
laculty of theology, acts as his deputy on extrabrdi^ 
nary occasions, when any formal speech is to be de^ 
livered. Neither the one nor the other, however, 
was instituted at this time. 

The universities, being now in great favour with 
the leading men in Scotland, ventured to propose 
what they would have never otherwise attempted* 
Justly elated with the protection extended to them 
under William and Mary, they appear to have beet^ 
much disposed to record their own history, and, ih the 
present favourable circumstances, to secure the cer- 
tainty of that establishment, which they conceived 
depended upon their loyalty to their majesties* To 
attain this end, which was then considered to be of 
the greatest importance, it was ordefed, " that tlie 
records of every college be diligently searched into, 
for publishing a fuller and exacter noiitia of the 
universities than is yet extant." * In the same 
minute, it is proposed, that the design of monthly 
exercises be revived and prosecuted. 

Whether it proceeded from the general causes 
which have been above specified, as they regarded 
all the universities, or from some very favourable 
circumstances which cannot now be explained, it is 
certain that the collegtj of Edinburgh determined 
upon presenting the following memorial. 
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" !• That we humbly desire of tte magistrates a 
transcript of all the papers relating to the ccdlege^ 
as the foundation thereof, the particular mortifica" 
tions, &c. all which were fonnerly deposited in tlic 
BibliotheCy and were only transported thence in Sir 
Andrew Rams2iy*s time. 

" IL To desire a signature from his Majesty, ri> 
ncwing and confirming all the grants of his royal 
predecessors to the said college, with a naoodamus 
of all thinu[s requisite for the good of the society. 

" III. To petition his majesty for a part of the 
bishops revenues to these following purposes. 

" laty For settling new professions, yet wanting, as 
of law and physic^ which would be very useful and 
beneficial to the nation. 

** 2^, To be a yearly fund for enriching the library 
with all new books that shall be published, and such 
old ones as are wanting, and for furnishing it with 
mathematical instruments. 

^' 3dy For augmenting of the regents salaries, tbey 
having only at present 400 merks a*piece, especially 
an entire mortification of Mr William Tweedie'a^ 
which they tbrmerly enjoyed, being lost through mia- 
management. 

^^ 4//f| For completing of the college steeple, which 
stands uniinished. 

^* 5tht For building of lodgings to the masters. 

'' 6/A, For buying in of ground very conveniently 
adjacent tor that tftVct last mentioned, as also for 
being gardens and orchards, &c. 
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'^ 7thf For building more chambers to accommo* 
date the students, and for other pious uses."* 

Had the university obtained what they desired, 
it would no doubt have thrown great light upon our 
national literary history, and enabled them to have 
given more satisfactory illustrations of the nature of 
their own foundation ; but a compliance of thia kind 
was not to be expected. 

No distinct account has been transmitted to us 
respecting the tumults and disorders which took 
place about this time throughout all the colleges in 
Scotland. Appearances of riot could not be Con- 
cealed from the observation of the public for some 
time past; but, in December 1693, they had advanced 
to such a height, that the lords of the privy council 
found it necessary to publish an act, dischargping all 
such irregularities, and annexing certain finea to be 
levied upon the guilty. An invidious distinction 
was made between noblemen, barons, and burgesses, 
and their sons. The principals and regents were to 
be assisted by the magistrates ; and, if it were found 
necessary, they bad power to imprison ^he guilty, 
and rigidly to exact the fines imposed, ^he ^ums 
collected were to be applied for the use. flf the 
libraries of the said colleges. This aot was to be 
published at the market-crosses of Edinburgh, New 
and Old Aberdeen, St Andrews, and Glasgow; and 
also to be read before the students, and aifixed on 
the doors of the public schools. 
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This vigorous measure was accompanied with 
salutary effects ; and, in \6959 those who were ia 
power, and were well-wishers to the cause of litera- 
ture, had more leisure to bestow in employing meant 
lor accomplishing that purpose. Accordingly, a 
committee was appointed for preparing acts and 
overtures concerning universities and schools ; and 
their report was presented to the privy council so 
early as the 28th of January ; and various recom- 
mendations which they suggested were warmly ap« 
proved of. The first object of their attention ap- 
pears to have been an attempt to found a Greek 
professorship ; but the same cause which prevented 
this formerly, had a similar effect now. They wercf 
at a loss to fix upon a l\ind sulTicient to defray the 
necessary additional expence. Besides the sciences 
which had been usually taught in the third class, it 
was ordained that there should be superadded the 
practice of oratory or declamation. It hath been 
already mentioned, that the injunctions respecting 
the examination of candidates for professorships were 
exceedingly strict It was now resolved, however, 
that as it was very becoming that the most perfect 
understanding should.subsist between the universities, 
that this should be dispensed with, wlien a master or 
regent was to be transported from one college to 
another. 

An order was also issued to transmit an account to 
the clerk of the commission of their several founda- 
tions and mortifications, and what salaries the masters 
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and professors are allowedy and how the rent and 
revenues are managed. Although this act was equally 
binding upon Edinburgh with the sister universities, 
yet it was far less implicated in the consequences it 
might produce than any of the rest.. This arose from 
the nature of its funds. 

The discipline of the college next engaged their 
attention. The hebdomadar was commanded to 
reside all night within the college during the time 
of his oDice, and visit the students in tlieir chambers 
before six a. m. and every evening before nine o'clock 
p. Ai. It was expressly enjoined, that ail the students 
in the several universities and colleges within tlie 
kingdom should be obliged to wear constantly gowns 
during the time of the sitting of the colleges ; and 
that the regents or masters be obliged to wear black 
gowns, and the students red gowns, that thereby 
vaging and vice may be discouraged. And in regard 
the wearing of gowns has never been the custom in 
Edinburgh college, the commission do therefore re« 
commend to the masters of that college to endeavour 
to bring the custom into practice. 

Strict orders were also given that the students 
should submit to a public examination in presence 
of the masters, and be found sufficiently quaUfied by 
tlie faculty of the college, before receiving the de» 
gree of master of arts. 

The age required before any one could undertake 
the care of students was fixed at twenty-one years 
complete. It was appointed that the courses of all. 
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the colleges should commence upon the first lawful 
day of November, and continue to the last day of 
June thereafter. The magistrand classes were only 
to continue till the first of May. If any classes 
were wont to meet earlier in the season than No« 
vember, they were allowed to do so if they cliose ; 
but tbey were not to commence their regular course 
till the first of that month. It was also enacted, 
that the several classes, when they first convene, be 
all publicly examined in the common hall, in pre- 
sence of the principal and all the regents of the col- 
lege, who shall be obliged to attend the said examina« 
tions. A similar examination was appointed to take 
place at the end of the session; and if any absented 
themselves without licence, they were not to be pro- 
moted to a higher class in the subsequent year. The 
proficiency of the bursars was to be specially inquired 
into, as well as the regularity of their attendance; 
and, \\ hen they returned to their studies, they were 
required to produce a testimonial of their good be- 
haviour from the presbytery, minister, or kirk-session^ 
of the parish in wtiich they resided. 

Being convinced of the very imperfect nature of 
the mathematical courses in general given, the re* 
gen^s of the several classes were appointed to teach 
the students some rudiments of the mathematics 
aUnior with their ordinary course. 

The numerous recommendations wliich bad been 
given 1 specting the composition of and printing a 
course of philosophy, had never been seriously at- 
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tended to^ To stimulate the professors to entei' with 
earnestness upon this task, the commission declared, 
that they would write to the secretary of state to 
interpose with his majesty, that he would be pleas^ 
to give a gratification of fifty pounds sterling to each 
college at the completing of the said work. A 
committee was appointed to revise, and, if necessary, 
to amend the different schemes, which were to be 
given in upon the first Wednesday of October follow- 
ing. It was composed of Patrick Lord. Pol warr, 
David Home of Crocerig, and Sir William Hamilton 
of Whitelaw, both senators of the college of jus- 
tice, the Reverend Messrs John Law, George Camp* 
bell, Gilbert Rule, George Meldrum, David Blair, 
and Mr James Smollet, one of the commissaries of 
Edinburgh. 

In 1696, the commission of parliament had issued 
a variety of particular and very minute regulations 
respecting the composition of this course of philo* 
sophy, lest any hindrance to its completion should 
yet occur. And to place this, if possible, beyond 
hazard, the delegates from the several universities 
were called before the commission at Edinburgh, 
on the 15th day of July of the same year. They ' 
were interrogated whether they had gone through 
their several parts ; which was answered in the af^ 
firmative, and that they had amended what was in- 
correct ; that they had met together, and considered 
the form of writing the whole parts, which they now 
produced, and delivered to the committee. 
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It must not be imagined however, that, by what 
is here called partSy they meant to affirm that the 
different treatises which they were required to com^' 
pose were now finished. What was given in was: 
only an abridgment or syllabus, containing the ar« 
ran^ement which they proposed to adopt. These 
seem to have been approved of by the commission ; 
yet the language in which their opinions are express-' 
ed, discovers such caution, and so great zeai to en- 
ter into the most minute detail of the manner in 
which the whole business should be conducted^ that 
a fastidious critic would be apt to infer that they 
entertained some doubts of their being equal to the 
task assigned to them. But this was not the case» 
The origin, foundation, and establishment of English 
and foreign popish universities (which, in the for* 
mcr part of this work, has been briefly explainedX 
rendered them entirely independent of the state. Any 
regulations, therefore, respecting their discipline^ 
their peculiar modes and seasons for teaching, or the 
sciences taught, depended upon the judgement or in- 
clination which the university, as a distinct and incor* 
poiated body, might determine. They have uniform* 
\y resisted any foreign interference. They claimed 
the right of being the only judges of such matters* 
The protestant seminaries abroad, m Holland, Swit* 
2erland, and in France, were subjected to the juris- 
dii'ti<in of the civil power, in many respects similar 
to thai of Scotland. In the case of the two tbrmert 
tlie magistrates claimed the same superiority over 
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die universities, within the extent oS their civUpow** 
ers, as the town-council do over the college of Edinr 
burgfa. But neither of the parties, as far as I knotTt 
have ever presumed to decide what course of pliilo* 
sophy should be taught. In France, the king^s com* 
missioner, though he did not preside, was alvays 
present at the meetings of the national councils t>f 
the reformed churches in France, Like the com* 
Hiissioner to the general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, he was not entitled to take any part in 
tlieir discussions, further than that he could dissolve 
the synod, and take care that no resolution injurioiis 
to the interest of the state should be permitted to 
pass. There can be no doubt, that the first idea of a 
representative of majesty being introduced into the 
general assembly was first derived from that source. 
But the Scotish parliament had a legal rights* s^nd 
actually did exercise a much greater power of .in- 
quiring into every thing connected with the literary 
national bodies, than had been ever asserted by any 
European government. 

There is another circumstance, which cannot fail 
to strike every person, that party spirit was then so 
violent, that it insinuated itself into the discussion of 
every subject, whether political, religious, or philoso- 
phical. The philosophy taught in the universities at 
that time could hardly be conceived, by the most 
distant association, to encroach upon the politics of 
the times. And of this the parliament was doubt^ 
less aware. But a great number of the masters and 
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regents were known to be disaffected ; and as their 
influence upon the students was admitted to be great^ 
they wished to have as tight a- check upon them as 
possible. For this purple, the committee to whom 
the business was more particularly referred* were en- 
tirely composed of Whigs, with Lord Polwarth, the 
son of the chancellor^ at their head. The other 
members, especially the clergy, had taken a very 
decided part, to which, indeed, they chiefly owed 
their preferments* It was not to be expected, then, 
that a system which was to be the joint work of so 
many individuals, whose acquirement^ habits of 
thinking, and of expression, whose prejudices, both 
religious and political, were so discord^t, could ever 
unite heartily in drawing up a system of philosophy. 
They could not resist, however, the authority which 
commanded them to proceed in tlio work, with what- 
ever reluctance they engaged in it. The professors 
could hardly fail, as teachers of philosophy, and 
whose business partly consisted in exapiining the 
productions of their pupils, bemg disgusted with the 
minute instructions they received, respecting even 
the form in which their treatises were to be compos^ 
ed. ^^ The commission of parliament appoints those 
who write the several parts of philosophy, that tbsy 
do the same, exactly and distinctly, in beads and 
paragraphs ; and that the rules, definitions, divisions, 
questions and answers, explanations and arguments^ 
be clearly and distinctly handled, for the instruct* 
Vol. I, z 
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ihj^ and education of youth.^* Such finical direc* 
tions were rather suited to benefit a novice, or Tety 
young students, than to be addressed to mastera in 
philosophy. Their works were first to be submitted 
to the review of the faculty of the college to which 
they belonged ; and, after being revised, were to be 
sent to all the other colleges for inspection; and 
they were to commit to writing whatever animadver« 
sions might occur. 

In the course of the ^subsequent year, a frcqueat 
correspondence was carried on between the univer- 
sities, in compliance with this order. The treatiaes 
themselves are either mislaid, or have been destroy* 
ed; but the criticisms upon them, togetlier with 
their defences, are still preserved. Upon the slight* 
est perusal of them, the first thing which naturally 
strikes us is the great difierence of opinion which 
prevailed among the colleges, and the consequent 
impracticability of uniting so heterogeneous a mass, 
or getting them to co-operate in such a cause. The 
commission seem to have been perfectly sensible of 
the difficulty of procuring unanimity. They did 
not relax, however, their activity in attempting to 
accomplish it. In the beginning of October, a very 
short time before tlie session of the college commen* 
ced, a circular letter was sent to each principal, ac* 
coinpanied with the particular treatise which his 
university had drawn up, by order of parliament* 

• College Records. 
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The chariceltor, Lord Marcbmoat, by whom the let* 
ter was signed, gave directions " td employ as many 
writers of good liands as would transcribe seven 
doubles of the said coursCi so amended ; and to keep 
one of the said doubles, and transmit the remaining 
six to the clerk to the commission, betwistt and the 
twentieth of November next, to be dispersed by thp 
commission through the other universities and coU 
leges, to be dictate and taught by the masters there- 
of to the students for this ensuing year. And the 
committee do promise to recommend and seriously 
dtal with the lords of his majesty's treasury, that 
the writers of the said doubles be presently paid for 
their pains ; and also to. renew their recommenda* 
tion in favour of th^ compilers, that they may be 
paid how soon the work shall be finished ; imd they 
expect that due and exact obedience shall be givea 
to this their order ; and also, what further observa* 
tions may occur in teaching the said uniform course 
of philosophy for this ensuing year shall be made.**^ 
We have already taken ni[>tice of the custom of 
throwing of a foot-ball into the Bajan class, upoa 
the tenth of March yearly, having been the occanoifi 
of much disorder and confusion in the college. The 
students of the semjf class were, upon the third of 
March, most earnestly entreated by their regent tm 
give public testimony of their willingness to have 
this custom for ever banished the college; with 

^ College Records, 
Z8 
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which they most heartily complied. This circam- 
stance is of itself of so little importance^ that it is 
hardly worthy of being mentioned. But as the re- 
cords of the university have been very imperfectly 
preserved, and, consequently, the number of stu- 
dents that attended the college being unknown, it 
may lead us to form a probable conjecture upon that 
subject (and, besides, it is the only evidence we 
possess), when we state, that one hundred and 
twenty-one students of the semy class subscribed 
this declaration. If the other classes of the univer^ 
sity, which were three in number, independent of 
the theological class, bore any proportion to the 
semy class, the total number of students at the uni* 
versity may at this time be fairly estimated to have 
been above five hundred. 

The only university that paid strict attention to 
the orders of the conimission was St Andrews. 
Whether the other colleges bad only been dilatory 
or refractory, is not known ; but, upon the third of 
January I698, copies of the logics and metaphysics 
produced by the university of St Andrews were ap« 
pointed to be transmitted to each of the other col- 
leges, and the same ordained to be dictated and 
taught this year to the students. Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, and Edinburgh, were commanded to finish 
their parts of the course with aU expedition; and 
that each college should teach the system, of philo- 
sophy composed by themselves ; and to return to the 
clerk of the commission the observations made by 
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the several colleges, and by the delegates urho met 
at Edinburgh in mid-summer last* The university. 
of Edinburgh had, by some means or another, given 
great offence, in so much that, upon the thirty-first 
of the month, the following order was issued by the 
Lords, and others of the commission. 

" It is ordered, that intimation be made to the 
principal and professors of the college of Edinburght 
that they produce before the commission, against 
Monday next, the Pneumatologia, or special meta- 
physics, composed by them, corrected and amended^' 
as was formerly appointed; and that they have 
seven doubles thereof complete in readiness to be 
produced against Monday next, being the seventh 
day of February next to come, in order to be trans- 
mitted to the several universities and colleges; with 
certification, if they fail herein, that the Lords and 
others of the commission will proceed. against tbeoi 
as contemners of their authority, and deprive those 
that are guilty, of their offices in the said college."* 

On the same day, they recommended it to the ma^ 
gistrates of Edinburgh, patrons, and to the coUega 
treasurer, to advance money to defray the expenoe 
of writing the copies. 

Notwithstanding the peremptory language here 
employed, some obstacle, which is not specified, still 
prevented this work, which had been so long in 
agitation, from being brought to a conclusion. The 

*^Colfe|e Rcoordi. « 
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they had not time to exatnttie with great nicety the 
metaphysical subtleties of the schoolmen. 

Upon the 27th of November 1699, another regu* 
lation was adopted. Finding that ail former refe* 
rences were unavailing, and themselves apparently 
despairing of success, they referred the consideration 
of the matter to the principals of the universities 
alone; and gave them a discretionary power " to go 
through the whole system of philosophy, to com- 
pendize it, and make their remarks tliercon, as they 
shall think fit ; and to present their remarks to the 
commission, against their first meeting in June next ; 
with certification, if they fail, the commission will 
censure them for their contempt and neglect.*^ They 
had a second meeting in the course of the same day; 
and, in their minute, which is still in existence, they 
enumerate sixteen separate propositions, which they 
find to be erroneous, and. discharge them to be 
taught, because they are cantra^fidem ct banos moru. 

This was the last interference that they took in 
so disagreeable a business. Harassed no doubt with 
the opposition they had encountered, and the iikdi* 
hood of being subjected to further trouble, they seem 
to have retired with disgust from the contest; and 
came to the resolution of doing what they ou^t to 
have done at first, to grant the liberty to every pro* 
fessor to teach philosophy in bis own way. 

It must be confessed, that the opinions winch 

College Records. « 
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they call pernicious and dangerous, were directly 
contrary to the theological tenets established by law. 
They were principally derived from the school of 
Epicurus^ whose doctrines it had become fashionable 
at this time to defend, in consequence of the pdpu* 
larity of the writings of Gnsmidu The language in 
which the charges are made evidently shews that 
they were sufficiently disposed to find fairftj^ for, 
however unphilosophical the greater number of the 
propositions actually were, yet there can be no doubt^ 
that no professor, in the exercise of his reasoni would, 
even in the present day, dare to defend sentiments 
which legitimately led to atheism. The truth is, 
that, in ancient as well as in modern times, such acs 
cusations have generally been founded upon in« 
ferences or deductions, which those who held the 
principle, denied to bp logical, f^picuriis is uniformly 
represented to have been .a virtuous and moral man ; 
and atheism is ascribed to him only on the testimony 
of his opponents. We know that Oassendi, the 

• 

most eminent philosopher of modern times who has 
attempted to revive some of his theories, would have 
spurned at such an imputation. Both seem to have 
been possessed of an easy temper; and to have been 
sensible of difficulties accompanying the philosophical 
systems of every other sect as well 9s the Epicurean. 
The latter, in particular, was in a cef'tain degree in-. 
different to all sects, whether ancient or modem; for, 
in his dispute With Des Cartes, if I mistake not^ h? 
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says, that he prefers the system of Epicurus, because 
it was two thousand years older than the other* 

The comroissiony in their act, do not specify tlie 
name of any professor or student^ or even any paiw 
ticular university, that tliey accused of holding such 
heretical opinions ; and, from the vag^e manner in 
which they express themselves, one would be ready 
to suppose that the whole arose from common 
report. 

The public, about this time, entered with consider* 
able eagerness into a discussion of the transactions he^ 
tweeh the commission and the universities. Several 
anonymous pamphlets were expressly written on the 
subject, in which the nature and constitution of a 
commissioner of parliament for the visitation of se^ 
minaries of learning is freely canvassed. *' When- 
visiting these nurseries,** says one of the advocates 
for the universities^ " is only executive, it may do 
much good, but no harm : whereas^ if it be legisla* 
tive, an act thereanent (though well meant), may 
sap the foundations of the monarchy, state, and 
church.'' From the whole tenor of tlie argument of 
this autlior, it is very plain that a certain class of the 
community were of opinion that those who were 
nominated by the king had exceeded their ppwers» 
The perplexed nature of the business, together with 
the calamitous state of the nation, which was uni* 
versally felt, in consequence of the final ruin of the 
settlement at Darien, involved the parliament in the 
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ooQuderation of much more urgent afikirs at this 
time ; and, fortunately for the progress of literature 
and of science, withdrew their attention from the 
universities, and dissolved an odious inquisition, 
which it is to be hoped will never be revived* 

I was unwilling to interrupt the course of the 
narrative, otherwise, the following extract from a 
manuscript life of Sir Robert Sibbald, in the Advo- 
cate's Library, would have been introduced before, as 
it contains some very interesting particulars respects 
ing the university, to be found nowhere else. It was 
written by himself. 

'^ At first I made it my business, by my acquaint* 
ance with some of the apothecaries and chirurg^ons^ 
to inform myself of the method of practice in use 
amongst the physitians here, ^nd gott the coppie of 
the courses of physick they appointed in most dUh 
eases, and of the receipts most in use amongst them* 
"When there was occasion for it, I caused consult 
them, and carried with a great deal of deference and 
respect to them. Some four years after I settled 
here (1666), Doctor Andrew Balfour came home, 
and about a year thereafter came to Edinburgh. I 
was acquainted with him in France, and we were 
allyed. He was a man of an excellent witt, and 
who bad improved himself by bis travels for 14 
years. He liad severall tymes travelled over France; 
and had been a year in Italy, and seen all the rarities 
there, and conversed with the men eminent for 
learning. He had attained much knowledge of the 
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natural 1 history, and provided himsdf well with 
books of that nature. I came, by conversation with 
hin)| to know the best writers on that subject* I had, 
from my settlement here, a designe to inform myself 
of the subjects of the natorall history tliis country 
could afoord : For I had learned at Paris that the 
simplest method of physick was the best; and those 
that the country afoorded cameneerest to our temper, 
and agreed best with us. 

** I had become acquaint with Patrick Murray, 
laird of Levingstone, by means of Mr John Elies, my 
comerade, who married his sister, and had informa- 
tion of him what plants might be gotten in the fields ; 
and I frequently went to i.eviston, where he had 
collected, of plants that grew in the country, and 
foreigne ones, near to a thousand. I made Dr BaU 
four his acquaintance with Leviston ; which, upon 
L^viston's going abroad, and corresponding with the 
Doctor, gave the rise to the designe of establishing 
the medicine garden in Edinburgh, Df Baltbur and 
I first resolved upon it ; and obtained of John Brown, 
gardener of the north yards in the Abbey, ane in- 
clusure of some forty feet every way. We had, by 
this tyme, become acquaint with Mr James Suther- 
land, a youth who, by his own industry, had attain* 
ed great knowledge of the plants and of medds; and 
he undertook the charge of the calture of iu By 
what we procured from Jjevistcme and other gardens, 
and brought in from the country, we made a coUec* 
tion of eight or nine hundred pbnts there^ We got 
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several of the pbysitians in town to concur in the 
designe, and to contribute so much a*year for the 
charge of the culture and importation of foreigpae 
plants. Some of the chirurgeon apothecaryes, who 
then had much power in the towne, opposed us, 
dreading that it might usher in a coledge of pbysi- 
tians; but, by the care and dexterity of Dr Balfour, 
these were made friends to the designe^ and assisted 
us in obtaining of the Counsell of Edinburgh ane 
leese to Mr James Sutherlandi for nynteen years, of 
the garden belonging to Trinity Hospital, and adja* 
cent to it. And Dr Balfour and I, with some others, 
were appointed by the Towne Counsell visitors of 
the garden. After this, we applied ourselves with 
much care to embellish the fabrick of the garden, 
and import plants from all places into this garden ; 
and procured that several 1 of the nobility concurred 
in contributing for some years. For the encourage* 
ment of Mr Sutherland, some gifts likewise were ob* 
tained of money from the Exchequer, and the Lords 
of Session and Faculty of Advocates, for that use ; 
andy by Dr Balfour's procurement, considerable 
pacquets of seeds and plants were yeerly sent hither 
from abroad; and the students of medicine got 
directions to send them from all places they travelled, 
when they might be had; by which means> the gar« 
den increased considerably every yeer. 

^' It was by the encouragement of the £arl of 
Perth, that, to the enquiry after the natural products 
of the kingdom, I added the enquiry after what coa* 
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cerned an exact geographical desdription of it ; and, 
by his procurement, upbn hrs informing King Charles 
the II. what progress I had made in these matters, 
his Majesty gave me a patent to be his geographer 
for the kingdome of Scotland, and another to be his 
physitian there ; and withall gave me his commands 
to publish the naturall history of the country, and the 
geographical description of the kingdome. This was 
the cause of great paines and very much expence to 
me, in buying all these books and manuscripts I 
could get for that use, and procuring iBfi^rmationa 
from all parts of the country, even the most remote 
isles. I employed John Adair for surveying, and did 
bestow much upon him, and payed a guinie for each 
double of the maps he made; He gott much money 
from the gentry, and an allowance from the publick 
for it; but notwithstanding the matter was recom* 
mended by a committee of the counsell, and my 
paines and progresse in the work represented, yett I 
obtained nothing except a patent for one hundred 
pounds sterling of salary from King James the 
Seventh as his physitian» I gott only one year's 
payment; however, the work goeth one, and is 
brought a great length as to my part of the work. 

'^ In the year 16S0, 1 induced some of the physi- 
tians in town^ especially Dr fiurnett, Dr Steensoo^ 
Dr Balfour, and Dr Pitcairn, to meet at my lodgings 
once a fortnight or so, wliere we had conferences* 
The matters we discoursed upon was letters from 
these abroad, giving account of what was most re- 
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niarkable adoing by the learned ; some rare cases had 
happened in our practice ; and ati aodoimt of books 
that tended to the improvement of medicine^ naturall 
history, or any other curious learning ; and were coi^ 
linued till tlie erection of the colledge of physttians« 
Several of tlie discourses are inserted in a book I call 
jtcla Mtdlca Edinburgemia ; they were forborne then^ 
upon the introducing of such conferences once a 
month in the colledge. 

^^ Sometyme before this, Mr Cuningham^ a cbinlr« 
geon, had been refused his admission among tlie 
chirurgeon apothecaries, and ill used by tbem. Hc^ 
IkuI engaged the apothecaries in town upon his side ; 
and had raised an action before the court of session, 
anent the right of these employments ; and the lords 
had requyred the opinions of Dr Hay, Dr Burnett, 
Dr Steenson, and Dr Balfour, about the chirurgeon 
apothecaries, whether there were any such conjunc- 
tion of these employments in other country's, and 
whether or not it was expedient for the lieges they 
should be joined in one person here« They were 
pleased to take tlie opinion of the rest of the pHysi- 
tians in town anent these matters ; and, accordingly, 
they met altogether at Dr Hay his lodging. After 
they had agreed to the report, that there was no such 
conjunction of these arts elsewhere, and that it was 
very prejudicial both to tlie lieges and to the phy- 
sitians, I took occasion to represent to tliem, that 
this being the first time we had all met, I thought 
it was our interest to improve the meeting to some 
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furder use ; and I downwright proposed we tqight 
take to consideration the estajblishment of ist coUedge 
to secure our priviledges belonged to us as doctorsy 
and defend us against the eticroachinents of the chi- 
rurgeons and apothecaries, which were insupportable. 
This gave the first ryse to our meeting thereabout ;| 
and his Royal Highness the Duke York comming to 
see Scotland shortly after, and Sir Charles Scar* 
borough, his majesties first physitian, following him 
soon after that, we consulted with Sir Charles, and 
found him our great friend, and very ready to give 
us his best assistance with the king and the duke^ 
wlio was by this time high commissioner. There 
was great opposition made to the design by the town 
of Edinburgh, who concurred with the chirurgeon 
apothecaries, and by the universities, with whom 
the archbishops and bishops, and some of the nobili- 
ty, joined. I gott the Earl of Perth and his brother 
]\f elfort to be our great friends ; and they brought in 
many of the nobility to &vour our design. And I 
having recovered ane warrand of King James the 
Sixt, of happy memory, directed to the commissioner 
and estaits of parliament, then sitting in Scotland^ 
dated the 3d of July 1621, with ane reference by the 
parliament thereanent to the lords of secret counsel!, 
with power to doe therein what they thought fi^ 
and that their determination therein sdild have the 
force of an act of parliament, dated the 8d of August 
]621, — produced this to his Royall Highness, who, 
so soon as he saw it superscribed by King James^ 
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said, with much satisfaction, he knew his grandfa- 
ther's handy and he would see our businesse done ; 
and from that moment acted vigourously for us. 
So that it was resolved there sonld be ane colledge of 
physitians ; butt it took a long tyme of dbpute be- 
fore the counseily in answering the objections of the 
chirurgeons and of the town of Edinburgh against 
it. We soon did agree with the university and 
bishops; and there were some conditions insert in 
the patent in their favours; and they became strong 
solicitous for us ; so that, after long debatesi the mat* 
ter was concerted, and the draught of the patent 
agreed to by the counsell was sent up; and very 
soon thereafter, by his Royall Highness his procure- 
ment, returned signed by the king. The very next 
day I turned it into Latin ; and the day thereafter 
gave it into the chancery-chamber, and waited upon 
it till it was written in parchment, and ready for the 
great seall, which was appended to it upon the 29th 
November 1681, being St Andrew's day. It coast a 
great deal of money to defray the charges of the plea, 
and for getting it signed at court, and sealed here* 
We paid considerably each of us, except Dr Hay, 
who would not contribute one farthing, though his 
name be the first insert in the patent, Dr Brisban 
paid nothing either ; and so they were declared by 
the colledge lionorarie members, Dr Steenson and 
Dr Balfour and I were at double expence, in re- 
gard that we solicit the matter, and mett with the 
lawers and clerks, and frequently treated themt The 
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patent is very honourable for our society ; and con- 
tains a jurisdiction within ourselves, which the pub* 
lie judicatures are obliged to see executed, 

" I was made geographer for the kingdome of 
Scotland, and commanded to publish the naturall 
history, and the geographick description thereof, the 
30th September 1683, as appeareth by my patent* 
I was made, by the Towne of Edinburgh, professor 
of medicine in the colledge of Edinburgh, upon the 
fy ft day of March 1685, as the extract of the act 
under the clerk's hand beareth, I was installed and 
admitted by the Magistrates to the exercise of the 
charge the 25th of March 1685, as appeareth by the 
extract from the clerk, I was made president of the 
college of physitians at Edinburgh upon the fourth 
(lay of December 16S4, the day of election that year, 
and continued till the next election, as appears from 
tlie colledge minute-book. When I was president, 
the DlsjKnsatorie or Phafmacopaia for this place was 
completed. I -caused transcribe two copies of it, one 
for the colledge, in folio (which was delivered by me 
to Dr Balfour, at his election to be praeises), and an* 
other, in quarto, for myself, which I paid for out of 
my own money. I got the Chancellor's license to 
it ; and did agree with David Lindsay for printing it, 
upon the said David his charge ; and he obliged him^ 

self to deliver — copies of each of the impres* 

sions, both in folio and Ifimo, for the use of the col- 
ledge; whereto the colledge did agree, as apears by 
their minute-book; and yett a faction obstructed 
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them. The patent was ratified in parliament, and I 
took instruments upon it; and I saw all the colledge 
debts paid ; and the thesaurer, Dr Spence, at my 
going oft*, had in his hands, over and above these 
payments made, ane hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
and twelf shillings Scots, and six hundred merks 
bonds, as appears from the minute-books of the col- 
ledge. The conferences were kept up Ukewise during 
my time, and the discourses were made." 

Literature and science in general, and the uni^'ersity 
of Edinburgh in particular, are much indebted to Sir 
Robert Sibbald. He was a native of the city, receiv- 
ed his education at its seminaries, and ever retained a 
warm -attachment to his Jlma Mater. He was a 
man of pure intentions, of amiable dispositions, and 
a generous temper. The presbyterians unjustly ac- 
cused him of great doubts as to revealed religion ; 
but his greatest enemies allow that he was exemplary 
in his conduct, and distinguished for what they call- 
ed his philosophical virtue. The truth is, that he 
had been educated in episcopalian principles; and 
associated through life with those whose conduct 
was in open hostility to the covenant and its vindi- 
cators. From the above quotation, it is plain that 
liord Perth had patronized him, and shewn him dis- 
tinguished marks of attention; for it was by his 
Lordship's encouragement that the doctor proposed 
to compile a geographical and statistical account of 
Scotland, together with a description of its natural 
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history. In I696, Dr Pltcairn published an anony- 
mous review of Sibbald's •* Prodromus Historice Na^^ 
turalis Scotic^j^ in which his credulity, ignorance^ 
and plagiarism, &€• are exposed with a very unspar* 
ing hand. Sibbald had condemned the medical 
system of Bellini^ Pitcairn's great master; and this 
was the cause of no mercy being shewn to his Pro* 
dromits. He laughs at him for giving credit to the 
report, that there were in Scotland *' wild oxen with 
manes," and " badgers like swine," " beavers,'* &c. 
Quotations are given, from which his ignorance of 
natural history, botany, zoology, and geography, are 
proved, as well •as his plagiarism from Ray, Suther- 
land, and others. It must be confessed that the 
criticism is ^most unreasonably severe. We learn 
some of Sibbald's history from this treatise. He 
studied eighteen months at Leyden, and one year at 
Anglers, in France, where he graduated; and that, 
[):evious to his composing his Prodromus^ he dis- 
persed a set of queries throughout the country, to 
which he requested answers.* 

The " History of Fife ^' was published by himself; 
but the collections which he had made for this work 
are still in the possession of the Faculty of Advocates, 
in manuscript, and discover the most persevering 
industry. Though he acknowledges himself that he 
l]a(l brought the work a great length as td his part 
of it, yet the little assistance afforded to him^ and 

* Vid. Disscrtatio de Legibus Hlstorie Naturalis.. 
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the unsettled state of the goverament, prevented hins 
from accomplishing his design. Sir Robert Sibbald 
deserves ja;reat credit for projecting such a work. A 
statistical account of Scotland, as it tl>en was, from 
such an antiquarian and philosopher, would at the 
present time be invaUiable. 

The study of natural history was in his time in it» 
infancy. Any knowledge possessed by philosophers 
was commonly acquired in France, where Sir Ror 
bert had studied. Jn Scotland, the very name of 
the science was unknown. Dr Morison had been 
educated in the same school ; who, upon his return 
to his native country, seems first to have pointed 
out the great benefit to be derived from the per^ 
usal of the works of Gerard, Parkinson, and Ray ; 
which, together with his own publications, contain* 
ed almost all the information that could be derived 
from books in the English language.* No one 

* Dr Robert Morison was a native of Aberdeenshire, and was 
educated at Marischall College. — Thorn's Hist, of Aberdeen, vol. ii. 
Appendix, p. 92. Antony a Wood gives the following account of 
Dr Morison, in his History of the University of Oxford, vol. ii. p. 45. 
" Upon the l6th December ^669J we chose Robert Morison, M. D. 
of the university of Angiers in France, and of University College 
with us, as the first lecturer, and overseer of the botanic garden« la 
the course of the subsequent year, he was admitted to the same de- 
gree in our university ; one who was particularly well skilled in the 
knowledge of plants. He first gave a specimen of his knowledge oa 
Qd September 167O, in the school of medicine* On the fifth day of 
that month he repaired to the botanic garden. For five weeks," he • 
^ve three lectures each week^ and produced specimens of the plaMfH^-^ ' 
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•seems to have thought of the great advantages which 
would accompany a public establishment for the 
prosecution of this science, iintil Dr Sibbakl propos- 
ed it. Some of his medical friends, however, shewed 
every inclination to assist him. He was fortunate 
in becoming acquainted with Mr James Sutherland, 
whose origin and history are little known. From 
incidental hints in the dedication and preface to 
the '* Hortiis Mtdicus Edinburgensis/^ published in 
1683, it appears that Sutherland had followed the 
honourable profession of a gardener. Sir Robertas 
testimony in regard to him is of no ordinary value; 
and proves that Mr Sutherland was possessed of 
very uncommon talents : And, had his genius for the 
minute observation of tl>e works of nature, and his 
<lesire for knowledge, received that generous culture 
to which it was entitled, he could have emulated any 
of his contemporaries : ** A youth,^ says Sir Ro* 
bcrt, " who, by his own industry, had attained great 
knowledge of the plants and of medals." We may 
remark, in passing, that, in 1705, when Mr Suther- 
land probably died, the Faculty of Advocates pur- 
chased his excellent collection of Greek, Roman, Scot- 
ish, Saxon, and English coins and medals, where they 
still remain. 



cxplaiuing their characteristic marks and virtues, to a numerous 
audience. In the month of May, and subsequent autumn, he deli« 
vercd similar lectures ; and determined to follow the same mode of 
teaching afterwards.'* Dr Pitcairu mentions him in terms of high 
commendation in his poems. 
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There can bt no doubt that Mr Sutherland, was 
much assisted in his work by Sibbald, It was pub* 
lished after he had had considerable experience as 
intendant of the garden ; for he thus expresses him- 
self, in his dedication to Sir George Druniinondi 
Lord Provost of tlic city : " My Lord> I shall not 
here trouble you with any tedious account of the 
garden itself. It will sutiiciently appear to your 
Lordship^ and to all the world, by tliis catalogue, 
how well it is instructed: and I dare boldly say, 
comparing it with the catalogues of other gardens 
abroad, it runs up with most of themi either for 
immber or variety of plants. It having been my 
business these seven years past, wherein I have had 
the honour to serve the city 4s intendant over the 
garden, to use ^11 care and industry, by foreign cor- 
respondence, to acquire both seeds and plants from 
the Levant, Italy, Spain, prance, Holland, England, 
East and West Indies ; and, by many painful jour- 
nies, in all the seasons of the year, to recover what- 
ever this kingdom produceth of variety, and to cul- 
tivate and preserve all of them with all possible 
diligence. And of the truth of this I hope these 
worthy gentlemen who were qamed overseers to the 
garden will bear me witness." From this simple 
narrative, it appears that he had been intendant of 
the garden from the year 1676.* The confidence 

^ He was appointed upon 8th September l6r6>— rCounc. Regist. 
vol. xxviii. p. 182. The act respecting the gpirdcn at Trinity 
Hospital is dated 5th January 1 677* — Ibid. p. 215. 
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with which he expresses himself respecting the ad- 
ditions that had been made to the collection, and 
the manner in which they had been obtained, per- 
fectly correspond with Sir Robert's account, wha, as 
lias been mentioned, was appointed one of the over- 
seers. Thus, a school for instruction in botany was 
the first of the medical classes which may be said to 
liave been founded in Edinburgh. That improve- 
ment in medical practice was one chief design of Mr 
Sutlierland's publication, cannot be doubted, because 
such plants as were used in medicine are differently 
marked in it from such as are annual or native to 
Scotland. The dispensatory plants were also arrang- 
ed in alphabetical order in one part of the garden, 
that such who were only beginning the study of 
physic, might retain the botanic names more easily 
in their memory. Thus, Dr Sibbald must be con- 
sidered as the founder of that noble collection, which 
now reflects such honour on the medical school of the 
university of Edinburgh. 

The foundation of the Royal College of Physicians, 
though not intimately connected with the university, 
yet deserves to be mentioned, from the interest they 
are in titled to take, and have always taken, in pro- 
moting medical science. With Dr Sibbald, as we 
have seen, the plan originated; and he was the most 
active in accomplishing it. But, as ha8 been already 
mentioned, he had also the peculiar honour of having 
been appointed the first professor of medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh, by the town-council, in 
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March 1685. Whether he delivered lectures regularly 
during the session of the college is not known, nor 
what was included in his course* He appears to 
Lave had no associate excepting Mr Sutherland* 
All that I know of his lectures is, that, in the year 
1706, he informed the puhlic, hy advertisement, 
when the course was to commence ; that it was to be 
ddiveredin Latin ; and that none would be admitted 
but such as understood Latin and Greek.* From 
the manner in which this intimation was given, one 
is led to suppose that he did not teach publicly in 
the college, but communicated his instructions pri- 
vately at his own house, which was then in Carrub- 
ber's Close* 

Sibbald's chief coadjutor was Sir Andrew Balfour, 
doctor of medicine, who has been already mentioned. 
Their literary and scientiSc pursuits were similar; 
and they were both equally ardent in rendering every 
assistance in thtir power towards the dissemination 
of knowledge. Natural history, in all its, branches, 

♦ Edinburgh Coumnt, I4ih February lfo6*— •* Quod Patriae 
charissimse, ct in ea Pi)iliatris, felix faubtumque sit* 

'* Robertus Sibbalduf, M. D. eques auratus, Deo auspice histo* 
riam naturalem^ ct ^k-jtem medicaniy quam Dei gratia per onnos quap 
draginta tics irlicitcr exercuit, docere in privatis coUegiis incipict; 
incnsibus vemalibus hujus anni 17O& 

** Monendos autem censet juvenes barum rerum curiosos, se Hon 
alios in album «uum conscripturum quam qui catlent linguas 
Latinam et Graecam) omnem pbiloaophiam et Matheseoefund^meiitay 
quod chirographis preceptorum testatum vull,** 
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was their favourite study ; and they had each 'toHfect* 
ed a museum, upon what waft then considered a lailge 
scale; and perhaps was really more extenstvd thatt 
any even in England, excepting the mnseom of the 
Royal Society. Dr Balfour had begun his eoliectton 
before Dr Sibbald, and, so early as 1670, had made 
considerable progress. He first confined himself to 
botany ; but, in a very short time, extended his plan, 
and admitted into his collection artificial as well as 
natural curiosities, together with whatever monu*' 
ments of antiquity he could procure. He spent 
twenty-three years in pursuing his favourite object? 
and his affluence, his connexion with the great, 
the respect and esteem in which he, was held by 
philosophers, both at home and abroad, and the 
liberality with which he recompensed those who d^ 
fered any curiosities for sale, gave him advantages 
which few others possessed. It was formed opOn a 
more extensive scale than that of Sir Robert Sibbald. 
The latter principally directed his attention to such 
natural curiosities as were indigenous, and were calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the natural history of Scot* 
land. They were both fond of antiquarian research; 
and were very successful in procuring what was con« 
nected with the national history and antiquities* 

Dr Sibbald compiled a catalogue of his museum ; 
and dedicated it to the magistrates and citizens of 
Edinburgh, as a testimony of his gratitude for the 
honours conferred upon him. Unlike the greater 
number of collectors, he, in his lifetime (in l6S7), 
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presented it to the university of Edinburgh, under 
the modest title of ^^ Auciarium Musai Ba/fouriani e 
JUus^eo Sibbaldianoy^ as if it had only been an ap« 
pendix to Dr Balfour's. He wished it to be con- 
sidered as a brief introduction to natural history, by 
which young students might be conducted through 
the vestibule to a knowledge of that great treasure. 
The work was printed at the expencc of the uni- 
versity, and contains Sl6 pages in 12mo. It is 
divided into four classes. I. Fossils ; which are divid- 
ed into minerals, stones, and metals; to which, on 
account of their affinity, marine substances are added 
in the first book. II. In the second class, the more 
rare vegetable substances taken from plants, tlieir 
roots, bark, timber, and fruit ; to which are subjoined 
marine plants. These form the subject of the second 
book. III. In the third book are enumerated the 
more rare productions from the animal kingdom, 
whether from man, quadrupeds, serpents, birds, or 
insects. IV. Works of art, connected with the various 
arts and sciences ; to which are added manuscripts^ 
and some scarce books, compose the fourth and last 
class. Both the I^tin and vernacular names are 
added ; and brief descriptions are given of such as 
had not been described by others. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, whose benevolence was equal 
to his industry, bequeathed at the same time to the 
university the following pictures of eminent men. 
Their history is not distinctly known. The greater 
number appear to be executed in the same style; and^ 
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what in a criticism of this kiad ought certainly to 
be considered^ the frames are all of the same manu- 
facture, and evidently the work of the same artist. 
Charles I. and IL James VII, who, when Duke of 
York, was a great patron of Sibbald, and James 
Drummond, Earl of Perth, are among the uumber^ 
The latter is only remarkable in this respect, that 
liis lordship is represented in his robes as Chancellor 
of* Scotland. This, to an antiquarian, must be con- 
sidered as a curiosity. The only original picture of 
Drummond of Hawthornden which is known to exist, 
is in the same collection. There is also one of Sir 
Gtorge Mackenzie, Lord Advocate, and the celebrat* 
(. cl founder of the library of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Sir Robert must have attached considerable value 
to this picture, by presenting it to- the college, be- 
cause, in regard to execution, it is not nearly equal 
to that winch is in the Advocates Library. Por« 
traits of Buchanan and the two Boy ds complete the 
whole. 

Ti)e revolution of 1688, how beneficial soever to 
the nation in general, was the occasion of dissension 
in almost every incorporated body in the kingdom* 
Wc have already mtntioned, that the principal and 
professor of divinity, and others, were deprived of 
their ollices for non-compliance; and that, in the 
course of the defences given in by the accused, they 
had animadverted with great freedom upon Mr An« 
drew Massie, one of the regents, who had been in- 
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dacted so early as 1679 ;* and the political senti* 
ments which he favoured, and it would Appear he 
was nat inclined to conceal, became the cause of a 
keenly contested lawsuit before theCourt of Session, 
the supreme civil court in Scotland. Having been 
guilty of some acts of imprudence, he was suspended 
from his office, and Mr Herbert Kennedy appointed 
hi his stead. This gentleman died 1698 ; upon which 
events Mr Massie was restored to his office, in con- 
secjuence of presenting the following petition : 
** Shewing, that where, through a misfortune, which 
he did heartily regret, he was stopped, and had been 
hindered for more than two years, from exercising 
hb office and function as a regent and professor of 
philosophy within the college of Edinburgh ; which 
stop and impeditnent being now happily removed, 
and a patent access made for his return,, without the 
least wrong or occasion of complaint to any person 
that might have been otherways concerned; and he 
being desirous, as he ever had been, and shall be, 
to observe all duty to the council, and where lie 
might pleacl right, much more inclined to prosecute 
tloe same by an humble application, than by other 
methods, which, though allowable, might yet appear 
less agreeable to that submission which he heartily 
owned and professed ; .craving, therefore, in consi- 
deration of the promises to give the orders necessary 
for reponing him to his foresaid place and office, and 

• On 19th September. — CoBnc. Rcgist. voL xxix. p» J3^». 
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in that vacancy which, in providence, hath fallen out 
in such manner, as made this his reposition, which he 
had undoubted right to claim, more easy, both to 
the council and to him, and to all otliers concerned, 
as the petition bears.*** 

The confused situation, both of the political and 
ecclesiastical state of Scotland, from the commence* 
ment of the reformation to the revolution, is well 
known. The vicissitudes to which the university 
of Edinburgh was exposed constitute a striking 
illustratioh of the fact. Its destiny was more varied 
than that of any other of the sister universities. li 
was on the site of government ; and the conduct of 
the patrons, the regents, and students, was narrowly 
watched by the party that happened to prevail ml 
the time. This instability of affairs created great 
inconsistency in tlie regulations which had beea 
made respecting the internal government of die 
college of Edinburgh. When there was every ap* 
pearance of the government of William and Mary 
being stable, the Whig paity of the Scotish natioo 
began to gain confidence ; and this feeling spread 
most sensibly among the magistrates of Edinburgh* 
They therefore resolved to institute an inquiry into 
the state of the college, and ascertain what acts had 
been passed by the town«council in regard to it^ a 
is pioTcd by the following minute* 

• Counc, Regime, vol. xxx?i. 
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Edinburgh, 29th June 169S. 
** The cCmmittee anent the college affairs report- 
ed, That they finding themselves at a loss to know 
how far the council have regulated the affairs of the 
college, by their act made thereanent, ingrossed in 
the minutes of the affairs of the college; therefore, 
were of opinion the council ordain their clerk to 
make a transcript of the acts of council concerning 
the college affairs, and record the same in the book 
of the college minutes, that the council might have 
all these acts before thcni, or at their call, when oc- 
casion requires. As also, the said committee report- 
ed, That finding the sixth volume of Bleau's Atlas 
much embezzled, and several of the maps thereof torn, 
occasioned by the bibliothecarius lending the same 
out of the library, were therefore of opinion the 
council discharge him to lend any volume of that 
atlas out of the library to any persons whatsoever in 
time coming. And siclike, considering, when the late 
fire happened near the college, the bibliothecarius 
and the janitor were very much wanted to secure the 
bibliothec and the fabric of the college, in case of 
danger : To prevent which in time coming, the com- 
mittee are of opinion the council appoint the biblio« 
thecarius, or some discreet person for him, and the 
janitor and his servant, to lie in the college nightly, 
to be ready to prevent hazard on all occasions. And . 
also, finding the rarities of the college were out of 
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order, and many of them like to perish for want of 
a fit person to oversee them: Therefore, were of 
opinion the council nominate a fit qualified person 
to take care of. the rarities, and put them in order, 
and give a reasonable account of them to all persons* 
Tlie council approved of the said report.*^ 

The transcription of aU the acts of council respect- 
ing tlie college was not put in execution at tfas&t 
time. An abridgment of them was compiled a 'few 
years afterwards^f for a particular purpose, as-shall 
be specially mentioned in its proper plaCb; and 
this is all that has been as yet done in this business. 
The fire alluded to was about the head of the College 
Wy ud ; and, from the narrowness of the lane between 
those buildings and the college, the library in par* 
ticular was exposed to gpreat danger. Neither the 
librarian nor the janitor were at this time accom* 
modated with lodgiogs within the college; and, until , 
Mr Henderson's death, which happened about 1741| 
the librarian never resided there. Upon his decease, 
and ever since, one of the professors has succeeded 
to, and done the duties, of^ his ofificesy whose tesidenee,' 
until the new buildings lately begaa, . was within the^ 
college. The Janitor, however, was on this oocasioii' 
provided with a bouse; and to him. the caret of tlM 
buildings was more propeirly. consigned. The'f%tt^' 
ties which belonged to the colliq^e had also been pei^' 
mi t ted to get into disorder* So.that^ eyca tii> Sir 

* Counc Regiit toL xanri. p. lS4t . . "f la 1JK)S« > 
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Robert Sibbald's lifetime, bis own generous contribti* 
tionsi and those of Sir Andrew Balfour, had become 
of no real use to the university. It was not till 5th 
May 1699, that effectual steps were taken to pre* 
serve what had been collected with so much care, 
and at so great an expence ; when Mr James Pater* 
son was appointed by the town-council, with a salary 
of 100 pounds Scots, to talce care of them, and take 
an inventory of what they contained** The history 
of this collection affords a melancholy instance, how 
seldom the benevolent intentions of generous hearted 
men are regarded, or their love for the progress of 
science receives that homage to which their iUus« 
trious endeavours so well entitle the real bene- 
factors of mankind. They were at length exposed 
to public inspection, without being given in charge 
to any person. The natural consequence of which 
was, that the most valuable were not to be found, 
and blame could be attached to no one. 

Mr George Campbell, professor of divinity, who 
had long lamented the disadvantages under which 
his students laboured, for want of a proper col lee* 
tion of theological books, erected, with the concur^ 
rence of the patrons, the theological library, in ]6d8# 
His ^eal was so great in accomplishing this laudable 
object, that, at his death, in I7OI, that is, in a pe* 
riod of less than three years, it coutained 287 folio, 
359 quarto, and 350 octavo volumes.f 

. * Counc, Rcgist. vol. xxxvh p, 283. f IWd* vol. xzstvik p. iSQ, 
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We have now brought down the history of the Uni- 
versity of Edinbiiro;h to the year one thousand sevea 
liundred. During the eventful period of the seventeenth 
century, Scotland partook in an equal, if not in a 
greater degree, ttian the sister kingdoms, of the various 
revolutions which then convulsed the British empire. 
Those revolutions were upon a great scale : They pa* 
ralrzcd the established theories of human knowledge; 
and affected every department of civilized society. 
The ecclesiastical, political, and philosophical institu- 
tions of a great nation, were exposed to the alterna- 
tions which the possession and exertion of great talents 
and unruly passions generally create. The liistory 
of the Univettity of Etiiiil)urgh aftords a signal proof 
of the fluctuations in regard to public opinions which 
then prevailed, wl>ose intlucnce was not restrained 
wiihin the bounds of .^ny particular establishmeiit. 
Among other mighty clVects, they perplexed the iu> 
tcrnal economy, and materially injured the public pro* 
sjjcrily, of our great natioualiieiuiuarics. 
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Charter granted to the Unhersity of Edinburgh by 

James VL of ScotlamU 



Jacobus, Dei gratia^ Rex Scotoram, omnHnis probis homitlU 
bus totius terrae suae, clericis et ^akis, salotem : 

Sciatis» nos cum avbamemo Dominonim nostri Secret! CoiU 
cilii» quandam chartam et infeo&mentam per nostram charis* 
simam matreiiH pro tempore regni nostri Reginam^ post soain 
perfectacn aetatem, cum avisaAento et coBsema Dominomiil 
ejus Secret! CoociUi, factam, datvin et oonceifiiiii dOectb nottrit 
Praeposito, baUivisi comuUbas et commuaitati borgi oottri im 
Edinburgh, et eonim toccessoribvs, tuper donatioot, diapoai* 
f ione et confirmatione, omnium et singulamm terramm, tano* 
fnentorum/domorum, aedificioram, ecclesiammi capeUania^m^ 
hortorumi pomoeriorum, croftarum, annuorum redditoonit 
fructuum» devOriarum, profituomnif emohmentorumf firma- 
rum» eleemosinaruoi, le l>ailL4ilver, obitoum et anni^cnarionMl 
i|uoruincunque» quovismodo pcrtinucnsnty aot pertincro do* 
noscunturt ad quasomqcit capeilaiiia% ahan^ gn^mh^iA 
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quacmiqad ecdesk; capella aut coUegio, infira liberUtem (Bcti 
binrgi nostri de Edinburghi fundata seu fundanda per qfumfcaa* 
que patromim, in quorum possessione capellaid et pradieiidirii 
aanindem perprius fuerant ; ubicunque praefatae domnSf tene^ 
menta, aedificia, pomoeriai horti, annui redditus, nmremriay 
fiructusy proventus et emolumenta jacent, aut priiis letatm fee* 
runt) respectii^e ; cum manoribus, locis, hortisy pomarai » terrify 
annuls redditibus, emolumentis et devoritSi quiboscuhqii^ qpant 
Fratribus Dominicalibusi seu praedicatoribus et minoriboSf tea 
Franciscanis, dicti burgi nostri de Edinburgh} perprius per* 
tinuerunt. 

Una cum omnibus et singulis terns, domibus» tenemcntb et 
hortis, jacentibus infra dictum nostrum burgum et libfertatem 
ejusdem : cum omnibus annuis redditibus de qus^unque domo^ 
terris aut tenementis infra dictum nostrum borgumy levndis 
quibuscunque capellaniis, altaragti^, ecclesiis, mortuariis ant 
anniversariis, ubicunque sunt infra regnum nostrum Scociae» 
donatis, dotatis et fundatis. Ac etiam cum omnibus et iingiiUs 
animis redditibus et alib devoriis solitis, aut quae per qnafnom* 
que ecclesiam extra dictum "nostrum burgum^ a pca e podt o 
aot bsdlivb ejusdem de ccmununi redditu ejusdem pro aofinigiis 
celebrandisi cum pertinentiit t wcdie opuiibiu 

aliifr privile^^) libertatibas et facultatibus in charta et infeofii- 
mentOi donatione et dispositione praedictis, destiper conscdis 
ad longum specificatis et contentis ; tenendk de dicta cluuris* 
^ixoM nostra matre et successoribus suis \ de maodato aoatro 
viiain^ lectam, inspectam et diligenter eyaminntamt saoan^ 
iotegram» non rasam, non cancellatam, aec in aliqua sdi pane 
HMpeCtam, ad plenam inteUexisse, sob hac forma: 

M MisiAy Dei gratia, Regina Sootoruoi) omiubat probia ]m)4 
minibus totius terrae suae, clericis et laids salotem : 

<< Sciatis, quia nos impensum munns nofttrmn efffk'B Mmm 
Spiritum pcrpendentes, et pro ar^epti m)o$ qoem cb-'ioMrii* 
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nendaiA poUtkm et aequabilem ofdinem inter tirikBcot BoitrQi» 
praecipue vero infira burgom nottnim de Edinbari^ praetev^ 
Tandum habemns : Considerantes icaqoe, nos ex cSao tmoA^ 
munus erga Deum complecti deberei cujos profidentia rtpmat 
hujus regni promovimtts, tic quae ex oSao incmnberef ooani 
honesto modo pro ministris yerbi Dei providere $ et ut lio^i* 
talia paaperibos mntilatis et miseris penonis) orpliaiiit» et pa- 
rentibus destttutis infantibiity infra dictum nostrum burgum 
praeserventur : Post nostram perfectam aetatem» cum avisa- 
mento Dominorum Secreti Condlii nostri, dedimuSf concessi- 
mus, dispo$uimu8» ac pro nobb et successoribus nottris pfo 
perpetuo confirmamus, praedilectis nostris praepositOi ballifist 
consulibus, et communitati dicti nostri burgi de Edinburghy et 
ipsorum successoribus in perpetuum, omnes et singulas tenis» 
tenementa, domos* aedificia, ecclestas^ capellaS) hortosi pomoe* 
ria, croftasi annuos redditus, fiructus, devoria, proficua» emo* 
lumentai firmas, deemosinas, le Daitt-silver, obitus et anniversap 
ria quaecunque» quae quorismodo pertinuerunt, aot pertittife 
denoscuntur, ad quascunque capdbniasy altaragiay praebenda* 
rias, in quacunque ecclesia, capeUa ant coUegto, infira liberty* 
tern dicti nostri burgi de £dinburgh» fundata seu fhndandi^ 
per quemcunque patronum» in qiutfum possession^ fsprilani 
aut praebendarii earundem perprius fiieranti nbicunqne praefrfeae 
domus, tenementa, aedifiday pomoeria, hortiy annui f t d dito i^ 
anniversariai fiructus, prorentus et enKdumenta jaoent, aot prioi 
levata fuerunt respective t cum manerib, lodsf pomoeriisy tev* 
risy annuis redditibos» enxdumends et deroriis quibnscnnqai^ 
quae Fratribus Dominicalibnst sea praedicatoribot et nttaoribiis^ 
seu Franciscanis, dicti nostri bnrgi de Edinburghy p e rpi ' iui 
pertinuerunt *, una com omnibus et singuUi terriSy dontibu^ 
tenementisque jacentibos infira dictum n o st r um burgom et 11^ 
bertatem ejusdem^ com omnibus annuis redditibosy dt qoacoia- 
que domo, terria aut tenementis infira dktnm nostrum bnrywn 
lerandify datby fondatisy et doiiaiisy quibiiKUiiy ctpellMiti 
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ecclesiisy mdrtiiariisj atit anniversariis, ubicunque sunt infra regr 
num nostrum Ac etiain» cum omnibus et singulis aniuib red- 
ditibusy et aliis devoriis solitis, aut quae per quamcunqueec- 
clesiam extra dictum nostrum burgum, a praepositOi aut balliyis 
ejusdem, de communi redditu ejusdem, prq jsuffiragiis cdi^ 
brandis demandari poterit, cum pertineotiis. ... 

*' Tetiendas et habendas omnes et singulas prae£iitas terras^ 
tenemental domos, aedificiai pomoeria» hortosy crofu|Sy annuos 
redditusj fructus, devoria, proficua, emplumenta» firmas, eleemo* 
sinas, obitus, anniversaria, ecclesias, capellas, fratrum loca» hor- 
t0S| cum pertinentiis, praefatis praeposito, ballivis, consulibus et 
communitati, et eorum successoribus, de nobis et successoribus 
nostris, in perpetuum, prout eadem j^centin longitudine et h^ 
titudine> in domibus, aedeficiis, muris^ mureniis» lignis, lapide 
et calce, cum libero introitu et exitu, Ike. ac cum omnibus aliis 
et singulis libertatibus, commoditatibus, proficuis, et asiamentiSf 
ac justis suis pertinentiis quibuscunque, tarn non nominatis 
<][uam nominatisj tam sub terra quam supra terram, ad praedic- 
tas terras^ tenemental domos^ aedificia, pomoeria, hortos, cr(^- 
taS) annuos redditus. fructus, devoria, et alia praescripta^ cum 
pertinentiis spectantibus^ seu juste spectare valentibus, quomodo 
libet in futurum, libere, quiete, plenarie, integre^ honorifice^ 
bene et in pace, absque revocatione aut contradictione quacun* 
que ; cum potestate memoratis praepositOj ballivis> consulibus 
et communitati, et ipsorum successoribus, per seipsos et ipsorum 
coUectores, quos constituent praefatos annuos redditus, fruc- 
jtus, devoria, proficua, emolumenta quaecunque, levandi et 
recipiendi, ubicunque perprius levata fuerunc ; praefati terras 
et tenementa locandi et removendi, loca diruta extruendi et 
reparandi, eademque in hospitalla, aut alios similes usus legiti* 
•mos, prout ipsis, cum avisamento ministrorum et seniorum dict| 
nostri burgi videbitur, reducendi et applicandi^ adeo libere in 
omnibus, sicuti praefati praebendarii, capellani et fratres prae* 
scripti eisdem perprius gaudere^ easdemque possidere potois^ 



sent : memorati autem j^i'aepoatusy baUi?I, consules et eomm 
successoresi tenebuntur ac testricti erunt^ ministrosy lectores^ 
et alia ecclesiastica onera, praefatis annuls redditibus, proficuis 
et devoriis, secundum valorem et quantitatem eorundem, sus« 
tinere, loca et aedificia reparanda, in hospitalitatem et alios 
usus praescrlptos applicare. 

« Consideili^antes itaque quanta fraude, ingens numerus dic<« 
torum praebendariorum, capellanorum et fratrum praescrlp- 
torum, qui post altercationem" religionis, terrasi annuos red- 
ditus et emolumenta ipsorum capellanb, praebendis et aliis 
locis respective perprius mortificata, disposuerunt^ alienarunt^ 
et in manibus quorundam particularium virorum extra donarunt : 
ac etiamque legii nostri quarundam terrarum, tenementorum 
et annuorum reddituum, per ipsorum praedecessores mortifica- 
torum» jus sibi acdamarunt^ per brevia capeUae nostrae> ant 
alias sasinam, tanquam haeredes suorum praedecessorum (qui 
easdem ecclesiae perprius dotarunt) recuperarunt ; quod evenit, 
partim negligentia officiariorum dicti burgt nostri, et partim 
coUusione dictorum praebendariorumi capellanorum fratrum- 
que praescriptorum» Quocirca, cum avisamento praescriptOy 
omnes et singulas hujusmodi alienationes, dispositiones et sasi-* 
nas, quibus primum propositum et animi fundatorum infringi* 
tur, akeratur et variatur, deducendo easdem in particularet 
usus, ad effectum quo eaedem in usus suprascriptos converti pq^ 
terinty per praesentes rescindimus et annaUamus* quam quideifi 
banc nostram declarationem volumus tanti esse roboris et ef- 
ficaciae, ac si personae quod easdem dispositiones obtinuenm^ 
particulariter citatae essent, ipsorumque infeofamenta alisque 
ulterior! processu rescinderentur. 

<' Ac etiam» cum avisamento praesgripto^ unimus ei incpr- 
poragiusi omnes et singulas terras^ tenementat ddmuSf ae<1ififia^ 
ecclesias, caemeteria, capellas^ pomoeriat hortos, croftasi an- 
nuos redditusi fructus^ devoria, proficuat emolumentat firmas^ 
eleemosinasi obitus, annifersariai firatnim et loca eonminKBp, 



cum suis pertinentiist in unum cofpos, in postenun 9ppdkst^ 
dam, Fundaiio nostri Ministerii et HospiiaUiatis de BdiUm 
htrgh 

M Volumus etxam, quod unica sasina per pradaCOB praepc w * 
torn et ballivos, aut ipsorum aliquem dicti Ainisteriif et hospi- 
talitatis nomine, apud praetorium dicti nostri burgiy semel ac« 
cepta> tarn sufficiens erit sasina perpetua in futuniBiy ac d 
cadem super particulares terras, ad dictos capellano§i praebeo^ 
darios, firatres, pertinentesi aut ipsos in prae&tos annuos red* 
ditus, anniversaria, firmas, proficua et devoria praescripta de- 
Utas sameretur, non obstante locomm distantia. Praeteres^ 
per praesentes, nolumus capelhnos, praebendarios et fracres 
(qui ante dictam alterationem proviso erant) per hoc praasena 
nostrum infeofamentum praejudicare, sed reservamus illis aanot 
dictorum fructuum et devoriarum durante eonim vita tantonu 
Phiecipiendo itaque nostrorum, computorom rotulatoriba^ 
praesentibus et futuris, ipsorum coUectoribus, factcnribiis et alils 
quorum interest, in genere nee non in specie^ quod iie<|Qe 
corum recipete aut levare praesumat dictos fiructos particulariter 
supra* scriptos, pro quovis tempore praeterito sea futuro^ nee 
impediant aut impedimentum ullum faciant, memoratis prae- 
posito, ballivis, consulibus, communitati et eorum successori- 
Ims, in pacifica possessione earundem: requxrendo et ordi« 
liando etiam Dominos Sessionis nostrae, quatenus literas in omni- 
bus quatuor formis ad instantiam dictorum praepositi, bsdlivo- 
rum, consulum, communitatis, et ipsorum successommf ad 
effectum subscriptum dirigant. Nee non praedpiendo quibus- 
cunque intromissoribus cum dictis fhictibus quatenus ipsis de 
eisdem prompte intendant, pareant et gratiam solutionem &• 
cient. 

<* In cujus rei testimonium hulc praesenti cartae nostri Mag« 
num Sigillum nostrum apponi praecipipius, testibos Reveren- 
disstmo in Cliristo Fatre, Joanne, Archiepiscopo Sancti An* 
dreae, et dilectis nostris consanguineis, Georgioi Comb^dt 
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Huntley^ Domino Gordoun et Badenochi Cancellario nostro : 
Jacobo, Comite de Bothwell, Domino Haillls, Chrichtouny et 
Liddisdale, regni nostri Magno Admirallo; dilectis nostris 
familiaribus consiliariisf Richardo Maitland de Lethingtoun» 
nostri ^ecreti Sigilli Custos ; Jacobo Balfour de Pittindriechf 
nostrorum Rt>tulorum Registri ac Concilii Clerico ; et Johanni 
Balladine de Auchnoule, nostrae Justiciariae ClericOj Equtti* 
bus Auratis : Apud Edinburgh, decimo tertio die mensb 
Martiiy anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo sexagesimo sex- 
to^ et regni nostri vigesimo quinto.** 

Quamquidem cartam et infeofamentum in omnibus sols 
punctis et articulisi conditionibus et modis, ac circumstantus 
suis quibuscunque, in omnibus et per omnia forma pariter et 
effectu ut praemissum est, approbamus, ratificamus, ac pro 
nobis et successoribus nostrb pro perpetuo confirmamus. 

Insuper, nos cum avisamento praedicto pro diversts rations^ 
libus, causis bonis et considerationibus, nos moventibus^ de 
novo> tenore praesentium, damns, concedimus et disponimuss 
praefato Praeposito, balli^is, consulibus, et communitati dicti 
burgi nostri de Edinburgh, et eorum successoribus, omnes et 
singulas praenominatas terras, tenement^, domus, aedifida, an- 
nuos redditus, capellas, locos, hortos, pomoeria, croftas, cen- 
sus, firmas, proficua, et emolumenta, et alia respective, et 
particulariter superius specificata ; per ipsos in perpetuum ap- 
plicanda in sustentationem minbterii, pauperum auxilium, re-* 
parationem scholarum, propagationem literarum et sciendamm 
pro eorum et successomm suorum arbitrio^ uti eis magb utile 
videbitur. Quibus etiam pro nobis et successoribus nostris, 
plenariam ac liberam committimus potestatem quoscunque alios 
annuos redditus, annua proficua quaecunqa^ tarn extra qoani 
intra dictum nostrum burgum, quae in postemm per quoscnn« 
que bono zelo, ac libertate sua motos, ad alliamfntom nuni* 
strorum evangelii| auxilium pauperumi ac sostentatioiiem fffm^ 
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nasiorum; pro instaurandis scientiis et doctrioa^ donari et dd** 
tari contxngerenti acceptandi : Quas etiam terras^ aniiiios. red- 
ditus et proficua supra scripta, perprius donata et fiindata, 6t 
in posterum donanda et fundanda ut promissum est ; Nogy p^ 
nobis et saccessoribus nostris, nunc prout extant, et tunc proHt 
exindci confirmamus, ratificamusj et admortiaamus^ et eas- 
dem adeo libere mortificamus, sicuti aliquae terrae^ redditus^ 
tenementa et possessionesi ecclesiae ullo tempore piraecedenti 
mortificatae fuerunt. 

Praeterea, nos pro nobis et successoribUs nostris, ratxficamus, 
approbamus, et confirmamus renunciationem et dimissionem per 
familiarem servitorem nostrucn, Joannem Gib, factam de om- 
nibus jure ac titulo quae ipse virtute nostrae donationb prae- 
tendere posuit, ad praeposituram ecclesiae beatae Mariae de 
Campis, (vulgo the Kirk of Field J ^ cum friictibus, terrts^ pos- 
sessionibus, redditibus et devoriis ejusdem» praet^itis, (tfae- 
sentibus et futuris, in favorem dicti Praepositt, baUiyorumy 
consulum, et communitatisi pro seipsis et eorum sticcessoribaS) 
ac nomine et ex parte ministerii et pauperumi ac privilegia et 
libertatem dicti nostri burgi nunc diversa extanty vasta et 
spatiosa loca quae praeposito, praebendariis^ saceidotibus et 
fratribus tempore praeterito pertinuerunty maxime apta et com? 
moda pro constructione domorum et aedificiorum ubi prefer 
sores bonarum scientiarum et literarum, ac studentes earundem, 
remanere et suam diuturnam exercitationem habere potuerint; 
ukra et praeter alia loca convenientia pro hospitalitate* 

Ideoy nos enixe cupientes, ut in honorem Dei et comn^une 
bonum nostri regni, literatura indies augeatur; volumus et 
concedimus, quod licebit pr^efatis FraepositOy consulibus et 
eorum successoribus, aedificare et reparare sufficientes demos 
et loca, pro receptione, habitatione et tractatione professorom, 
scholarum grammaticalium, humanitatis et linguarum, philoso- 
phiae, theologiaej medicinae^ et jurium, aut quanuncunque 
aiiarum scientijarum liberalium^ quod declaramus nullam fbm 
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rapturam praedictae mortificationis ; ac etiacn praefati Prae* 
positusy ballivi et consules, ac eorum succesdore$> cum avisa- 
mcnto tamen eorum miuistrorum^ pro perpetuo in postuerum 
plenam habeant libertatem, personas ad dictas professionet 
edocendasi maxime idoneasy uti magis convenienter potennt, 
elegendi, cum potestate imponendi et removendi ipsos si^uti 
expediverit ; ac inhibendo omnibus alibi ne dictas scientias in- 
tra dicti nostri burgi libertatem profiteantur aut doceant, nisi 
per praefatos Praepositum, balHvos ^t consules, eorumque suc« 
ccssores admissi fuerunt. ProvisOy quod praesentes nullatenus 
praejudicabunt n^c actoribus nee reb nee aliis interesse iiaben- 
tibus in ejectione et causa prosecuta penes decimas garbalei de 
Dunibernie, Pottie et Moncrief, ad capellanos ecclesiae bea«^ 
tae Aegidae de Edinburgh pertinentes \ neque juri patronatus 
ejusdem ; sed quod utrisque parti, et omnibus interesse ha« 
bentibus usque ad fihalem exitum et decbionem in hpjusmodit 
ut congruit, prosequi ct defendere liceat, praesentibus aut qui- 
bubcunque in ebdem comentb non obstantibus. Provbo etiaiPf 
quod ministri deservientes apud dictas ecclesias, pro praesend 
ct in futurum, sustinebuntur de*promptioribus fructibus eamn* 
dem, secundum ordinem desuper sumptum sen sumendum. 

In cujus rei testimonium, huic praesenti chartae nostrae con. 
firmationis Magnum Sigillum nostrum apponi praecipimus, 
testibus praedilectb nostrb consanguineb et consiliariis, Esino^ 
Lenociae lluce^ Comite de Demelie, Domino Fatrboltoun, 
Dalkeith et Aubigny, &c. ^agno regni nostri Camerark>s 
Colino, Argatheliae Comite^ Domino Campbel et Lome, &e. 
Canccllario ac Justiciario nostro General! i Reverendbsimis ec 
Vencrabilibus in Chrbto Patribus, Patricio, Sanctf Andreae 
Archiepiscopo ; Roberto, Commendatorio Monasterii nostri de 
Dunfermling, nostro Secretario; dilectb nostris fiuniliaribuf 
et consiliarib, Alexandro Hay, nostrorum Rotulomm Begistrt 
ac ( 'oncilii Clerico ; Ludovico Ballenden de Auchnoule, milke, 
nostrae Justiciariae Clerico i Roberto Sooct, noaxne (^anfeeU 
lariae Directore i ct Magistro Thoma Buquhanan de Ybert^ 
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lioitri Secret! Sig^ Outode: Apud castnun nostrum de 
Striviling, dedmo quarto die memis Aprilti, anno Dotnan 
nuUcnmo qiuDgenteunao octogesimo lecundOf regtu oostri 
anno dednu quinto. 



No. ir. 

Extracted from the Register of the Utuversltt/ oF 
Edinburgh, 1644. 

Ordo scholae granunatlcae Edinensu, a pastoribiu eccleuae, 
primario academiae et magistro scholae, aliisque Tins prudemia 
ct doctrina elaris^ rogatu senatus post lougam et maturam dd^ 
berationem praescripttiit et senatus authoritate confinnatus. 

Sit curriculum quinque annorum, ztque ad ordinem et uw 
merum annorum sint classes et doctores quinque, scholarcha 
sutem ipse quinti doctoris munere fungatur. 

Prima Clasais quae primi est anni et primi Doctoris, 

Frimi anni primis sex mensibus, simplicissima partium era- 
tionis rudimenta vernaculo sermone incipientibus proponen- 
da sunt} ex iis distant expedite omnia nomina et verba itv^ 
flectere : Pueris interim copb verbonim comparaada est,eanim 
rerum omnium quae in quotidiano usu versantur, et sensibus 
objiciuntur. Kihil in huroano corpore inspiciatur, nihil in. 
Echola, nibit in supellectili doroestico, nihil in mensa, nihil ut 
coelo sensus quotidie moveat, quod non queant Latino n 
nominare. 

Alteris srat mensibus (quotidie r^ita aliqna primorum i 




dimentorom portione) radimenta tyntaxeos sunidicion etiam 
vemaculo sennone disceiida sunt, hoc tempore cdiscendae 
breves quaedam sententiaey ad jnetatem mores et Titam conda- 
cibilesi quaa et interpretari, et quam maxime propciis verbb 
vemaculo sennone reddere assoescant. Hujus generis sen* 
tentiae sunt, Amicus certus in re incerta cemitur } AUum silere 
quod voles, primis sile ; Onmiom rerum est vicissitodo ; Quot 
homines tot sententiae i et jconsimiles, quarum sententiarum 
examinandae partes simplices ad prima rudimenta^ partium syn* 
taxis ad secunda^ 

Secunda Classis quae secundi est anm et secundi Doe^ 

torts. 

■ 

Secundi anni primis sex mensibos (repetita quotidie aliqiit 
parte nidimentorum) accuratior inflexionum methodus insd- 
tuenda est ex prima parte Despauterii interpolata ; hie onmium 
▼ocabulorumi exemplorumque.non ita fadtium AngUca inter- 
pretatio addenda est, quotidie interim praelig^ula sunt Col- 
loquia Corderii. 

Alteris secundi anni sex mensibus doceatur quotidie s]mtaua 
Erasmi suppletis regulis, si quae necessario deficiant> et repetitio 
matutina etymologiae nunquam est nqjli^jenda. Hoc etiam 
semestri pergant quantum possunt in Corderii Dialogis discendi^ 
quibus succedant selectae Epistolae Ckeroois et CoUoqoia 
Erasmi Minora, hoc antem semestri assuescant Latine loqii% 
ita tamen at nihil eflfarre audeant, niri rd ex praelectia authors* 
bus, vel ex ore p r a o ce p to ram et doctomm* Ideoque dandacit 
opera praeceptorixiti ntnQ^ ab ipsis diidpali aodiani: nisi Lt^ 
tine. 
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syntaxeos portione aliqua) exerceantur in discendb authoribuSy 
his niminimy Ciceronb Epistolis, de Senectute, de Amicitiat 
Terentii Comaediis, et nonnullis elegiis Ovidii ex libra Tris- 
tium et de Ponto, Euchanani Psalmis heroico et el^giaco Car- 
mine conscriptis. Ad regulas autem etymologiae et syntaxeos 
singula examinentur. 

Hoc anno bis Septimanis singulis prelegatur (ex.Epistolis 
Ciceronis tantum) thema vemaculum. Id ubi quisque pro 
Tirili Latine transtulerit et nitide descripserit* Paedonomo ex- 
aminandum tradaty est que Paedonomi ofiicium in Themate ex* 
aminando singulos audire (Caeteris cum silentio animadverten- 
tibus) Themata sua distincte et clara voce legentes, videre ut 
singula recte scriptasint, et sicubi erratum est, omnibus audien- 
tibus corrigere ; postremo verba ipsius authoris legere^ ut ex eo 
singuli suas corrigant ineptias. 

Qiiarta Classis quae quarti est anni et quarti Doctoris. 

• 

Frimo mense quarti anni (repetltis quotidie repetendis) prae- 
legatur Georgii Buchanani prosodia cum selectioribus quibus- 
dam Despauterii Regulis, et Epigrammatis quibusdam Georgii 
Buchanani ex Epigrammatis autem istis, nee non ex poetis su« 
periore anno auditb sumenda erunt exempla singularum regu- 
larum prosodiae. 

Reliquis quinque mensibus exerceantur in poesi et praxi 
regularum. Praelegatur interim Virgilius, Ovidii Metamorpho 
sis, Horatius, Psalmi Buchanani : Bis etiam quaque Septima- 
na, bre^is sententia proponenda est, quae nonnihii salis habeat 
et acuminis, banc <;armine vertant, praesertim Heroico et Elc- 
giaco, qui possunt etiam Lyrico, si qui ad poesin inepti sint 
eleganter transferant in orationem solutam. 

Alteris sex quarti anni mensibus exerceantur in iisdem poetis, 
nee non in Caesaris Commentariis et Ciceronis Opusculis ante 
dictis. Quotidie autem Vemaculum Thema transferant Latinej 
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CicerbDem, Caesarem^ et Terentilitn, quairi pressis posiiint ves- 
tigiis insequentes. In Thematis Examinatione, omnes ejus- 
dem ordinis cum silentio auseultent ; ubi quidquam deflexe« 
rint ab orationis congruitate^ continuo ad regulas revocandi 
sunt, ubi a puritate diaionis, exemplis ex Ckerone, Tefentk)) 
et Caesare, petitis Castigandi sunt. 

Quint a Classls quae est quinti anrti et quinli Doctoris. 

Quintd Curriculi anno praelegenda prioium rhetorica Talaei 
Integra, cum majore parte compendii Rhetorices Georgli C^s- 
sandri et Apthonii Progymnasmatis, quibus deciirsis praele* 
getidae sUnt Orationes CiCerbniar pro Marco Marcello, pro 
Archia Poetaj Catilinariae et Adversariae illaej quae Sallustii et 
Ciceronis nomine circumferuntur^ decimus tertius liber sie* 
tamprphoseon xii. Ovidiiy Orationes illae breves, quae sparsim 

* « 

inveniuntur apud Sallustium, Virgilium, Lucanum. In praelec- 
tlonibus autem omnia ad regulas Rhetonim piraelectas resol- 
venda sunt et exigenda ; Singulis, etiam Septimanis> singuli 
componant Oratiunculas, singuU etiam singulis Mensibus decla- 
mando asssuescant elocutioni et pronunciation^ 

In summa praeceptorum eft plutima ex ande nfiemoratb iu- 
thoribus eo quo praescriptum est ordine praelegere, distintt^ 
et clara voce f>ronuficiare9 et cum dbcipules alloquuntitir, ppro 
sermone uti : Ut ex ore^ Gestu et pronunciatiome Praecepto* 
rum, discant DiscipuK, turn dictionb puritatemr tnm rectam 
pronunciandi rationem. 

1. Diebus Saturni MaCnd> ill Octavam repeCant totius Sefiu 
manae praelecta, ratio exigsttur ab Ocuva. 

2, Diebus Saturni, inter decukiam et daodedaani vigeaal 
Disputationes, mukentttr Vtcti, Vktortbus Firoeniia proponaoh 

tur. 

Vol, !• . C c 
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3. Diebus SaCurni a meridie praelegatur— -Primae Classi, 
Catechesis Vernacula, caeteris eadem Latine. 

4. Die Lunae Mane < xigatur ratio Catecheseos die Satumi 
praelectaei et concionum auditarum Die Dominico, videnduoi"* 
que quid ex. auditis, pro concione singuli observaverint. 

Feferatur ad Senatum de novis Rudimentis Vernaculi scri* 
beodis cum Vocabulis et Sententiis. 



No. III. 

DUcipUna Academiae Edinburgenae Qua Continentur 
Profcssorum^ Praeceptorum^ Discipulorum et servo^ 
rum official prout observata sunt multis et retro 
annis. 

Primi Anni Ordo. 

Ineunte Octobri) Novitirin Disciplinam Academicam tra« 
ditiy exercentur in Latinis authoribusi praesertim Cicerone* et 
in Versionibus e Vernaculo sermone in Latinam, et e Latino in 
Vernaculum ; Versionesque Regens Examinat ad Etyniologiam* 
Sjntaxin et Orthograpbiam^ usque dum a primario Commune 
Thema tradatur et examinetur. 

Examinato Communi Tbemate, continuo praelegitur Graeca 
Ctenardi Gtammaticay in qua ubi ad Annotationes in Nomina 
ventum fuerit, cum grammatica jungitur regularium praxis 
ex aliqua portiuncula Novi Testamenti, deinde praeleguntur 
prima et secunda Oratio Isocratis, nee non una aot duae' aliae 
ejusdem Authoris, et ex poetis Phocilides. nr s Liber H*^* 
nodii cum Libris noimullis Homer; J 
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Circa medium Malum praelegitur Rami Dialectica, et cum 
Dialectica, Themata quaedam Latina prael^untur quae vertant 
Graece et quaedam Graeca qdae vertant Latine« 

Quae principio audiant e Novo Testamenco, primaiti Qrado. 
nem Isocratb ec Phociliden vel primum Libram Hesiodi M^ 
moriae commendant, et quae ilia Septimana audita. simt» die- 
bus Saturni mane dara voce audiente praeceptore repatanti 
eodem die inter decimam et duodecimam dbputaot.—- Die Do« ' 
minico mane praelegitur Catechesis. 

Secundi AnniOrdo. 

Ab initio Octobris exercentur in iis repetendis quae snperio. 
re anno praelecta sunt) eC prope finem Octobris examinantur 
de iisdem. 

Examinationibus peractisi exercentur in Thematu et Versio-^ 
nibus usque dum Graecum Thema praelegatur, quod praelegt 
solet postridie illius diei, quo Thema. Commune datur. 

Tost Graecum Thema praelegitur Rhetorica Talaei cum 
Cassandro vel consimili, una cum Progymnasmatis Apthcinii, 
Fostea Oratiunculas conficiunt ad exerdtiom styli in Dialectic* 
et Rhetorica. 

Ineunte Januario praelegi incipit Organon Aristptelis, initio 
facto a Forphyrii Isagoge, et eo anno praeleguntur Ubii Cat^i 
goriarum de interpretatione pripmm AnaiyticiHiy TofnciHi pcv 
mus, secundns octavu8» et duo Eleiich«a. ' 

In fine anni arithmeticae compendium docentor. 

Diebus Saturni de Thesibus Logicis in prhratis scholis diipii. 
tant. Mail autem primo Saturni die ad horamfartiam pomerf» 
dianam Orationes publice habere incipiunt. Et smgnli quidcm 
statis diebus usque ad anni finem donee omoes d cclim a v efiafc 
Die Dominico mane pergk regent in catedmi ot^ttianAu 

c c2 
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Ordo Tertiae Classis. 

. In principio tertii anni repetunt superiore anno praelccta^ 
usque ad examinationes, — Post examinationes praelegit discipn- 
lis regens grammaticam Hebraeam, eosque exerceC m Analyst 
Dialectica et Rhetorica, in quibus visum est authoribosy usque 
dum a primario publicum fiat facultatis eorum in Analyst exa- 
men ; quod quidem fieri solet postridie illius diei quo Graecum 
Thema datur et examinatur. 

Periculo facto analyseos, pergit Regens in Logicis, et discipn- 
lis praelegit duos libros posteriorum breve compendium tradit* 

In fine anni Anatomia Humani Corporis describitur, die 
Saturni in privatb scholis disputant de Thesibus quarum mate* 
Tiam ex auditis praescribit regens. 

Die Dominico praelegitur locus aliquis communis Tbeologiae. 

Ordo Quartae Classis. 

Quarto anno ineunte post Ferias repetuntur omnia prius 
audita, donee duae^inferiores classes examinatae fuerint. 

Examinationibus finitis aggrediuntur Libros de coelo^ docet* 
que regens primum maximam partem secundi et quarti, quibus 
absolutis praelegitur sphaera Johannis de Sacrobosco, cum n<M[i- 
BuUis theoriis planetarum ad quartum caput> nee non iQsignio- 
res constellationes ostenduntur in libro> in globo codesti et in 
coelo. 

Deinde docentur libri de ortu accurate et de meteoris quan- 
tum sufficit, exinde docentur tres libri de anima. 

Ineunte Maio incipiunt omnia audita in dialectica et philoio- 
pbia repetere. 

Tempore repetitionum praelegitur Humeri cosmographia : et 
subinde exercentur disputando, praesertim de ThesibuS| quas 
publice in comitiis proposituri sunt. 
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UiebuB Dominicis mane in communibus locis Theologicb et 
in maxime necessariis contraversiis exercentur. 

Baccalaurei postquam tertio anno audierint quatuor priora 
capita primi libri de demonstratione, conveniunt in candidato- 
rum schola hora quinta. 

Vespertina, ibique cum candidatis disputant, et quisque cum 
Magistrando aliquo committitur antagonista, a regentibus de> 
lectu facto ; materiam autem regentes praescribunt, et sic in 
sextam se exercent. 

Consimiliter diebus Satumi a decima in publicis schoUs dis- 
putant ordines tres superiores, magistrandi primo Theses po« 
nunt, dein Baccalaurei, tertio Semibaccalaurei et sic per vices 
in circulo : Inchoantur autem hae publicae disputationes quam 
primum Semibaccalaurei edidicerunt Porphyrii Isagogen, unde 
etiam disputationis materia sumitur: Hae vero disputationes 
ad 1 empus Examinationis Magistrandorum continuantur. 

Ordo Examinationum. 

Examinatur prima classis a tribus regentibus quorum unus 
prosam, alter poesin, tertius dialect icam examinat, nee tantum 
in praelectis fieri solet periculum, sed et in iis quae quisque pro* 
prio et privato studio addiderit. 

Secunda classis similiter a tribus regentibus de superiore an« 
no auditis examinatur; primus examinator in Isagoge, Por- 
phyrii, et Categoriis de singulis periculum £i^:it, secundus in 
libro de interpretatione et prioribus analyticis, tertius in topicis 
et elenchis sophisticis. 

Examine horum peracto, suprema classis examen subit de 
omnibus prius auditis in Aristotele, tribus inferiorum. classium 
regentibus singulis singulos tentantibus. Hoc ordine \ prima 
vice, primus regens periculum facit in communi parte logicae^ 
secundus in analyticis posterioribus, tertius in topicis et sophis- 
ticis captionibus \ secunda Tice» primus regent pertcalim fade 
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in libris daobus physicae Acroaseos, secundos in reli<}uis tribusy 
tertius in ethicts. In fine anni ante laureationem denuo ^xa-* 
minantur a quatuor regentibus Humaniorum literarom regente 
juncto tribus superioribus et singuli ex quatuor regentibasy sin- 
gulos duabus vicibus examinant. Prima vice primus quatuor 
regent ium examinat de communi parte logices, secundtxs de 
demonstratione, tertius de topicis et Sophisticis Elenchis, quartu$ 
de ethicis. Secunda vice, primus examinat de communi parte 
physicorum, secundus de libris coeli et sphaeri^ tertius de ortu^ 
de meteoris, et quartus de anima. 

Ante candidatorum examinationes praemonetur a priinario 
senatus urbis, ut mittant cum rectore viros graves qui cum pri- 
marib exigant a singulis examinatoribus juranientum de fideli 
administratione quod tcT^»a'tfx»xnxl^f singulis meritum gradum 
honoris praescripturi sint in publicis comitiis laureationis, et 
candidatos juramcnto astringant, ut content! sint singnli eo 
gradu et loco qui cuiquc assignabitur a primario et examinato- 
ribus I id que ea lege ut qui morose et proterve se gesserit et 
animi impotentiam ostenderit in publicis comitiis^ continuo 
explodatur nee laurea donetur. 

Rcgcniiinn ct Hehdomadarii OJ)icia, 

Regentes ubi se et discipulos suos domino supplices mane 
commendarint, praelegunt singuli praelegenda. Deinde cu- 
rant ut discipuli in decuriis quique suis de praelectis conferant. 

Si non satis mane praelectum sit, hora decima pergunt, reli- 
quo tempore discipuli in decuriis suis confemnt vel disputant. 

A meridie attendant discipulis, ut conferant vel dispurent in 
quartam, deinde examinant in sextam ; at diebus recreation! et 
lusui condictis egrediuntun Discipuli ad campos hora secundaj 
revertuntur quarta et inde ad sextam examinantur. .£state vero 
conferunt de praelectis in tertiam^ \s tertia in quartam a regente 
examinantur^ deinde a quarto in sextam in campis se exercent. 
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Diebus Saturn! nq^entes singidt in sius dflsdboi •ttendant 
disputationes, Hieme a Septima Matutinat ^Estate a sezta in 
Nonam ; similiter ante meridiein a decima in daodecunam* 

At in dispntationibus pablicis triom clasriom, rq;ente8 in 
publicis scholis dbputationes moderantor, ^isqne par vices. 
A meridie docetor vel dispotatur prout coaunodum jrqjenti 
visum est, et ut statuta ferunt academiae. 

Die Dominico privatis lectionibus finitis ad secundum pol- 
sum eunt in Templum, quatuor regentibus praeeuntibus et se* 
quente hebdomadario; dimissa concione a meridie redeont 
ordine ad scholas suas ubi a regente exigitur ratio ntriosque 
concionis et matutinae lectionis. 

Missione facta ad horam quintam regentes conv e niunt in 
hebdomadarii cubiculo, ut narrent singult, quid mm^ vide- 
rint septimana praecedente, ut mature corrigi possit et ut se 
mutuo ad officiiun exacuant provideantque omnibus modis 
discipulos ab «r«{Mi retrahere^ et ad pietatem et stadia bonarum 
literanim provocare. 

Qubque per vices hebdomadarii munere fungitur^ est autem 
hebdomadarii munus. 

1. Ubi publice convenitur attendere ne quid sit turbae aut 
tumultus, similiter in dbmissione^ ut ordine et sine turba 
egrediantur. 

2. Singulis conveniendi horis statim a signo dato dasset m. 
visere, et id operam darei ut singuli tese alacriter ad studia 
componant* 

S. Diebus feriatis studiosos comitari ad campos in campb 
cxpectare et Gregem discipulorum, reducere ubi ad scholas rt« 
deundum est, et nomina iibsentium in singulis dassibus a cen* 
sore nouta sub praeceptoribus dare. 

4. Publicb lectionibus, ubi omnei disdpuli ade»e debent in. 
teresse et si qub male se get s eiil observare et deferre» 

5. Diebus Dommids hora quinta ad se tegentts TOcai% ad 
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eos referrei quid observarit vitii in aliqu^-classe yel discipalOf 
at a praeceptore corrigi queat, et si primarii opera opos fberit 
ei sxgnificare« ut mutuo omnium praeceptonim consilio damnum 
quod esemplo dari possit academiae mature resarciri queat. 
. 6. Item in dismissione academiae. Freces abseate Frimano 
celebrare : Regentibus in<;umbit ut semper officio intenti sint, 
praesertim ne quis absit tempore publicarum precum, a publica 
oratione et ordinis publica exactiope. Ne quis absit ab acade- 
mia diem unum nisi venia s^ primario iippetratai et nequis absit 
duos dies nisi facultate conp^ssa a senatu urbiS} utque tempoce 
^bseqtiaede dass^ provideatur ut attendi possit et doceri. Cau* 
tum etiam est ne quis regens curet dbcipulos suos in absentia 
aut praesentia sua instituendos per aliquem, qui de libro iis 
lij(>tas lega^ Videndum <^tiam omnibus regentibus, ut se reve- 
renter et cum omni observantia gerant erga Friouurium, quipp^ 
qui iis a senatu praepositus sit* 

• 

Ordo Classis Humamonim Liierarum. 

In hac classe docentur classici authorps, historici, Qr^tor^s, 
poetae. Transfer unt themata e Latino in vemaculum, et e 
yernaculo in Latinum sermon^m. In Tersibus etiam exercen- 
tur nonnunquam. Maqe rep^tut^t ppnsqm grammatices ; pec 
non praelegi solet rhetorica Talaei tum ob praecepta, ^um obi il* 
lustria exempla. 

Facta missione ac^demia^, ^t laurfat^s caqdida^tis^ nopnihil 
praelibant de Graecis, ut deciinare et coDJugare dis9apt3 et ^9 
exercentur in Septembris mensem* 

Dtebus Domimcis discunt Caiechesm. 

DJe Satumi praelegitur nonnihil ex Psalmis Buchanan;, et 
pra^IectortMB ratiq r^dditur die Xunae inane. 
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Exacds Feriis revtni eramin a n i mr a ngeatibm torn In um^ 
quae prael^cu mot, turn iiot iis ^ne proprio itii4io addid«- 

ninu 

Tempus Qmoenkndi post Ferias. 

Ppst Ferias redkur ad academiam ineimte Octobre» 

OJicium PrimarU. 



Priniarii est transactis Feriis rq^entes ad se vocare ot aolla 
interposita mora, redeunt ad officiwi et ainniy at omoiimi 
consiliis et calculis deliberetOTf quid maiime e re ^ acadaDiaet 
quid renovandum, quid praeterea statuendum ad prdiiieiii at 
discipUnam academiae jCOQservandam. 

Ejus etiam est non tantum statim a Feriis sed et quandoanip 
que opus erit regeutes advocaret nt mutuo consilio ?el coUapsa 
r€stituantur» vel pova ii)s^it)iantii|r m1 VMAior^Pfk jifademiae dis. 
cipUnaou 

Ejus etiam est beneficiariosi janitorum et pames yTKVnuiat 
ordines o^cii admoDere* 

Academiae inteudere, videre ut se^ulo ea^rceapititr ^^rffyKg 
et scholas ubi opus est invisere« 

Si quis discipulonim pertinaciae aut rebellioDb reus fiierit ia 
praeceptoremi primarii (sst ita earn corrigere et castigare^ at 
alii ad reverentiam et obedieDtiam instituaotor. 

Gravia et scandalosa peccatsi an poblicis scholia corafn ligtii* 
tibus et toto discipuloroin gregp puDienda curare debet, s 

In publico omniqm ^ongressu hora sexta^ vel aestate |iOffa 
quarta vespcnina^ cdebrat pubjicf primarius precef* 

Quarto die bebdomadis qu^dies Mercurii dicitOTt liora tertia 
pomeridiana, dato signo conveniunt discipuU in fommnnemag. 
lam} IbiposLsacramlcctionemyguaimticuumuradpict^officia 
discipulij eaaminamur censuses de ordine in sisgoUt flasfjboi ft 
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a singulis discipulis observatp superiore hebdomade, iqoemad- 
modttm in censorum officio describendo supra dictum est^ et 
novi constituuntur censores. 

Caret insuper primarius intrantes, matriculandos et in matri- 
culatione vovebunt singuli obedientiatn disciplinae academicae et 
singulis praeceptoribus. 

Proftssoris Theologiae Officlum. 

Professor theologiae doceat studiosos methodum discendi 
theologiam, quid primo, quid deinde leganti in quibus potissi- 
mum se exerceant. 

Die Martis et Veneris inter undecimam et duodecimam pub- 
lice docebit. 

Die Lunae intererit exercitio vemaculo studiosorom theolo- 
giae. 

Diebus Jovis singulis curabit ut unus studiosorum privatim 
Latine in aliquo themate theologico periculum faciat, turn doi- 
cendo, tum theses sustinendo, ipso interim professore disputa- 
tiones moderante. 

Frofessori etlam incumbit singulis septimanis aliquid in 
Hebraea lingua praelegere. 

Discipulorum Offlcia. 

Diebus Dominicis ab hora septima matutina, singuli in propriis 
scholis lectiones sacras audiunto ad secundum campanae puknm, 
qua decet mcdcstia et gravitate templum adeunto ; ibi precibus 
Fsalmcdiis et sacris sermonibus audiendis cum omni reverentia 
operam navanto, et dimissa post meridiem concione, omnes 
cum regentibusy ut matutinae lectionis et publicarum concia- 
num rationem reddant, ad academiam ordine redeunto. 

Die Mercurii hora tertia pro meridiano signo dato summa 
cum modestia et gravitate in publicum auditorium ad sacram 
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lectionem exciptendam, et ordinis radonem reddendam onmai • 
convenianto. 

Sic ad preces publicas convenientes str e pka et tumolta prcu 
. cul habitis, omnes comreniente modestia utantor* 

Mane ut scholas qubqae ingressus fixerit, stq^plex Dean 
adorato, nee qubquam studia aggreditor, nki gratia^ mxilio 
divino privatim prius imploratis. 

Hyeme ad sextam aestate ad quintam horam matatinam om^ 
nes in sub scholis adsonto, ibi in lumam lecriones andiuntOi 
calamo excipiunto, cum sociis per factiones a praeceptore ooiu 
stitutis conferunto et praelecta repetttnto. 

Die Saturni a tertia pomeridiana a scholis feriari Heist, it 
die Martis ac Jovis a tneridie in quamran hyeme, at ia qaart& in 
aestate ; nee alias nisi cam praeceptoribus visum fueritiieriflK* 
tor» idque ad animi relaxationem et coqxms valetodinis ei^ 
exercitationem, at nemo interim in phteis dnunbulato, aut 
otiosus in trivib aut angiportis spectator stato, nee qubquiOA 
quovb tempore gurgustia, cauponas aut tabemas intrato. 

1 ie Saturni Singulae Clashes tempore matutino in pfopriis 
Scholb disputanto. 

Ineunte Februario in primom Jalti Magistrandi com Bae. 
calau reis in A'tagistrandorum schola dbputanto, et antagoiuf- 
tae a regent ibus delecti per vices noctuatim a quinta in sextam 
vespcrtinam propominto. 

A medio Januario in secandom diem Saturni Julianum tres 
studiosorum philosophiae classes in publico auditorio de the* 
sibus a singulb elassibos per vices propositi poUici in trinm 
rcgcntium per vices moderantium praesentia dbpotanto ab 
hora decima in duodecimam die Saturni : At reliquae cfattset sin- 
gulis Saturni diebus in suis scholis repetunto di^xitanto it 
praelcctiones audiunto. 

iraeter libros quotidianb pradectionibos necetwriosi nomrn 
Testamentum Latinum, CatechesiQ et ftalteriam Vemacolm 

« 

nemo non habeto. 
Impie, iojuriose, obicoene facert vd loqoi nemim impom 
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Clio : ideoque qui Sacro^sanctum Dei nomen temerant qui diras 
eSbndant execrationes, qui putres et obscoenos sermones effii- 
ttOBt severe castigantor. 

Erga praeceptores singulos singuli feverenter se geniiito> eo* 
rvinque monitis submbse obediunto. 

Sermo.ubique omnium Latinus esto, idemqoe pudicus» cac- 
tus, verecundus, liberalls non contentiosus ; sed pius et hones* 
tos i nee de aliis rebus quam de piis et honestis. 

Sit sedulus et laboriosus in suis quisque studiis ; nemo alio* 
rnm studia interpellet : Nemo scholas aut cubicula aliorum ingre« 
diatur ; nee quisquam curiosus (exceptis censoribus) ab aliorum 
Januis auscultet. 

Nemo ab academia nisi bona cum praeceptoris venta absit ; 
nee quisquam nisi a praeeeptore concessa facultate academiam 
cgrediatur. 

Absque venia regentes^ aut, eo forte absente censoris nemo 
fdiolae suae limen audeat exeedere : Quique venia concessa 
fberit egressus statim revertatur ; nee quisquam quovis unquam 
praetextu sit emansor. 

Unusquisque pletatis, probitatis, modestiae> et sedulitatis in 
studiis, prout Christi discipulos oportet, se sistat sociis exem- 
plar. 

Nemo, factO| verbo, vel gestu, alterum lacessat. 

Kee quisquam alterum injuria aut contumelia afficiat. 

K ilae, convitia, probraque omnia, ab omnibus procul absunto< 

Unusquisque socium vel cessantem vel contra oflSlcium quip- 
piam molientem, amice ac frateme prout Christianum decet 
admoneto, et si admonitus non resipiseat notato ac deferto. 

Nemo contumelia aut injuria affectus vel verbo vel facto 
selpsum vindicato -, sed de offensa vel apud primarium vel de« 
linquentis regentem conqueritor 

Nemo irreverent er praetereat, alloquatur aut adspiciat eos 
qui reverentia digni sunt, ut Magistratus, ut verbi Ministros, 
ut scnes, ut HoiTiines doctrina, virtute vel authoritate claros. 
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Nemo in publico se gerat'nisi'gravitcr, modeste ac vereeunde, 
ut decet bonarum artium studiosos. 

Malorum consuetudinem et famlUaritatem omnes ut pestem 
fugiunto. 

Nemo gladium aut pugionem gestato. 

Nemo vesperi In Plataeis obambulato^ 

Extra secessum recrementis excipiendis destinatttm tittiki 
vel alvi faeces deponito, vel urinam reddito. 

Fenestras Vitreas, Parietes, Scamna, Sedilia, Pulpita, aut aliud 
quicquam intra Academiae Septa seu pomeria nequisquam rum. 
pito, labefactato, aut quovis modo violato ; sed munda omaisL 
et sarta tecta conservantor. 

Censores in officio suo fideies santo^ Delinquoites adnM^ 
nento deferunto. 

Qui in quoquam deliquerit pro delicti natura castigabitur. 

Qui Rebellionis aut Seditionis authores, quique flagitii !»• 
signis rei peracti fuerint, ex Academia cum nota, — ^Ei^plodei^ 
tur et Ejiciantur, 

Beneficiariorum Ojfficia. 

Beneficiariorum est signum pulsu tintinabuli dare horit 
statisy et gradus quibus ad scbolas ascenditur, — sarculo et 
Scopis a Sordibus et f 'uWere purgare. Horae conveniendi fiunt 
sexta matutina Hyemey Aestate quinta ab initio Maii, ad tem- 
pus feriarum: Hora decima et Sesquiprima: Quibus Horit 
Beneficiariorum est. Signum dare, eorumque bini singuiif 
septimanis hisce officiis intendere jubentur. 

Janitoris Officiumi 

Janitoris est continue ad Januam attendere; Scholas statis 
horis reserare et claudere : Fortam Acadenuae hora jtymf 
Vespertina claudere et mane tempestiTe redodere. 
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Ik et Laternis poiticam et otiamque pergulam inferio- 
rem et tuperiorem Uluminare. 

Ter singulis septimanis scholas verrere, suream mundam 
servare: 

Providere ne quid de fabrica labefactetur : Et si quid labe- 
factatum aut ruptum fuerit, continuo Primario et Regentibus 
significarei ut mature reparari possiti ^t eonun vel impensis 
Tel poenis qui rei deprehensi fuerint* 

Leges quibus tenentur singuli discipuli publico examinandi 
post reditum a Feriis. 

1« Ut ea reverentia et modestia se gerant erga reveren- 
dissimum dominum primarium et regentes omnes quae liberali 
ingenuorum adolescentum institutione digna sit. 

2. Ut singulis conventibus ad horam praescriptam adsint^ 
alioquin serum ingressum semisse ; totalem ab uno aliquo con- 
demn absentiam binis assibus Scoticanis proximo conventu sine 
mora luituri. 

S. Ut singulis conventibus habeant singuli apud se libros 
omnes ex quibus aliquid didicerint : Delictum hac ex parte binis 
assibus toties quoties redempturi in singulis libris desideratis. 

4> Qui non impetrata a domiop examinatore praesertim 
Tenia egredi ausus fuerit, morosam illam audaciam esse luat. 

5. Pariter roultetur qui ultra horae quadraotem etiam venia 
impetrata emanserit. 

6. Semisse mulctetur garrulitatis manifestie deprehensus 
toties quoties ; ut et qui oscitanter audien^inescitrationemred^ 
dere illius quod proxime dictum sit vel a domino examinatore 
vel a respondente* 

7. Ut ex classe magistrandorum nemo ad examen laureae 
praevium admittatur, absque proprii regentis syngrapha; et 
nemo nisi examinatus a dominis regentibus Laurea vel privataF 
vel publica donetur. 
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Discipulorum Leges nunc nuper Recognitae et poenis 

sancitae, 24. Janurii 1 70 1 . 

1. Conventus academici fiaht ineunte Octobri. 

2. Tempore Hyberno discipdli omnes conveniant in privatis 
scholis ante septimam (octavam) matutinam ; statim a precibus 
celebratis catalogus citetur, absentes notentur et regentis arbU 
trio multentur. Nemo igitur hoc tempore vel quovis alio scholis 
destinato^ vel in area otiose ambulet, vel lusibus quibuscunque 
intersit ;. pilae scilicet : palmariae, mensae tudicularisi globulo- 
rum et istiusmodi ; sub poena trium assium prima et secunda 
vice, tertia vero sex, singulis qui in his deliquerint tarn scriben^ 
tibus quam non scribentibus irroganda ; Nemo professoribus 
docentibus in pergula superiore vel inferiore obamhplato, pila 
palmaria ludito, aut calci bus fores insultando, insanos've clamo- 
res et strepitum ciendo. Literarum studia intus tractantibus 
negotium facessito : Qui secus fecerit petulantiam suam sex 

. • • 

assibus Scoticanis toties quoties luito.. 

3. Diebus Dominicis conveniant singuli in scholis privatb. 
statim a concione publica pomeridian;^ et in sacris exercean- 
tur. ^cademiae, praefecto et professore aliquo theologiae de 
capitibus religionis Christianae concioneilti habituro ; omnium 
classium studiosi a suis quibuscunque professoribus admoniti in 
auditorium conveniunto. 

4. In singulis classibus censor describat duos cataloged et 
singulis nominibus locum residentiae ascribat, ut si quls et 
discipulis semet subduxerit, de eo ab hospite inquiratur % et 
horum catalogorum unus primario, alter regenti proprio trada* 
tur. 

5. Impie, injuriose, obscoene facere vel loqni, nemiai im^ 
pune esto ; ideoque qui Sacrb-sanctum Dei nomen temerant, 
qui diras efiiindunt execrationes, qui putres et obscoenos scr. 
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mones effutlunt, prima Tke sex asses pendant^ ddnde Yero 
severius castigentur. 

6. £rga praeceptores singulos singuli reverenter se gemnfo^ 
eorumque monitis obediunto % Qui secus fecerint prima vice 
asse^ dein binis assibus multandi. 

7. Sermo ubiqtie omotum Latinus estd> idemque pi]Uiicds» 
castus, vetecundusy liberalis, non contentiosusy sed pins et 
honestuSf nee de aliis rebus quam piis et honestb : Qui hoc inr 
genere peccant, praesertim si lingua vemacula intra academiae 
pomoeria loquantur; prima vice asse, deia binia assibus ad 
arbitrium mukentur. 

S* Sit sedulus et laboriosus in suis quisque studiis ; Neaaa 
aliorum studia interpellet } Nemo scholas aut cubicula aliorum 
ingrediatufj nee quisquam etuiosus exceptis censoribus ab alio- 
rum Januis aut Fenestris auscultet. 

9. Nemo ab academia nisi bona com praeceptoris venia 
absit } nee quisquam nisi a praeceptore concessa fiicukate ab 
academia discedat. 

10. Absque venia regentis (professoris sui} aut eo forte 
absente censoris nemo scbolae suae limen audeat excedere, 
quique venia coneessa fiierit egressus statim revertatur. Nee 
quisquam quovis unquam praetextu sit emansor i Qui secus 
fecerit binis 2|ssibus multandis. 

11. Unusquisque pietatis, probitatis modestiae et sedultta- 
tis in studiis prout Christi discipulos oportetj se sistat, soeii^ ex* 
emplar. 

12. Nemo, facto, verbo, vel gestu, alterum Iacessat,nec qms- 
quam alterum injuria aut coatumelia afficiat, alioquin ad arbi^ 
trium plectendus. 

IS. Rixacj convicia, probraque omnia (ad> omnibus) procul 
absunto. 

14. Unusquisque socium vel cessantem, vel contra officium 
quidpiam molientem, amice et firateme prout Christianum de* 
cet admoneto, et si admonitus non resipiscat notato ac defatow 



15. Nemo cottcmii^ ant bjaria tflfectnt, ^eito Td £icto 
seipsam vindicator sed de oAma Td apod Primrimfl ?d dik 
linquentjs regentem conqueritor; qoi Tiolgferit praecqptiuii 
hoc ad arbttrium poenas datiums* 

16. Nemo irreverenter prattercat, dloquator ant aqpicsat eoa 
qui reverentia digni sonty sed sua momm deganda diK^UBaan 
academicam exoment. 

17. Nemo in pubUco s6 gerat nasi graritery modasfe ac Tare* 
cunde» ut decet bonanim artinm stndsosot. 

18. Malomm consoecndioem et fiuniliaritatcflA onmai nt 
pestem fugiunto, 

19. Nemo gladium» pugionem ant tdopatanif fvaltfm ant tbt 
Turn gestato, snb poena triom a»faim ad minimmn ki D gauda ^ 

20. Nemo vesperi in platdi obambnlato. 

21. Nequb studiosoram comnuttaty itt tdlani partem aau 
demiae faedam et immnndam reddat, 

22. Fenestras vitreas» parietes^ scanmat sediBa pcdpita^ ant 
aliud quicquam intra acadeovae septa sen potifl e ila y ne qnisqnaill 
rumpito, labefrctatOy ant qnqvisaiodo TiolalO( sed nnuMla 
omnia et sarta tecta comserrantor* Qoi cimtfa fcokity aoa 
damnum modo praestabic» sad ad arhhrium qooqae moltabitor* 

23. Censores in ofldo fldeles sunto^ deliiiqiientes admemo» 
to, deferunto: Q'lod siqois censonim cum aliqiio itmiistak 
agat, culpam gus reticendo^ sdat se magno SQO oppfobrio^ de» 
linquentis delictum jam in st transtdisst i et aliettam oosaai 
manifestam certo loitnrum : contra Yero ccHsomm gratia statn* 
tum est (quo Uberins scilicet et tntiiis mnnqs soma psaestan^ 
si quispiam censorem minadter terreat, vel manom in eam ioi. 
tentet, sex assibus temeritatis at aodadat suae poems sii^;olia 
vicibus mukatum iri* 

24. Qui in quoquam deliquerity pro ddicti natnra castigaba* 
tur. 

25. Qut rebellionis ant seditiosris ant aatlioras» qniqna fla« 
gttii insignb rei peraoi fiMrinti priaMm omnium poami • 

Vol. L p © 
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sanctioire tt^ concilio indictis tenebuntur^ deinde ex academbl 
cum nota explodantur et ejiciantur. 

26. Nemo quovis tempore ad januam consistat, sub poena 
quatuor assium ; aut ingredientes et praetereuntes trreverehter 
habeat, sub poena sex assium irroganda ; Neque ludat quispiam 
?el ambulet sub conspectu cujusvis praeceptoris ; alioquin ad 
arbitrium ejus multandus. 

27. Nemo lapides aut pilas nireas projiceat, sub poena ad 
arbitrium sontibus imponenda. 

88. Nemo in triviis aut compitis praetereuntibus insidientur ; 
sub poena sex assium. 

S9. Primarius aliique professores certiores facti, perditissi- 
mam ludendi alea consuetudinem ex infami decoctorum familia 
oriundam^ nuper etiam in academiam nuiic temporis nimis 
invaluisse irrepsisse, baud ignari quantum inde periculi litenu 
rum studiis, pietati et probis mpribus immineat, stiidiosae ju- 
ventuti talis, foliis lusoriis, reliqubque id genus ludicris^ (in 
quibus arte propemodum exdusa regnat sors) ubique loconua 
interdictum volunt, edicuntque hujus delicti manifestiim^ [Hrima 
vice triginta assibus Scoticanis, secunda coronato, teirtid sesqul- 
coronato augendae bibliothecae destinato multandun^: Et si 
toties monitus ad sanitatem revocari nequit ; tanquam deplo- 
ratae spei nebulonem et adolescentiae comiptorem, tandem 
liinc non sine dedecore ejiciendum. 

30. Nemo quovb tempore couponulas aut tabemas intrato, 
alioquin ad arbitrium multandus. 

31. Qui aedes sacras minus frequentant, sex assibus toties 
quoties multentur. 

S2. Censores in singulb classibus sedulo observent vemacule 
loquentes, execrantes jurantes, obscoene loquentes, aut quovis 
jkiodo contra leges delinquentes ; ut pro modo delicti (a pro>- 
fessore suo vel primario vel senatu academico) puniantur. 
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'i''» . (>■• 'r^iL- 



A short and general Confessiaun of the trem and Ckri$n 
tian Religioun, according to OoddHwwdf 

We all and everie ane of us undenmtten protest^ that after. 
lang and dew examination of oar awin consciences in mattere 
of trew and fals religioun»are now throwlieresolTedin the treiid| 
be the word and spirite of Grod | and» thairfar^y'we bdief wkfa 
our hartis, confes with our mouthes, subecrtre with our handUsi 
and constantlie aflirmes b^foir God and the whole woride, thai 
this is the onlie trew Chrntianr faith and relig^oqnf plddng 
God, and bringing salvatioon to man; whidiis now^be thf 
mercy of God» reveled to the warld be the prekhing of hik 
blessed Evangill; and isriK^aved, beleved, and deftndedthe 
mony and sundrie kirkes and realmes ; bot cfaieflie be thaKirifc 
of Scotland, as Goddb eternal treuth, ai^ qnli^ ground of oidr 
salvatioun. • ' :.7 

To the quhilk confessioua and forme of reltgioon we willr 
inglie affirme, in our cooscienoesf in all poyntis, as. onto Goddis 
undoubted treuth and verities founded onlie upon hb wriMa 
word : And, thairfbir, we 'abhorre and detest aU oontiarie rs« 
ligioun and doctrine ; but chieflie all kjmd of papistry* ia'gf* 
neral and particular heads, e?en as thajar now dapwed and 
confuted be the word of God and Kirk of Soonhuod: fivl^'iki 
special, we detest and refiiis the usurpit anthorkie of »Hft 
Romane Antichrist upon the Scriptures of Godf upob the 
kirk, the civill magistratiSf and consdenda of men ;- all^bit 
tyrannous lawes maid upon indifierent thin|ps'againit our 
Christian libertie i his erroneous doctrine aga&ist the suflirHniiwt 
ef the written word^ the perfisctiDUi of tho bwui thf ofle^ of 
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Citrist^ and hit Uessed EvangSl ; his corrupted sense cOfatm^ 
original sinne, our naturall inhabilitie and rebellioon to Groddis 
law ; his blaspbemie against jusdficatioun hj faith onlie } oitf 
imperfect sanctificatioun and obedience to the law ; the nature^ 
number, and use of the holie sacraments. We detest his fife 
bastard sacrtmcmis, with all his rites^ ceremonies, and fiiilie 
doctrine, added to the ministratioun of the ti^w sacramentis 
without the word of God, his druel judgement against in£uitis 
departing without the sacrament i his absolute necesutie of bi^ 
tisme ; his blasphemous opinion of transubstantiatiouni or reall 
presence of Cbristis bodie in the elementis^ and revealling of 
the same by the wicked word of men ; his dbpensation with 
iolemned aithes, perjuries, degrees of marrage forbidden in the 
word, his crueltie against the innocent divorced* 

We abhorre his devilishe and blasphemous priesthoode, his 
prophane sacrifice for the siones of the dead and the quick# 
his canonization of men, calling upon angellis or saints depart-^ 
ed, worshipping of images and reliques, crossds, dedicating of 
kirks, altaris, days, vows to. creatures, his purgatorie, prayer 
for the deade, praying and speaking in a strange language, his 
processiouns and blasphemous litanie, his multitude of advocates 
or mediatoures, with his ordours. and auricular confession, his 
desperate and uncertain repentance and doubtsome &ith, his 
satisfaction for their s}nnes, his justification by workiSf his 
epus operatumt workis of supererogation. We detest his 
prophane holie water, baptisme of bellbi conjuring of spirits, 
crossing, faning, anoynting, conjuring, hallowing of Groddis 
holie creatures, with the superstitious opinion joined thefewitti, 
his worldly monarchy and wicked hierarchy, hk thre scdenmed 
f ows, with all his schavelings of syndrie sortis, his erroneous 
andl)loodie dec^eis made at Treaty with all subscrives ^md ap<« 
pruiffers of that cruel and bludie band conjured against the 
kirk of God. And, finally, we detest all his vane aUcgories, 
rkes, signesi and tncUtbuns, bro^ ii^ H^ )f^ w|tl|oi)t qf' 
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tgalnst the word of God and doctrino of dui nibniitd Jdfk ; 
To the whilk we joyn o dnd n t wOlini^' in doctrine fitttli» 
and religioiiii, anduseof thehoUesacramrndt, atlivdf ineiii* 
bris of the same in Christ oar heade; prommng aiid tweariog^ 
by the^rm^ nanu cfihn Lord^ that we shall cootiniie in the 
obedience of the doctrine of diis kirkf and shall dcfind the 
same, according to our vocation and power, all the dayis of 
our lives, under the payne contayned in the law, and dang«r 
both of bodie and soule^ in the day of Qoddis fiBarefal jodgOt ^ 
ment. Amen. 1585 (1587). 

(Signed) lifr John Craig. 

«-«. Jambs Hamiltok* 
*««-> RouET Bollock;, 
«— Duncan Naenk, 



NcV. 

/let of the General A$9embbf fim Revi$mg the 

Psabtwdy. 

The history of the Psafanody of the Church of Scotfand is 
imperfectly known. The only aocorate information we pot* 
sess respecting the compilation of this Tersioa of sacred poeory^ 
IS to be found in the acu of Assemblyyand in Bttllie*s Letters. 
It was accomplished by a committee of the General Asseiobly. 
In a few instances^ tlie verufication b not so harmonioos m 
could be wished I hot, as to conreying die sense of the inspired 
penmen^ no verrion in oor langnage can be compared with it» 
PrBeattie^ in Ins letter tp Dr Blifr^ re^ecdefg cheio^rovv^ 
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ment of our national Psafanodf , decidedly gites it as Ins 6pi« 
nion, tluft the common version should In general remsda as it 
is, thoiigh considerable improvements might be made* some of 
which he mentions* This letter, though printed, WdS never 
published. I am possessed of a copy of it. Dr Blair had, re« 
quested lum to undertake the task of a new version ; bnt tKs 
he declined, and assigned his reasons. The opinion of so' 
elegant a critic, and so eminent a poet, will not be called m 

_ I 

question by competent judges. The origin of the introdncfion 
of the Psalms of David into Christian worship, to the exclusion 
of almost all the other poems in scripture, would form a curi- 
ous subject of inquiry, and which has never been properly ex* 
plained^ 

£dinburgh, 28tk August 1647, post 7neridiem Scss^i 25, 

« Act for revising the Paraphrase of the Psalmes brought 
from England, with a recommendation for t^ai^lating the other 
scriptural! songs in meeter. 

«< The General Assembly having considered the report of the 
committee, concerning the F9raphrase of the Psaknes sent from 
England 5 and finding that it is very necessary that the said 
Paraphrase be yet revised ; therefore, doth appomt Mr John 
Adamson to examine th^ fc*st fburty Psahnes^ Mr Thomas 
Crauford the second forty, Mr John Row the third fourty, 
and Mr John Nevey the last thirty Psalmes of that Paraphrase % 
and, in their examination, they shall not only observe what 
they think needs to be aniended, but also to set downe their 
own essay for correcting thereof i and, for this purpose, recom*. 
mends to them to make, use of the travels of Bowallin^ Mr 
Zachary Boyd, or of any other on that subject, but especially 
Qf our own Paraphrase, that what they finde better in smy. cf 
these works may be chosen : And likewise they shall make use 
of the animadversions sent from presbyterieS| who^^ for thb 



ttuse> are henhj desired to- haiteoL.. thor.xibsemf ioQs. mta 
them : And they are to make report of their bboiin her^. to 
the commission of the asjsemliily foy publihe ajBaiires» ;)g|Mpst their 
fir IT -^ting in February next : And the commission^ after 
revising thereof shall send the same to provincial asfs^m^es, to 
bee transmitted to presbyteries, that by their fiuther cojiuider- 
ai«on he matter may be fiiUy prepared to the next asseckd^ly : 
And, because some Psalmes in that Paraphrase ^ent .firofn ^g- 
land are composed ip verses which do not ^gree with the pom* 
men tunes, that is, having the first line of eight syllabs, and 
the second line of six, that so both versions being together, use 
may bee made of either of them in congregations, as shall be 
found convenient : And the assembly doth further recommends 
that Mr Zachary Boyd be at the paines to translate the other 
scriptural songs in meeter, and to report his travels also to the 
commission of assembly, that, after their examination thereof, 
they may send the same to presbyteries, to be there considered^ 
ontill the next Generall Assembly.** 



No. VI. 



JBishop Leighion't Paper ab^t hu 

« Whatsoever others may judge, they that know whit past 
before my engaging in this charge will not (I believe) impute my 
retreat from it to levitie, or unfixedneu of mind, considering 
how often I declared beftnre hand, baith by word and write, the 
great suspicion I had that my continuance in it woiild be very 
short •, neither is it firom my sodden pesMO or sullen discon- 
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tent that T have tumVeiigiied it ; nor do I know any cause 
imaginable for anj such thing i bnt the true reasons of mjp 
retiring are plainly and tMreefly these >— 

1. The sense I have of the dreadful wdlght of whatsoever 
charge of soulsy and all kind of spiritual inflection over people, 
but much more over ministers, and withall of my own e xtr r im 
unwortheness and unfitness for so high a station in the churchy 
and there is an episcopal act that is above all the rest most 
formidable to me, the ordaining of ministers. 

2. The continuing and dayly encreasing divisions and con- 
tentions, and many other disorders of this church, and the 
little or no appearance of their cure for our time, and as little 
hope, amidst those contentions and disorders, of doing any thing 
in this station to promote the great design of religion in the 
hearts and lives of men, which were the only worthy reason of 
continuing in it, though it were with much pains and reluc- 
tance. 

3. The earnest desire I have long had of a retired and 
private life, which is now much encreased by sickljmess, and 
old age drawing on, and the sufficient experience I have of 
the folly and vanity of the world. 

To add any further discourse, a large apologie in this matter 
were to no purpose *, but instead of removing other mistakes 
and misconstructions, would be apt to expose me to one moret 
for it would look like too much valuing either of myself or of 
the world's opinion, both which I think I jiave so much reasoo 
to despise," 
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No. VIL • 

List of the Principals and Professors of the tiniversitjf 
of Edinburgh^ from its foundation to the year J 700. 
Extracted frorp. the Register of the Honourable the 
Town-council of Edinburgh^ 

Principals. 
Robert RoUock, First Principal^ 
Henry Charteris, elected 
Patrick Sands^ elected 
Robert Boyd, elected 
John Adamson, elected 
William Colville, elected 

(Not inducted, on account of some 
Robert Leighton, elected 
William Colville, elected 
Andrew Cant. 
Alexander Monro, elected 
Gilbert Rule, elected 

Regents or Professors, 
Robert Rollock, First Regent^ 
Duncan Nairn^ 
Charles Lumisdaille^ 
Adam Colt, 
Alexander Scrimger^ 
Philip Hblop, 
Charles Fairholm, 
Henry Charteris and Patrick Sands, 
George Robertson, 
«Tohn Craig, 

Vol. I. BE 



February 9. 


1585. 


February 14. 


1598. 


March 20. 


1620. 


October 18. 


1622. 


November 21. 


1623. 


April 23* 


1652. 


obstructions.) 




January 17. 


1653. 


March 21. 


1662. 


December 9^ 


1685. 


September 26. 


16i90. 


October 


1583. 


November 8. 


1583. 


October 17. 


1586. 


October 17. 


1586. 


November 8. 


1587. 


January 17. 


1588. 


October 8. 


1589. 


November 13. 


1594. 


November 2. 


1597. 
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William Craig, 


October 28. 


1S9T. 


John Rae^ 


December 28. 


1597, 


'Robert Scott, 


M^ch 16. 


1598. 


Andrew Young, 


December 11. 


160L 


James Reid, 


January 21. 


160a, 


David Monro, 


June 15.. 


1604. 


James Fairley, 


November 11. 


. 1607, 


William King, 


July 22, 


\60S. 


Andrew Stevenson,^ • 


January 16, 


161L 


Robert Rankin, 


November 17. 


1825, 


John Brown, 


October 26. 


1626. 


Alexander Hepburn^ 


October 10. 


16S1. 


James Wright, 


October 26. 

• 


1638. 


James Wiseman, 


November 10. 


1688. 


Robert Young, 


November 16. 


1688.. 


Duncan Forrester, 


December 27. 


16S9. 


Thomas Crawford, 


January 6. 


1641. 


Julius Conradus Otto, Hebrew^ 


January 26. 


1642. 


William Tweedie, 


October 16. 


1644. 


James Pillans, 


November 8. . 


1644. 


i^ndrew Suttie, 


October 18^ 


1647. 


Alexander Colville, Divinity, ' 


June 23. 


1648.. 


David Dickson, Divinity, 


January 14. 


1650. 


John Wishart, 


March 1|. 


1653. 


William Forbes, 


March 1. 


1654. 


John Forbes, 


March 7, 


1656. 


1 

Alexander Dickson, Hebrew, 


S^tember S. 


1656. 


James M'Gowan, 


November 14. 


1656. 


William Tweedie, 


August 5. 


1657. 


Hugh Smith, 


November 17. 


1658. 


William Gumming, 


January 29. 


1664. 


William Keith, Divinity, 


January 29. 


1664. 


Andrew Ross, 


March 10. 


1665. 


George Sinclair, 


August 16. 


1665, 
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Thomas Bell, 


December 6. 


1665. 

• 


John Wood, 


October 17. 


1666. 


William Paterson, 


September 20. 


1667. 


James (^regory, Mathematics, 


July S. 


1674. 


Laurence Charteris, Divinity, 


November 24?. 


1675. 


Gilbert M^Murdoch, 


A [Mil S. 


I679r 


Alexander Amedeus, Florantin, Hebrew, 


April 16. 


1679. 


Andrew Massie, 


September 19. 


1679. 


Alexander Cockbum, 


July 14. 


1680. 


James Lidderdail, 


April 20. 


1681. 


John Menzies, Divinity, 


February 15. 


1682. 


John Strachan, Divinity, 


March 2L 


168S. 


David Gregory, Mathematics, 


October 17. 


1683. 


Harbert Kennedy, 


January 2. 


1684. 


Alexander Douglas, Hebrew, 


March 21. 


1684. 


Sir Robbert Sibbald, Physic, 


March 24. 


1685. 


Dr Halket, and Pitcaim joined with him 


, September 9. 


1685. 


Thomas Burnet, 


October 15. 


1686. 


Alexander Cunningham, 


February 15. 


1689. 


John Drummond, 


February 20. 


1689. 


George Campbell, Divinity, 


September 26. 


1690. 


William Law, 


November 7. 


1690. 


Laurence Dundas, 


November 28. 


1690. 


Patrick Sinclair, Hebrew, 


May 18. 


1692. 


James Gregory, Mathematics, 


September 23. 


1692. 


Alexander Kule, 


February 2. 


1694. 


John Row, 


August 9. 


1695. 
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Alex. Smdlie, priiUer i0 th€ Umver^^ 
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